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An Appreciation of a Great Razor 


i GE Meee Thousands of let- 
What Mr. Hollister 


i at etd t ters similar to the 
says is of vital inter- following are re- 


men whoshave. : 
estto me ° ceived each week. 


137 South La Salle St., Home Insurance Building, Chicago 


GEM CUTLERY CO., 34 Reade St., New York. April 29, 1911. 
Gentlemen:— Enclosed please find my check for $1.42—$1.00 for the Gem Junior Automatic 
Razor Stropper, 35c for the seven blades and 7c for postage. 
The Gem Junior, which I ordered from you by mail was received. I have spent lately 
$25 or more on razors, but the Gem Junior is the best I have tried yet. This morning | 
had the most comfortable shave with it that I have ever had. I prize it very highly. 


Please send the above to my house address at 1224 Bryan Avenue, Rogers Park, Chicago. 
As I said before, I have tried a number of razors but they are not to be compared with the one 


manufactured by you. Yours very truly, (Sgd.) H. L. HOLLISTER. 


YOUR VACATION FRIEND 


Outfit i a The 
Complete ALY : Razor 
with 7 i | | That Made 
Damaskeene “\ Self 


Blades | Shaving 
$122 : — regnene Popular 





The GEM JUNIOR shows you the best and cheapest way out of the barber habit—a comfortable, 
velvety shave in less than three minutes’ time. The only razor with which you can obtain 7 genuine 
Damaskeene Blades—a blade known for its smooth, keen cutting edge, which it retains indefinitely — 
strop it the same as a regular barber’s razor. 

Gem Damaskeene Blades are made of the finest Damascus Silver Razor steel, and as a result of our 
secret process of tempering, will really hold their edge—fit the Gem Junior, Gem de Luxe, Superior, 
Star and Ever Ready Safety Razors, but give best results when used in the GEM JUNIOR frame. 
Separate set Damaskeene Blades 7 for 35c. 

The GEM JUNIOR Razor outfit complete, with 7 Damaskeene blades, new bar, 


frame, stropping handle, etc., in velvet lined case, $1.00, is on sale by every 
up-to-date dealer in the country. Write us if you have any trouble in getting it. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 34 Reade Street, New York 


Chicago—115 So. Dearborn St. Montrea!—Canadian Distributing Co., 591 St. Catherine Street, W. 
30 Years in Business—The Original Modern Safety Razor Makers 
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Don’t Worry— 
There are Beans That 
Do Digest 


Much is said nowadays about beans not digest- 
ing. But remember the reference is to home-baked 
beans. 

They are hard to digest—that fact 1s notorious. 
They simply ferment. 

But, shall 
choicest food? 

Beans are 84 per cent nutriment—richer than 
beef. They are cheap and delicious — everyone 
likes them. Why not get beans that do digest? 


we go without beans — Nature's 


Shall we forfeit this national dish? 


That’s why we bake in steam ovens, heated to 
245 degrees. That’s why we bake in small parcels, 
so the full heat goes through. 

Your home-baked beans, below the top, rarely 
get heated above 100 degrees. ‘That's why they 


don’t digest. 


Beans call for fierce heat, 
applied for hours. ‘To apply 
without crisping, without 
bursting the beans, one must 
use cased in 


ovens super- 


heated steam. 
With 


baking is an utter necessity. 


this dish, factory 
But think what else it means. 

The beans come ready to 
serve. And they come to 
your table as fresh and savory 
as the moment they came 
from the oven. 

The beans are all of one 
baked All 
are nut-like, mealy and whole. 

The 
whole, vine-ripened tomatoes. 
And the sauce, like the pork, 
is baked with the beans. The 
delicious zest goes all through 

We have spent many years 
in perfecting this dish, and 
nobody has ever approached 
it. Don’t you think it worth 
while, with this premier food, 
to serve the best that’s baked? 

Do you think that it pays 
to bake beans in hot weather 
when our cooks, with steam 


size—all alike. 


sauce is made of 


ovens, are at your disposal ? 
Tell your grocer, before 

you answer these questions, 

Van 
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** The National Dish’’ p ‘‘ The National Dish ”’ 


BAKED 


WITH TOMATO port nge ANS 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


( Est. 
1861 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
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~ ASummer Love Story 


DIE 


SS \y jpaes 
fru} Ww wig 


of the Old and New South 
LpOnmeron tous’ 


Author of "THE MISSISSIOP! BUBBLE” THE PURCWASE PRUE, 2 “yy 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDMUND FREDERICH 








OMING down the deep trough road 

1 Albemarle county, Dixie Cowles 

was a miracle of charm, and moreover, a 
worker of yet other miracles. In brief, 
her presence set back the hands of the 
clock some hundred years or so, and left 
this no longer the Virginia of modern 
days, but of the time before the Revo- 
lution, when Virginia was still a province 
of Old England. To be sure, the vehicle 
which bore Dixie and her fortunes was 
no half-royal coach drawn by four fat 
horses. It was only a wholly modern, 
canopy-top phaéton, somewhat loose as 
to its wheels and driven by a black boy 
instead of a powdered coachman. It rat- 
tled along over the pebble-bottom high- 
way with more of insouciance if less of 
pomp than other vehicles hereabout per- 
haps had shown; but as for Dixie her- 
self, who sat on the rear seat, holding 
Sir Charles, her red spaniel, close to her 
side, she certainly was a miracle out of 
the past, as trim and yet as haughty, as 
eager and yet as dignified, as any damsel 
of Old England or of Old Virginia. 
In matter of fact, Dixie was a por- 
trait this afternoon, indeed, one of many 


portraits, who presently were to assem- 
ble at the tall mansion house yonder in 
the valley, the gray pillars of which 
would presently be visible when the can- 
opy-top phaéton should have passed just 
around the next curve of the road. This 
mansion house was the Southern home 
of Mrs. Heath-Wormley, erstwhile Nor- 
therner, but reputed by her own diligent 
speech to have been of Southern descent, 
and if of Northern money, at least of 
Southern predilections. Some of the best 
pieces of mahogany and silver in all the 
South were yonder in her rooms, and: by 
this time the country folk of the land 
about, had ceased to reflect that they did 
not grow there originally. Herself not 
too old, always hospitable, the young 
folk made Whitehall, Mrs. Heath- 
Wormley’s house, a sort of rendezyous. 
Nor could you call it less than clever of 
Mrs. Heath-Wormley to devise this 
four-o’clock tea in which all the young 
ladies should assemble in portraits from 
Mr. Gainsborough’s, Mr. Lawrence’s, or 
Sir Joshua’s frames. So, had you known 
your art, you would at once have recog- 
nized in this figure in the canopy-top 
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phaéton, no modern Virginia damsel, but 
none less than the Honorable Mrs. Gra- 
ham, on her way to have her likeness 
done in oils. 

You must know from this that Dixie 
was of sufficient height and of valid 
though not bulky figure, that she had 
that slight substantiality which requires 
a cavalier to put forth some sinew when 
assisting a lady at her mount. Her throat 
was rather more deeply bared than you 
would be apt to see to-day upon the pub- 
lic highway, but that was in the portrait. 
it was there also that she got the double 
loops of pearls which faithfully repro- 
duced the old painting—real pearls of 
Dixie’s mother’s, from a small black cas- 
ket long kept sacred. Small shoes of a 
brown suede, as you might have seen, 
rested under the folds of the rich, wine- 
colored frock, above which, draped and 
looped, was a deep-skirted overdress of 
long, half-open fronts. The fabric of 
this upper garb, whether for the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Graham or the Honorable 
Miss Cowles, was of satin, full of grace 
of line and almost filmy as to its sleeves, 
where a brave bow of ribbon caught an 
elbow. 

Now in the painting, as you may per- 
haps remember, one arm of the lady 
rests supported. Really it was not art, 
but simply the wish to keep her new 
frock from the dust, that made Dixie 
rest her arm against the rail of the seat 
in almost precisely the same pose. In- 
deed, she might almost have stepped 
back into the frame as she now appeared, 
her tall neck bare, her dark eyes a little 
to one side—questioning some sound 
which she heard approaching—her rich, 
dark hair drawn back in a smooth, high 
roll, her white hat, a triumph of millin- 
ery, rolled back stunningly above her 
hair and its yellow plume nodding as 
she rode. Moreover, Dixie’s eyes were 
dark and the brows just angled down a 
trifle. The dentated ruff which stood out 
about her white neck was so becoming 
as to seem precisely in mode. The car- 
riage of her head was identical with that 
of the picture lady. Indeed, here was 
that lady fresh from the frame, as you 
must have sworn had you seen her sit- 
ting there, one small, fine hand coming 
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out of its sleeve, and holding, as did that 
of the old painting, a feather plume for 
an occupation ; although now this plume 
rested just beyond the stocky frame of 
Sir Charles, the red spaniel, whom Dixie 
hugged tight, without either disfiguring 
her gown or discomfiting Sir Charles. 

Now, as has been said, our picture 
lady, as in the original by Mr. Gains- 
borough, was at this time bending the 
gaze of her dark eyes a little to one side. 
Some sound had caught her ear, a sound 
not wholly unfamiliar to herself, or in- 
deed to old Virginia, though rarely wel- 
come thereabouts. At this time and this 
place it was a sound to awaken dread. 
Nancy, the harness mare, had blood of 
her own, and of all things hated and de- 
tested the sight, smell or sound of an 
auto-car. Yet here was the chug of an 
approaching car from which there was 
no manner of escape, forward or back, 
or at either side. 

Danny, the negro boy, promptly lost 
his head, or what little of it he ever 
owned. “Oh! Lawd! Oh! Lawdy me!” 
he cried, his eyes bulging over his blue- 
black cheeks. Already Nancy was show- 
ing what she intended to do when this 
hated apparition should take actual form 
around the curve. 

The Honorable Miss Cowles herself 
was not wholly of one mind, for she 
knew very well what Nancy would pro- 
ceed to do. She made one swift move- 
ment to escape at the side of the phaéton, 
but a sudden shift of Nancy prevented 
this. Then she essayed the other side, 
striving to catch Sir Charles under her 
free arm. By that time it was too late. 
Nancy was seeking to climb the steep 
side of the trough road’s red clay wall, 
and failing quite to reach the rim some 
twenty feet above. Danny called out, 
“Whoa dar!” bravely as he could, and 
held to the reins. Sir Charles yelped. 
Then there came a chugging and throb- 
bing and whirring apparition around the 
curve, enough to drive any Virginia mare 
silly with pale dread. The car itself 
pulled up almost within its length, 
but just then Nancy fell back down the 
side wall. There was a splintering crash 
of thills and slithering of wheels against 
gravel, and a smashing of wood-work 
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under plated heels. There came a cry of 
terror from beneath the sudden pile of 
wreckage, and a deeper throated excla- 
mation of like terror from the car itself. 
A be-goggled and be-khakied figure 
sprang out and ran to this ruin which 
had been so swiftly wrought. 

This was why Mrs. Heath-Wormley 
waited so long on the front gallery, 
anxiously looking up the long, curving 
drive through her grounds. The Countess 
Blessington had arrived, the Countess 
Bathurst, Queen Charlotte, Mrs. Robin- 
son, Miss Maria Siddons, many other 
portraits from plantations round-about 
in Albemarle, or even more distant 
reaches; but Mrs. Siddons herself, that 
is to say, Mrs. Heath-Wormley, was not 
yet happy. Why did not the Honorable 
Mrs. Graham arrive? 

“Girls,” she said at length, coming 
back into the tea room and nervously un- 
tying the chin band of the Siddons por- 
trait, which bound down her curly hair 
into a subdued mass. “Something has 


happened to Dixie! I am sure of it. She 
said she would be here, and they tele- 
phoned that she left home almost an hour 
ago. Something must have happened.” 


II 


The mansion house of Highlands, as 
you must know if you know your Vir- 
ginia, lies on a site chosen by some abso- 
lute genius in the selection of sites for 
homes. The mansion house had been 
builded here when men had all the world 
to choose from for their residence places. 
Chere were eminences loftier than this 
in the ridges surrounding the central 
knoll which rose up out of the valley, 
but none so commanding as this, which 
fronted both ways, and gave on a noble 
prospect between the arms of the Ragged 
Mountains, ten to fifteen miles either way 
you looked. It was the site which would 
be chosen by a general who wished to 
dominate the approaches to this valley. 
Not even in that country of splendid 
country seats is there one commanding so 
wide a view as this, up and down the 
long, gentle valley which stretches out, 
softened by the haze of the mountains, 
broken by countless lanes of greens and 
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browns and grays, and canopied over by 
a blue left bluer by vast masses of sheer 
white clouds. Here, on the site of High- 
lands, stood splendid oaks, no one knew 
how old, just close enough not to ob- 
struct the view, massive oaks whose limbs 
had scarce been touched by the hand of 
man ; and under these lay the sward of a 
bluegrass whose like is not to be found 
in all of Old England itself, nor ever 
was in all the time of her history. This 
turf was never broken by plow or culti- 
vation, unless it were that of corn-plant- 
ing natives centuries gone by. Perhaps 
the grave of some cacique may have 
marked this hill some time. Over yonder, 
just across the garden fence, were graves 
of the caciques of this family, who had 
made this their home more than a hun- 
dred years. They had lived and loved 
and builded here in times when work- 
men who made brick walls used the old 
Flemish bond, and not the American 
style of brick-laying which marks more 
recent and hastier edifices thereabout. 

But at Highlands, the years had done 
their work as is their way. The male line 
of the Cowles race was gone or scattered. 
There remained here, sole occupants of 
this great mansion house, but two wom- 
en: Miss Sally Cowles, aunt of Dixie, 
and Dixie herself, half owner with her 
aunt of all this property. In some way 
the place, badly managed by hirelings, 
made them living enough. 

It may be guessed without a word on 
our part, that Dixie was the apple of her 
Aunt Sally’s eye. Without her the latter 
had had little joy of life, for she was one 
of those who labored heavily in the seas 
of existence, whereas Dixie skimmed 
them ever lightly. Thus matters had been 
since Dixie could remember ; thus in the 
belief of Miss Sally and Miss Sally’s 
neighbors they always must be; for the 
said neighbors knew well enough Miss 
Sally’s temper, which wot not of change, 
neither brooked any contradiction. 

Miss Sally was of years which one 
need not mention, but she was wholly 
unreconstructed and incorrigible. The 
war, to be sure, was past and gone, a 
sacred and accepted thing. But this new 
and wholly modern invasion of the 
Northerners, these rich folk who were 
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coming in and buying country places, 
who were bringing in vapid and soulless 
ways of life, who were filling all the at- 
mosphere thereabout with the reek of 
gasoline, and doing so much to change 
the old times and old ways for the worse 

against these Miss Sally waged un- 
Hinching and unceasing war. ‘To none of 
these, unless perhaps it might have been 
Mrs. Heath-Wormley, who asseverated 
that once, somewhere, some time, she 
had had Southern ancestry herself, did 
the ruling mistress of Highlands open 
the door. She lacked not decision as to 
her own mind. 

Miss Sally Cowles’ inheritance was 
small in money, much in acres, and meas- 
ureless in tradition and in pride. It was 
her one grief that there remained only 
herself to keep up the traditions of her 
family. She was the last in the line of 
direct descent, the last save Dixie to bear 
the name which so soon must pass. And 
she resolved that with her and her gen- 
eration all should end. As she had never 
wedded, so she was resolved that Dixie 
never should, but should remain there 
with her, they two simply holding the 
last citadel of the family and the family’s 
pride. She made this stern and relentless 
resolve, although any comparison at any 
hour of the day would have shown her 
that Dixie was more beautiful than any 
of these sweet women of the past whose 
portraits hung upon the walls or rested 
in faded ambrotypes under the glass of 
cabinets. The young men of that region 
did not lack in manly daring. One after 
another they rode up to Highlands, but 
one after another, for one reason or an- 
other, Miss Sally managed to dismiss 
and to dispense with all. To the best of 
her-resolution, to the extent of her abil- 
ity, she made as much a recluse of poor 
Dixie as of herself. 

But of course the traditions of the 
family were to be maintained, and of 
course a life like this could not fit a 
young girl properly for the rank of lady 
of this family. There had been some cer- 
tain terms passed in Baltimore at Miss 
Carrie Caton’s school for the finishing 
of young ladies. These terms, as it 
chanced, were now but recently ended, 
and Miss Sally was obliged to confess 


to herself, as she jealously watched each 
word and action of her young charge’s 
daily conduct, it all had left Dixie 
Cowles not more happy, but perhaps less 
so. In fact, on that very day, even as 
Miss Sally and a couple of dusky maids 
assisted Dixie into her portrait garb, 
that young person, with a deep sigh, had 
voiced the most treasonable of all pos- 
sible thoughts : 

“Now if only we had an auto-car, in- 
stead of that miserable little phaéton, 
how much better it would be!” 

“Dixie,” said her Aunt Sally to her 
sternly, “never let me hear you say such 
words again. I fancy Mr. Gainsborough 
had no car. Our people have always had 
their own horses, their own conveyances, 
and have found them quite good enough 
for all the uses of ladies in society. An 
automobile, indeed !” 

Now, these are some of the reasons 
why Mrs. Siddons poured tea for Queen 
Charlotte, the Countess Blessington and 
others, without the assistance of the Hon- 
orable Mrs. Graham that afternoon. 
They served well enough also, perhaps, 
to explain the occasional uneasy strolls 
of young Meacham and others who lived 
across the valley, to the gallery front, 
where now they also, as had their hostess, 
swept an unsatisfied, if not dissatisfied, 
glance up and down the road which led 
over toward the mountain. 


Ii] 


Meantime, in the shadiest portion of 
the great gallery at Highlands, Miss 
Sally sat in an easy chair and read, or 
pretended to read, or perhaps indeed 
tried to read, that certain immortal work 
in our literature known as Mr. Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of Rome.” It had be- 
come Miss Sally’s duty, in her belief, to 
complete that somewhat serious duty 
which she called “forming the mind” of 
her charge, and in her belief, repeated 
readings from the immortal work afore- 
said could not fail to be of the greatest 
benefit in this forming. Dixie herself did 
not in the least relish this process, and 
was accustomed, when she saw Miss 
Sally advancing with a certain look 
upon her face, to make light excuse and 














Our picture lady, as in the original by Mr. Gainsborough, was bending the gaze 
of her dark eyes a little to one side 
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hasten away into some inaccessible spot. 
In ever so many ways Miss Sally sought 
betimes to disguise the fact that she had 
Mr. Gibbon’s work concealed about her, 
but Dixie’s eyes appeared of preter- 
natural sharpness, which could pierce 
through any apron. Even could she de- 
tect, by the artless gaze of Miss Sally's 
eye, when the latter had the book in am- 
bush close to the flower-pot on the gal- 
lery stand. For these reasons, the forming 
of Miss Dixie’s mind had not advanced 
so rapidly as might have been expected. 

“But, Aunt Sally,” she expostulated 
one day when cornered, “you think I 
ought to know all about these things, yet 
what good does it do me? Come, now, 
have you read every word of that book 
yourself—every word of it—and can 
you remember it all? I can’t, and I think 
it’s horrid. Why, uniess I mark the place 
with a pencil, I can’t remember where 
I left off, and time and time again I have 
caught myself reading up to some pencil 
mark where I stopped, no one knows 
how long ago. Now, isn’t that what they 
call an industrial waste? And honest 
now, can you yourself tell—without 
marking, you know—where you left off 
reading? And have you ever read it a//? 
Honest, now, I mean.” 

Aunt Sally colored a trifle. “Well, my 
dear,” she said, “I will admit that I have 
found the fourth and fifth volumes of 
perhaps less interest than the earlier 
ones. It is my intention, however, to com- 
plete them all with you, my dear.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ said Dixie, who 
ferred French. 

“It is astonishing, the parallel between 
these days and those of ancient Rome,” 
went on Miss Sally firmly. “The degen- 
eracy of these times and of those might 
be the same. For instance, listen here, 
where Mr. Gibbon describes some of the 
customs of those earlier days.” 

Miss Sally, placing herself in such po- 
sition that Dixie could not escape, 
opened the fateful volume and began to 
read: “ ‘This native splendor, continues 
Ammianus, is degraded and ,sullied by 
the conduct of some nobles, who assume 
an unbounded license of vice and folly. 
They contend with each other in the 
empty vanity of titles and surnames 
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which may impress the ears of the vul- 
gar with astonishment and respect. From 
a vain ambition of perpetuating their 
memory, they affect to multiply their 
likenesses in statues of bronze and mar- 
ble. The ostentation of displaying, of 
magnifying, perhaps, the rent rolls of the 
estates which they possess, from the ris- 
ing to the setting sun, provokes the just 
resentment of every man who recollects 
that their poor and invincible ancestors 
were not distinguished from the meanest 
soldiers by the delicacy of their food, or 
by the splendor of their apparel. But the 
modern nobles measure their rank and 
consequence according to the loftiness 
of their chariots’-—note that, my dear,” 
interrupted Miss Sally, “note what Mr. 
Gibbon says now—‘They measure their 
rank according to the loftiness of their 
chariots” Then he goes on further— 
‘Followed by a train of fifty servants, 
and tearing up the pavement, they move 
along the streets with the same impa- 
tient speed as though they traveled with 
post horses. Their robes of silk and pur- 
ple float in the wind, and as they are 
agitated by art or accident, they occa- 
sionally discover the undergarments ; the 
rich tunics, embroidered with the figures 
of various animals.’ 

“Now, I leave it to you, Dixie my 
darling,” said Miss Sally, affectionately 
laying a hand on her niece’s shoulder. “‘I 
submit to your sober judgment if that 
might not be an exact description of most 
of these Northerners who have come 
down into our valleys to live in these 
late years! It describes their loose ways 
of living, their pretentious way of dress 
—even the very chariots which they use. 
And you, one of our family, are talking 
about an automobile! Dixie, my dear, 
beware!” 

In view of all this, how could it have 
been expected that Miss Dixie would 
start out for the Heath-Wormley cos- 
tume tea in anything different than the 
family phaéton? Certainly she did not 
ride in the lofty chariot of Rome. 


IV 


“My God, man! Hurry!” cried Billy 
Williams, as he sprang out of his car 
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and rushed up to the wreck now suddenly 
piled up in front of him in the deep 
trough road. “Back there—around the 
curve—back there! Don’t you hear me? 
Come on now, Harding.” 

But even as he was calling out orders 
to the occupants of the long, blue-bodied 
car, he himself was clearing away the 
remnants of poor Dixie’s little equipage. 
Another young man came forward also 
and aided in the subjugation of the 
wildly kicking Nancy. Billy Williams 
himself, strong as he was, grew doubly 
strong in his excitement. He swung aside 
the wreck of the phaéton as though it 
were nothing, tore lose one tug, ripped 
a few straps here and there, pushed back 
and kicked aside the wreckage ; and then 
stooped down, half-sobbing, to pick up 
the white and helpless figure which lay 
beneath. 

As he raised her in his arms, one arm 
of the girl fell out oddly. He caught it 
tenderly, seeing that a bone was broken. 
The other hand still held its plume, and 
so he carried her in his arms, hat and 


pearls, and wine-colored frock and gray 
satin over-body, now sodden and dusty, 
garbing a limp and crumpled figure. He 


half-sobbed in his throat. His fair face 
was bent into a frown. All the trouble of 
his soul showed plainly enough. So he 
got into the body of the car, still holding 
the crushed and dusty little figure in his 
arms. Then, seeing she had fainted, he 
broke out into hearty curses of all things 
animate and inanimate, his friends re- 
garding him and his burden in horror 
more silent, but not less abject. Billy did 
not notice at the time that Sir Charles, 
the spaniel, was still clinging to his leg, 
doing what he could to protect his mis- 
tress. 

“Here, you boy,” called out Billy at 
length, to Danny, who was blubbering at 
the roadside, unhurt, as negro boys 
mostly are in enterprises of this nature. 
“Get in here, quick! Where does this 
lady live?” 

Danny, with one hand in his eye, said, 
“Her live at Highlan’s, ovah dar. I caint 
come ‘long. Who’s goin’ to take care of 
my mar’? ’Sides. i’m skeered about them 
thar in-jines.” 

“Shut up!” cried Williams. 


Billy 
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“Leave the mare alone and get in here. 
Show us the road, now. Drive on, fast as 
yo" can go.” This last to the chauffeur. 

.igain the purr of the engines began, 

and ten minutes of the steady flight of 
the rapid machine brought them in full 
view of the tall, white pillars which over- 
looked the handsomest lawn in all Vir- 
ginia, a lawn that never had known plow 
or wheel. There was a long, steady 
scream of warning, and the blue-bodied 
car, swift as a bird, caught the curve 
at the great iron gates and without pause, 
swept up the drive. 
_ “Straight cried Billy. 
“Hurry!” The car left the gravel, took 
the turf, and a moment later stopped at 
the foot of Highlands gallery steps; at 
the place where Dixie lived; Dixie, who 
had started out as fresh and beautiful as 
any portrait of the past, and who now 
came back as limp and broken as any 
rudely handled flower. 

Naturally, it was Miss Sally who came 
out with the servants. Miss Sally had had 
presentiments, as well as Mrs. Heath-. 
Wormley. In shori, she always did, 
whenever she let Dixie go out of her 
sight. In short again, there were few mo- 
ments of any sort when Miss Sally did 
not have presentiments about something. 
But when she heard the scream of this 
hated vehicle, this lofty chariot of mod- 
ern antiquity, she had stepped to the 
window and at once had seen that this 
time her presentiment had come true. 
She was very pale as she approached and 
saw the crumpled figure, in all its pearls 
and lace and plumes and satins, lying 
helpless in a stranger’s arms. That that 
stranger was one of the hated Northern- 
ers, one of those who aped the pomp of 
ancient Rome, who paralleled or passed 
the vices of that other day, Miss Sally 
did not for one moment hesitate to be- 
lieve. 

Sir Charles was still clinging faith- 
fully to the leggings of Billy Williams, 
when the latter stepped down from the 
car with his burden in his arms. As yet 
the girl had not spoken, indeed scarce 
had stirred, almost seemed to have ceased 
to breathe. Tears now were running 
down Billy Williams’ dust covered_ face 
as he advanced toward the gallery steps. 
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He gulped, unable for the time to tell 
who he was or what was toward. Only 
he nodded to the broken pi ture lady In 
his arms, then went on up the steps, and 
where he 


stood waiting to be shown 
should deposit that which he bore. 

‘That this man was born north of the 
Potomac, and that no gentleman could 
] 


by any possibility be born north of the 


Potomac, of course was obvious to Miss 
Sally’s mind. He 
Frank, a Goth, a Hun. Nevertheless, he 


so tall 


was a barbarian, a 


was a barbarian and strong, so 
kindly and so contrite, so grieved at this 
which had happened, that for the mo 
ment Miss Sally was speechless. He had 
committed the original crime of being a 
Northerner, the additional crime of own 
ing an auto-car, the ultimate crime of all 
crimes, of injuring that which was dearer 
to Miss Sally than life itself. Unknown, 
very man she would 
least have had 
come; and this girl, her ewe lamb, the 
pride of her life, the heart of her heart, 
whose hand she had hoped should never 
be touched by that of man, in any but the 
and reverent way, he now 
Devise such situa 


unvouched for, the 


wished to see here, he 


most distant 
carried in his arms! 
tion as you like, and you shall find no 
meaner advent than this for poor Billy 
Williams. 

It made no difference that young 
Harding and Anderson, Billy Williams’ 
companions, remained standing hatless 
on the lawn, dejected and grief-stricken 
It made no difference that the face of 
Billy himself was wet with tears, that his 
blue were clouded with genuine 
grief. In some way he managed to re 
his elbow as he en 


eyes 
move his hat with 
tered the door of Highlands 
house, and the face thus the more fully 
disclosed was not that of a criminal. His 
forehead, protected from grime and sun- 
burn, was high and white, his teeth were 
good, as might be seen as now he gritted 
them to pull himself together. In short, 
his whole attitude, in spite of this man- 
ner of coming, carried that intangible yet 
not to be mistaken air which we associate 
with gentlemen. Yet not even all this 
made any difference. Had he been gifted 
with the presence and the tongue of an 
gels, it would have made no difference in 
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the mind of the mistress of Highlands, 
who now confronted him. He had injured 
Dixie. Lhat was the last word in crime. 
‘here was no explanation, no expiation. 
Dixie herself would never tell whether 
or not she had regained consciousness 
during all these events; whether or not 
she was aware she was being carried 
in a stranger’s arms. Obviously she might 
not admit this, for to do so was to admit 
that heard the strange, 
fluent 
these young men’s speech, not unmixed 


had also 


and unrestrained conversation of 


she 


with profanity, such was their agitation 
and distress. It must be admitted that 
Billy Williams himself had called down 
wrath upon himself, his friends, his as- 
sociates, the earth, and all things beneath 
But most of all he and his 
friends said, ““What a shame, what a 
damned shame!” They said something 
also about the ~ poor little thing,” and 
once Billy himself, almost pale beneath 
his coat of dust, declared—‘My God! 
I’m afraid gone! And what a 
beauty—what an absolute’ stunner!” 
Now, if Dixie had heard all of these 
matters, obviously it would not have 
been discreet for her to admit the fact. 

Whatever the fears of these unlucky 
young gentlemen, they were not shared 
by the splendid intuition and yet more 
splendid courage of Miss Sally herself, 
who, caring nothing for her presenti- 
ments now she had them realized, refused 
to admit the truth as these others saw ir. 
She led.the way to Dixie’s little boudoir, 
all done in white and silk, its windows 
looking out over the wide valley, and 
motioned there to Billy to place his 
burden on the four-poster, under its rose- 
colored canopy. After that Billy, big and 
dirty and gulping in distress, stood si- 
lent, his hat in his hand. Thus far Miss 
Sally had not spoken a word, nor needed 
she to do so now. “I’ll send a doctor 
quick,”” he stammered; and so vanished 
downstairs. Whereafter, methinks, one 
certain sea-going auto-car made record 
time to the village of Charlotteville, 
some dozen miles away. 


V 


the sun. 


she’s 


A mere ruffian might perhaps now 
have hastened away across county or 
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state lmes, and almost any coward would 
swiftly have gotten away from dangers 
such as these easily might prove. No man 
could relish what had now to be faced, 
bad enough for any neighborhood, worse 
here. But the first act of Billy Williams, 
after sending his car back with Dr. 
Evans, of Charlotteville, was to send a 
telegram to his father in Pennsylvania, 
that he would be detained at Charlotte- 
ville indefinitely. After that, he said 
good-by to his two friends, chartered 
several rooms in the quiet old tavern of 
Charlotteville, and settled down to wait. 
He was fairly well convinced that all 
this time nothing worse than a broken 
arm and a general shaking up had en- 
sued in this accident, but he had resolved 
to see the matter mended in every way 
before leaving this part of the country. 
As to the they got abroad 
swiftly enough. After he had been ar- 
rested and put under bonds—cash bail— 
no one saw Mr. Williams as he ate at 
the hotel, as he passed on the street. 
Faces were turned aside from him, even 


facts, 


the landlord of the hotel proving frigid. 


A gloomy ghost, he wandered now 
among scenes that received him not. Doc- 
tor Evans, the physician whom he had 
hurriedly sent out to Highlands, was the 
only one of all these who showed any 
signs of friendship. His report after his 
first visit was reassuring. He alone of 
all the citizens gave token of any further 
interest in Billy Williams’ life and 
career. 

Thus ostracized, Billy did the best he 
could in the quaint old town. He spent 
much time around the University build- 
ings, studying the architectural scheme 
devised by Mr. Thomas Jefferson, and 
carried out in newer buildings since that 
gentleman’s day. Even the old colored 
man who had charge was none. too 
friendly, but him he bribed to take him 
through the place, and so strolled off 
threugh the little rooms where on the 
mantels and lintels were cut names 
carved also in this nation’s history. He 
studied the bronze tablets and their long 
lists of sons of the University of Vir- 
ginia who had gone forth to fight and 
die in the lost cause. In the library he 
spent certain hours in reading, but the 
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young ladies there would do no more 
than look at him, when he himself was 
engaged, and over the tops of their 
papers. The days dragged for this young 
man. He spent most of the time out of 
doors, showed that he could judge and 
ride a horse, showed that he could com- 
port himself, in the saddle or at dinner, 
as a gentleman. But it gained him 
nothing. It was known that his automo- 
bile had run down, or was said to have 
run down, and grievously injured Miss 
Dixie Cowles, of one of the oldest fam- 
ilies of Virginia. It was held mere good 
fortune that the young lady had not been 
killed. The injury of a woman was some- 
thing not to be explained by any man, 
or in any circumstances. Billy was not 
hated so much as he was forgotten, wiped 
off the mental tablets of all the world. 
He was taboo. He was a leper. 

Perhaps, had his own grief at the ac- 
cident not been so deep and sincere, 
some of this might have cut him to the 
point of wrath. As it was, he accepted all 
as just punishment; indeed his punish- 
ment was not great enough for him. It 
was his way to take his medicine, as he 
called it. As to the business back home, it 
might go to the devil, and so might all 
else, until he saw this thing through, un- 
til he saw that the young lady was again 
well, and quite herself—saw her again, 
by Jove! That was his mental process. 
The sight of her as she had sat, pale and 
startled, in the phaéton—a_ glimpse 
caught just one instant before there 
came the obliterating crash—the re- 
membrance of her in her quaint finery, 
like some lady of another day—all that, 
let us repeat, was fresh in Billy’s mem- 
ory. We have said that Dixie was almost 
alarmingly pretty. In spite of himself, 
he finally admitted that his concern was 
something rather more than that for one 
injured through his own mishap. He in- 
tended now to stay, if it took all summer, 
until he might see this young Virginia 
damsel again and in her own proper per- 
son. 

But how might that be arranged? 
There seemed little hope. He had had no 
word from Highlands since the time of 
his unlucky arrival there. No invitation 
had answered his polite notes of inquiry. 
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He sent up flowers, many flowers every 
day—this, of course, without his card, 
but the identity of the sender seemed to 
be guessed or known, and they came back 
to him without fail. Evidently he was 
not ranked among the most favored na- 
tions in that corner of the world. Obvi- 
ously the owners of Highlands knew 
that he, a criminal, still lurked in the 
vicinity, but with equal obviousness they 
considered him not worth more attention. 

Thus matters went for well-nigh a 
month, even Doctor Evans vouchsafing 
little more than noncommittal informa 
tion, until at length Billy cornered that 
gentleman against an elm tree on the 
street as he passed one day at the mid- 
day hour, and demande! of him, as be- 
tween man and man, a frank statement 
of the truth. ‘“‘How’s she coming on, 
Doctor, honest now? Is her arm going to 
be all right ?” 

The doctor looked at him somewhat 
quizzically, smiling around the corners 
of his grave, gray eyes. “What makes you 
so anxious, son?”’ he asked. 

“Well, I am anxious, anyhow. I'd 
never be happy again if | thought I'd 
hurt that girl. Tell me, is her arm going 
to be short ?” 

“You doubt my professional skill,” 
smiled the doctor. ‘Il think I may say to 
you that the knitting of the bones—it 
was only a fracture of the radius—is now 
very well There will be no 
disfiguration of the member, and no scar 
in the least visible upon the tissues.”’ 

“Then she’ll never show it?” ex- 
claimed Billy eagerly. “She'll be good as 
new?” : 

“Almost, I should say,”’ assented Doc- 
tor Evans. “There were a few scratches 
about the face, from the gravel, but they 
have quite cleared up, | am glad to say. 
She’s all right enough, and I may as well 
tell you. These Virginia girls look like 
china cupids, but you can’t dent them 
with an axe, my son. Yes, she’s going to 
be all right.” 

Billy, thus exalted to the seventh 
heaven of joy, was about to turn away, 
when he noticed that Doctor Evans was 
standing and looking after him. “How'd 
you like to go out and have a look at the 
yatient yourself, say to-morrow morning, 
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son, since you appear to doubt my word ?” 

“Oh, by Jove!” said Billy. “Do you 
think I might?” 

“You might if you are a man of cour- 
age,” replied Doctor Evans, “and on the 
whole I believe you are. But tell me, 
aren’t you afraid of Miss Sally Cowles?” 

“Awfully,” admitted Billy. 

“So are we all! My son, the man who 
can handle Miss Sally Cowles, and can, 
as it were, induce her to feed from the 
hand, can simply own all of Albemarle, 
Rock Bridge and adjacent counties, with 
the Blue Ridge range, the Shenandoah 
Valley and Rock Fish Gap thrown in.” 

“But the girl—the young lady—that 
is to say, | mean Miss Cowles, Miss Dixie 
Cowles,” stuttered Bill. “Does she hate 
me, absolutely ?”’ 

“Of course she does,” said the doctor, 
solemnly. “You'd better come up with 
me to-morrow morning. After that,’ he 
added, with one more keen glance at the 
florid face of the honest young chap, “1 
think you had better be going home. 
Something might happen to you down in 
this country.” 


Vi 


Now, Billy Williams was not what 
you would have called a timid soul, and 
had proved this more ways than one in 
his years of young manhood. He was a 
boxer, a wrestler, erstwhile a member of 
his football team, and knew the bottom 
of a scrimmage as well as the top of 
same, proving somewhat indestructible 
in either place. During a strike in his 
father’s mills in Pennsylvania, it was 
Billy himself who had sallied out, laid 
violent hands upon the leader of the 
workmen, and reduced him to a reason- 
able frame of mind. His quick temper 
and fighting spirit might have been seen 
in his auburn hair, his florid complexion, 
his choleric eyebrow and his fighting eye. 
Yet the truth has to be said—which is, 
that as Billy rode out with Doctor Evans 
in the rattle-trap buggy—Billy’s car had 
long since been relegated to the rear of 
the livery barn—he was reduced to a 
state of abject, trembling fear. When the 
old vehicle rolled into the curve of 
Highlands’ drive and they faced the 





He stooped down, half sobbing, to pick up the white and helpless figure that lay beneath 
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white pillars of the tall old mansion 
house, he would have been glad could he 
with credit have climbed out and gone 
back home on foot. Nor could he have 
told which of the two ladies he was to 
face he most dreaded in the encounter. 

Doctor Evans carelessly pointed with 
his broken whip as they drove along the 
graveled way. “There’s where you tore 
up the turf with your old _ benzine 
wagon,” said he. “But don’t you see, the 
marks are all gone. 

“Wonderful turf this, nothing like it 
in the country. Yes, no scar is visible at 
this time, unless perhaps it may be the 
laceration of Miss Sally’s soul.” 

“Oh, my God!” said Billy, who was 
now perspiring, although the morning 
was yet cool. Doctor Evans grinned ma- 
liciously. 

Yet as good fortune would have it, it 
was Dixie herself whom they met first. 
She was just coming out the door on the 
gallery, to care for the bird which swung 
there in a cage, when she looked out, of 
course by the merest chance, and saw the 
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approaching vehicle. All she then could 
do was, with one feminine gesture, to 


smooth down both her frock and her 
hair, take a glance wildly at the mirror 
of the shaded window to see how her 
blouse was doing, and then to advance 
to the top of the gallery stair. 

There may have been other men, old 
and young, who have blushed somewhat, 
yet I ween that never did maiden look 
upon man with face more fiery than that 
which Billy Williams himself now 
turned upward. In truth, there was just 
a touch of color in the cheeks of Dixie 
herself. Her head was high, her eyes 
wide, her carriage free and confident. 
No longer limp and broken and helpless, 
this maiden seemed ; and as Billy gazed, 
certain resolutions grew strong in his 
bosom. 

“Why! Doctor Evans!” exclaimed 
Dixie, greeting him. “What brings you 
out this morning ?” 

Billy looked about with sudden sus- 
picion, having entertained the earlier be- 
lief that the doctor’s visits were diurnal, 
at the least. Doctor Evans pulled a 
grave face. 

“The trouble,’ 


’ 


’ 


said he, ‘“‘nas now ar- 
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rived at its most crucial stage. I felt that 
[ would have to make one more visit to 
day. I have brought with me, as you see, 
Mr. William Williams, of eastern Penn- 
sylvania, whom you may recognize as the 
author and contriver of your misfortune. 
But of. course you don’t remember—’”’ 

Of course Dixie did not, and of course 
Dixie was glad to meet Mr. Williams on 
so fine a morning. “I had forgotten Mr. 
Williams,” she said. ‘he minx ! 

“But I’ll never forget how you looked, 
Miss Cowles!” managed Billy, stammer- 
ingly. Which was not so bad, for al- 
though a trifle bald in statement, it was 
obviously altogether true. 

The color in Dixie’s cheeks heightened 
just a trifle. “You are staying some time 
in the neighborhood ?” Billy’s blush, yet 
more incredibly deep, was the answer. 

“Looks as though he’d settled here for 
some time, Miss Dixie,” said the doctor, 
smiling. ““He has got to appear in court 
before long.” 

“In court!” 

“Uh-huh! Manslaughter. Of course 
you know they bound Mr. Williams over? 
They all thought you were going to die. 
If you hadn’t got up right away, they'd 
have tried him and hung him, sure. As 
it is, they will try him, and very likely 
imprison him for life, Miss Dixie. I don’t 
know—”’ 

“Why! The idea!” cried the girl. 
“They'll do nothing of the sort.’ Why, he 
couldn’t help it. It all comes of that 
Nancy horse. She’s so silly. Why, if 
they’ve been keeping this gentleman in 
jail all the time, it wasn’t right, that’s 
all about it, and they must take him out, 
right away! I’ve always told my aunt 
that we ought to give up horses nowadays 
and get us a car.” This last irrelevantly. 

“Certainly smashed the buggy up a 
little,” ventured Billy. “I don’t know 
what I can do about that—don’t know 
what I can do at all, I’m sure. If only I 
could get a new buggy, or a dozen, or a 
car—or anything—of course, you can’t 
square that sort of thing, you know. All 
I can do is to say I’m awfully sorry. You 
must know that.” 

“You must not feel that way in the 
least,” returned Dixie soberly, her own 
color heightened. “It was an accident 
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which might have happened to anyone. 
‘The curve in the deep road there is very 
short, and the wonder is that there are 
not more accidents.” 

At this time Sir Charles, Dixie’s red 
spaniel, came out and renewed his at- 
tentions to Billy’s leg, biting him where 
he had hitherto been accustomed to bite. 
Dixie fell upon him and hugged him un 
der one arm. As for Billy, he could have 
hugged them both, so great a load seemed 
lifted from his soul. 

“You mustn’t mind him, Mr. Wil- 
liams,” said the young lady. “You 
mustn’t mind anything at all. Wont you 
come in?” She led the way, saying over 
her shoulder—“Of course, I’m not a 
patient any longer, and you mustn't 
think that for an instant. I’m all right.” 

“Is she all right!” said Billy to his 
own subconscious soul. “Is she all right? 
Well, I wonder!” And at about that time 
they met Miss Sally in the hall—a very 
motionless and icy Miss Sally. 

As Miss Sally ventured no speech, 
silly himself began—‘“I just came up to 
call, Miss Cowles, and make my best 
of course, I hadn’t any right 
to run over—I mean, hadn’t any right 
to call—that, of course, I oughtn’t to 
call at all—but then—you. see how it 
is,” he ended lamely. 

Miss Sally did not see how it was at 
all, but seeing that this stranger was by 
hook or crook again within the doors of 
her house, she somewhat coldly motioned 
the way to one of the state parlors of the 
place. 

“The young gentleman has remained 
in our neighborhood for something like 
a month, Miss Sally,” began Doctor 
Evans, somewhat icily himself. “You 
will allow me to suggest that his con- 
duct seems to me to have been most 
proper, that he has done everything he 
could in the circumstances.” 

Miss Sally’s prim little figure, her gray 
little head, her dark eyes, showed just 
the slightest sense of this reproof, and 
she unbent to the extent of speaking. 
“My niece is very dear to me, to us all.” 
She addressed herself to Billy. 

“Tsn’t she, though!” burst out this 
gentleman with enthusiasm. 

“IT beg your pardon?” rejoined Miss 
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Sally coldly. Things did not progress 
very well. Miss Sally remained standing, 
Miss Dixie hesitated at the door, the 
gentlemen also remained standing, awk- 
ward. But now came one of those un- 
foreseen, unexpected events, which 
prove beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that guardian angels sometimes hover 
about even the worst of us. As Billy 
stood, nervous and awkward, his eye fell 
upon a certain book which lay upon the 
center table. “But I say,” said he, “I see 
you like Gibbon, don’t you? Great, 
isn’t he?” 

“Are you an admirer of that author?” 
asked Miss Sally, turning toward him, 
with a certain softening of the features. 

“Awfully. Why—I him!’ said 
Billy, suddenly. Liar! 

“A great work, sir,” said Miss Sally, 
nodding toward the sacred volume on the 
center table. 

“Of the greatest,” rejoined Billy, with 
equal gravity. . 

“You have read it all, I do not doubt ?” 

Billy seemed not to hear this question, 
but went on with increasing enthusiasm. 
In about four or five minutes Miss Sally 
was discovering that after all this man 
had something the air of a gentleman, 
that his carriage was good, his dress ir- 
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reproachable. Doctor Evans, seeing the 
setting of the wind, ventured to remark 
that Mr. Williams’ grand-mother was of 
the Carolina Maurys, and that the young 


man himself was very fond of the 
Southern country. It was at about that 
time, as closely as the records may 
establish it, that Miss Sally asked them 
all to be seated. And then and there Billy 
rose to heights of genius. 

“Odd, isn’t it, that we should like the 
same things so much?’’—He gazed im- 
partially from Miss Sally to Miss Dixie. 
—‘‘Now, I have a copy of Gibbon down 
at my hotel—been reading it all the time. 
If you wouldn’t mind, I’d like to send 
you one, special binding, that sort of 
thing—from my hotel—not, of course, 
that I have any right to read Gibbon— 
I mean to send you a hotel—I mean to 
send you anything, of course you under- 
stand.—But I’d like you to know if I 
could—I sort of wish—Oh! Madam, of 
course you see how awfully sorry I am 
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for it all. I just thought I'd come up 
this morning to call personally, and now 
that I see this young lady looking so well, 
I can’t tell you how awfully sorry—lI 
mean how awfully glad—I am, of 
course.” 

Miss Sally sent for lemonade. The 
doctor and Miss Dixie withdrew. Almost, 
silly thought, he heard sounds of 
laughter from the hall. 

“So, Mr. Williams, you are fond of 
that immortal work, “The Decline and 
Fall of Rome,’ ” began Miss Sally, bend- 
ing upon her victim her piercing gaze. 
“I read it often to my niece. I consider 
the work invaluable for the forming of 
the mind of the young.” 

“Sure!” said Billy. ““What’s finer ?”’ 

“IT beg pardon?” said Miss Sally, 
icily. 

“T mean to say, that we quite agree as 
to that, my dear lady,” replied Billy. “In 
short, I think we agree on many different 
thinfgs—that is, if we weren’t so differ- 
ent—that is, we quite agree on so many 
things, you know.” 

“Do we indeed ?”’ remarked Miss Sally. 
“At least we can both agree that the issue 
of this unfortunate event has been so 
happy as it is. I quite approve of your 
feelings in the matter, sir.” 

“Of course, you know I sent up the 
flowers,” said Billy, blushing. 

“Yes, of course. But that was impos- 
sible,” rejoined Miss Sally sternly. 

“But I didn’t send my card,” said 
Billy. “I didn’t have the right—I don’t 
have it now.” 

At that time the lemonade arrived. As 
both sipped at it, Miss Sally did not 
think it worth while to point out that 
perhaps Mr. Williams’ last remark was 
no tonger wholly- necessary. In short, 
Billy himself felt the room in some way 
lighten, in some way knew that he was 
being forgiven. 

“What volumes of Mr. Gibbon’s work 
do you most prefer, Mr. Williams?” at 
last inquired his hostess. 

Billy gasped. ‘“‘Er—lI like the last vol- 
ume pretty well,” said he. Again his 
guardian angel favored him. He had hit 
upon the weak point in his adversary’s 
armor, for in good truth Miss Sally her- 
self had never been able to read beyond 


the first two volumes of this immortal 
work. She therefore discreetly changed 
the subject for the time. Then, little by 
little, without knowing he was talking 
about himself, the artless Billy told 
pretty much all about himself, where he 
lived, what his family did, how many 
times he had been abroad, what he in- 
tended to do in life. As he spoke of these 
latter matters his eyes kindled, for it 
was in the young man really to want to 
do something in the world. On the whole, 
Miss Sally began to approve of him more 
and more. When the doctor and Miss 
Dixie again reappeared, she arose, gave 
him her hand and hoped that if he were 
in that part of the country again he 
would favor them with a call. “It is not 
often,” she said, with a smile, “that I 
meet persons with literary tastes similar 
to my own.” 

“Of course not,” said Billy, cheer- 
fully—‘“That is, | mean to say, why— 
but I’ll come whenever I can, you know. 
I’d like awfully. I think it’s perfectly 
fine about here. I’ve only been abroad a 
couple of times, and I thought I’d like 
to see something more of my own 
country. That’s how I came to be touring 
through here—there’s no way to see a 
country like going in a car, you know.” 

He caught the icy look upon Miss 
Sally’s face once more, and hastened to 
make amends. “But I'll never use one 
again down here, my dear Miss Cowles, 
I assure you. Only, I will come here 
whenever I may. This country—why, 
it’s like going back a hundred years or so 
to a better time— it’s like—why, it’s like 
forgotten music, don’t you know!” 

“You see, my dear,” said Miss Sally 
to Dixie, “Mr. Williams’ family is known 
to me very well. His grand-mother was a 
Maury of South Carolina, as you have 
heard Doctor Evans mention.” 

Billy bowed nicely. “You see, it was so 
absolutely ripping there in that old road 
—looked like another country, might 
have been England—and when I saw 
this young lady”—he bowed nicely to 
Miss Sally, indicating Dixie—‘“why, it 
was sort of like a picture, don’t you know. 
Like a sort of dream. It might have been 
the Honorable Mrs. Graham herself, 
don’t you know—or Miss Graham, that 
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is to say. Oh! I say, you know, now, we 
couldn't blame my driver so awfully 
much—we were knocked in a heap, all 
of us, you see—that is—I mean—” 

“I think,” said Doctor Evans, gently 
taking him by the arm, “I shall have to 
be going to my other patients !” 

But the group did not quite yet break 
apart. The young girl, astonished, or flat- 
tered, or touched by these frank words, 
stood looking at the speaker with startled 
eyes. He was so tall and manly. Did she, 
with eyes of another century, seé in him 
a man fit to wear the garb of any cen 
tury? At least, a slow color came into her 
cheeks. ““Then you like Gainsboroughs ?”’ 
she ventured at last. 

“Of course!” rejoined Billy. “Saw a 
lot of them -in the National Gallery 
abroad. I knew the Honorable Mrs. Gra- 
ham’’—he bowed—“‘before the mare had 
a chance to climb up the bank. Of course, 
I couldn’t understand it fhen. I just 
thought the world had somehow gone 
around. By Jove! I did, you know!” 


“My niece was going to a little tea 


with some others at Whitehall, Mrs. 
Heath-Wormley’s place,” interpreted 
Miss Sally at this point. “The young 
ladies were going in costumes, each to be 
a character from Mr. Gainsborough or 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

“That explains it,” said Billy, gravely. 
“Of course I didn’t know. All I could do 
was to recognize the costume when | 
saw it. It was fine—right to a dot, don’t 
you know. Besides—” 

The hold of Doctor Evans on Billy’s 
elbow tightened. The doctor thought this 
was a good time to stop. A moment later 
they were making their adieux, much to 
Billy’s regret. When at length the old 
buggy began to rattle again down the 
drive, Billy remained silent, and it was 
some moments before the doctor, who 
seemed to be amused with something in 
his own mind, ventured to speak. 

“When do you figure you will go home, 
son ?”’ said he at length. 

“I’m not going home!” said Billy. 

Silence again for some time. They were 
almost at the edge of Charlotteville when 
the doctor spoke again. 

“Are you going to marry that young 
lady, sir?” asked the doctor finally. 
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“T certainly am!” snapped Billy. “I’m 
going to do that if I never do anything 
else in all this world.” 

Suddenly the older man turned and 
clapped him on the shoulder, then shook 
him by the hand. ““Thank God!” said he. 

“But why?” frowned Billy, in perplex- 
ity. “You don’t know so much about me, 
after all.” 

“Well, what I know about a man, | 
know,” said the doctor. “I know some 
other things, too. It’s a shame to have 
a girl like Dixie Cowles wasted, have her 
life wrecked the way it’s going to be up 
there. We all of us want to see her mar- 
ried, and not immolated. She ought to 
marry some good chap with tastes like 
her own, and get out into the world and 
live a bit. Moreover,”—and the doctor 
chuckled—‘“from the way things begin, I 
swear by the immortal gods if I don’t be- 
lieve you will have Miss Sally feeding 
from the hand! My son, you are a won- 
der! That Gibbon business certainly has 
her going !” 


VII 


Who can read a spinster’s heart? 
Which of us, having gained love and all 
its fullness, having held in our arms the 
answer to all our vague questionings, can 
read the heart of one who has always 
questioned and found no answer? Is 
there hidden there merely selfish consid- 
eration, or is there perhaps after all some 
sweet strain of unselfishness, some yearn- 
ing, some longing, some _ tenderness, 
which is approved by those eyes which 
look down upon the loves of this world, 
upon the sea, the mountains, the plains, 
and those that inhabit them? Who can 
read a spinster’s heart justly and fairly? 

How, then, shall we judge Miss Sally 
Cowles? Herself unmarried, she had 
lived practically for this child, who had 
grown up the apple of her eye, the heart 
of her heart. Was this the affection of sel- 
fishness, or of unselfishness, was it the 
bestowal of some unsatisfied yearning on 
the part of the older woman, or was it 
the imperishable love of age for youth? 
The past—what was in the past? Miss 
Sally never said. Only, year by year, the 
sentiment of the community crystallized . 
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in the belief that she had never known or 
cared for the love of man, and that to 
take Dixie away from love such as hers 
would in her own eyes be no less than 
crime. Young men who rode up to High- 
lands and rode away again, also believed 
that. They saw the barrier in the elder 
woman’s eyes at the suggestion of this 
thought, which she could not face—that 
Dixie might some time go away. 

But love is wholly ruthless. Or, at 

least, successful love must sometimes be. 
Had Billy known these things, he would 
not have paused, though that meant the 
grinding of Miss Sally beneath the 
wheels of the chariot of love. And he 
could not pause for anything. Such was 
the effect of his blunt straightforward- 
ness, such the art of his absolute artless- 
ness, that in some way, day after day and 
week after week, he lingered on at Char- 
lotteville, and time and again found him- 
self in the mansion house of Highlands. 
What had happened to him has happened 
to others, and will in the future happen 
again to yet others. He had fallen in 
love, and that practically at first sight. 
The second and third, and the twentieth, 
and the fiftieth sight, but buried him all 
the more deeply in love. 
* Now, I ween, Billy did indeed put 
aside his car, and did indeed secure by 
wire a copy of Mr. Gibbon’s immortal 
work, and did indeed read it night after 
night—for the first time in his life! Little 
by little he advanced into the graces of 
the powers that were at Highlands. With 
Miss Sally, he deplored the extravagance 
of this age—although he sent flowers by 
armfuls every day. It was enough for him 
that Dixie herself admitted she was 
crazy over motoring, admitted that she 
found her way of life somewhat irksome, 
admitted, with a very longing look out 
beyond the edge of the valley, that she 
would like to wander’ out into a wider 
world than this about her. As to this, 
Billy himself had certain resolves. And 
as these resolves became the more ap- 
parent, and obviously the more difficult 
of restraint, it was Miss Sally who now 
lapsed into a state of terror. 

One day late in the afternoon, Miss 
Sally, dry-eyed and unhappy, took to her 
room. Something of presentiment, some 
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playing upon her somewhat delicately 
strung nerves, told her that something 
was going to happen that very day, some- 
thing which she could not forestall, could 
not prevent. Miss Sally knew that It was 
going to happen. And so it did. 

Dixie sat at the far corner of the gal- 
lery, where shade was afforded from the 
evening sun, and as was her wont, looked 
out vaguely across the tender landscape 
which lay beyond. For a moment Billy, 
near by, looked also. Then a gravity came 
upon his features which made him seem 
ten years older. He whirled his chair sud- 
denly toward hers and did that which 
was for him to do. 

“T say,” he began, “it’s no use!”’ 

“What is no use, sir?’’ asked Dixie de- 
murely. 

“Why, all this,” said he. “I can’t stand 
it any longer—I’ve got to know.” 

“To know what ?” inquired Dixie, with 
very great surprise. 

“You know what I must know,” he re- 
joined, frowning. “I’ll not hang around 
any longer.” 

“Hang around, Mr. Williams? I do 
not think I quite—” 

“Oh, but you do! I don’t mean just 
hang around, you know, but then, I wont 
hang around, you know! That’s all.” 

“Have you not passed a pleasant sum- 
mer here, among our mountains, Mr. 
Williams?” asked Dixie, reprovingly. 

“Yes, the only time in all my life,” he 
retorted. “But I haven’t seen any moun- 
tains. I haven’t seen anything but you. 
Now, I want you, and you know it, and 
I’m going to have you, and you might as 
well know that, too.” 

A sudden hush fell on the place. Even 
the birds which had been singing in the 
ivy grew silent, the sparrows ceased to 
twitter on the lawn. The old cat, which 
had been sharpening her claws upon the 
gallery pillar, ceased her work, and the 
distant barking of Sir Charles for the 
time had paused. Even the bees seemed 
to wait, arresting their droning hum. 
Everything was waiting. Nature was 
waiting, life was waiting for the word. 

“What is it that I know?” began 
Dixie, weakly. 

“That I love you! Isn’t it enough?” 

Dixie’s fingers went on with the sam- 
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pler which she had pretended to be em- 
broidering for Miss Sally’s sake, after 
one done by a grandmother long ago, 
but her eyes were down, and it is ques- 
tionable whether they saw the threads. 

“Isn’t that enough?” he repeated. 
“Tsn’t it about all there is in the world, 
after all? What’s the use, if we haven’t 
got that, Dixie, I’d like to ask you? 
Where do we begin or end without that? 
What could I do in the world without 
you, I’d like to know? I say, Dixie, I love 
you, and I’m going to be good to you, 
and I don’t know any more about it than 
that. I’m no sort of use telling things, 
you see, but I—I keep my promises. You 
can take me or leave me, of course, 
Dixie, but if you leave me, I’m no good 
any more after that, that’s all.” 

“You'd get over it,” said Dixie, coolly. 
“They always do.” 


“No,” said Billy, “I wouldn't. I 


couldn’t ever. Besides, you haven’t told 
me yet.” 

“Told you what?” said Dixie, sur- 
prised. 

“That you love me a little.” 


“Oh! Do I?” 

“Why, how could you help it,” asked 
Billy, “the way I feel towards you?” 

“Oh, that doesn’t always count,” said 
Dixie, judicially. “Lots of people may 
love the same person, you know. Take 
Aunt Sally, for instance. She loves me, 
too. It would break her heart to have 
me leave. Of course, I couldn’t think of 
that.” 

“Oh! Couldn’t you!” said Billy, 
fiercely, “couldn’t you, then? Well, we’ll 
see about that, too.” 

“But listen,”—Dixie pushed him back 
with a hand—“You say you keep your 
promises. Oughtn’t I to keep mine? Now, 
I promised her, Aunt Sally, never to 
leave her—that is to say, to go away, you 
know—without her consent. She has been 
my guardian all these years. You couldn’t 
know what good care she has taken 
of me.” 

“But you like things. You want to get 
out—why, you like cars, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

“Yes,” said Dixie gravely, “I certainly 
do. I am more modern than I sometimes 
look, when I’m dressed up for another 
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century. It is Aunt Sally who ought to 
wear the costume of a hundred years ago 
—she lives a hundred years back. But 
then, you see, my word is passed to her.” 

“Where is she?” demanded Billy, sud- 
denly. 

“Wait!” said Dixie. 

“What for?” 

“You don’t know how I feel about it 
myself, yet,” said Dixie. 

His answer to this was to catch her in 
his arms with swift, rude tenderness. He 
drew her to him till his cheek just 
brushed her dark hair, which he touched 
with reverent lips. And it was at that 
time that they both started at the sudden 
sound of some falling body. 

It was Miss Sally, who had dropped 
two volumes of Mr. Gibbon’s immortal 
work upon the gallery floor. She was 
just coming to read to them. They arose 
and faced her now, these two young 
people, hand in hand, as handsome and 
fit a couple, I dare say, as ever stood upon 
that gallery in all the long days of its 
history, much as that is to say. There 
was dignity now in the young man’s car- 
riage, his face was grave and firm. With 
no speech at all, he led Dixie toward 
where Miss Sally stood, and gravely 
bowed before her, lifting the girl’s hand 
in his own. 

She stood regarding them, this un- 
married woman, this guardian of the 
other, silent for some time, looking from 
one face to the other. She seemed sud- 
denly shrunken and far more gray. Ques- 
tioningly, she regarded them with eyes 
dark and straightforward. She raised a 
hand first to this side of her head, then 
to the other, as though to put back her 
hair into place. 

And then a strange and very wonder- 
ful thing happened. Miss Sally’s hands 
ceased to wander aimlessly, nervously 
about. They were half-raised, almost to 
the point of clasping in front of her. The 
lines about her mouth softened strangely. 
Her eyes grew larger, softer, kindlier. 
She stood as one fascinated, gazing upon 
something the like of which never had 
been known to her before—something— 
something which she had missed, and 
which now she saw! Here was Love, a 
thing she had reverenced all her life. 
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This was Love—this was Love!’ And she 
had never known— 


A few moments later Miss Sally found 
herself alone in the long, dim room, at 
the center of Highlands mansion house, 
which also was the center of the family 
and all its traditions. In this high-ceiled 
hall, rarely visited of late days, there 
hung the portraits of dead and gone 
members of the family, mighty men in 
their time, beautiful women in their day. 
Two of these portraits were by the hand 
of no less a person than Sir Joshua him- 
self, and had come across seas long ago. 
The very air and flavor of the past hung 
all about one in this room, dim, silent, 
almost gloomy in its stately repose. It 
was without thought that Miss Sally had 
turned hither, her instinct that of the 
wild thing, hurt or frightened, which 
turns half mechanically towards its 


home, its refuge. Here was sanctuary. 
Miss Sally cast herself down, again 
without conscious selection, upon a seat 
in the darkest corner of the room, shrink- 
ing back, as though to hide from some- 
thing. Her eyes stared out as though at 


Something following. She panted, as 
though half fearful of pursuit. So, agi- 
tated, obviously apprehensive, she sat 
and stared blankly for a time unreck- 
oned by herself, which shall be left un- 
reckoned by us as well. She seemed not 
to see anything close at hand, but to be 
looking far away, either at another place 
or at another time, which, since she did 
not name it consciously to herself, shall 
not be named by us. 

It is enough to say that for a time 
Miss Sally saw none of these belongings 
about her, the stately mahogany with its 
glints of light along the wine-colored 
surfaces, the ancient objects of art ar- 
ranged here and there about the room, 
the portraits in rows upon the wall, the 
tall mirrors on their consol stands, the 
bronze or silver here or there, the white 
marbles yonder by the farther windows. 
She looked beyond these things, and it 
was, as we have said, some unreckoned 
time before she became in the least con- 
scious of these objects immediately 
about her. Then, slowly, little by little, 
there dawned upon her the consciousness 
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of something which had not been brought 
more fully home to her comprehension at 
any earlier time in all her life. What was 
it that Miss Sally saw now, as the light in 
her eyes began to change, as the expres- 
sion of her face slowly but certainly be- 
gan to alter? 

It was this: Yonder row of portraits, 
ancient and stately, hung not as a collec- 
tion of entities, but as a number of pairs/ 
This man, dead long since, rested here 
by the side of his wife. It was so quite 
down the wall. Yes, they hung two and 
two, in pairs! As for the artist, male and 
female made he them. 

Odd, was it not ?—but yonder tall mir- 
rors, pier glasses a dozen feet in height, 
resting on their yellow-veined, marble, 
consol tables, were not two separate 
mirrors, but a pair of mirrors! They had 
been bought thus, and should cataclysm 
come and sale be necessary, they could 
never be sold except as a pair/ 

Startled, Miss Sally looked down at 
the arm of the chair in which she found 
herself. It was one of two known and 
proved Hepplewhites which had been in 
the family time without mind, duplicates, 
the one not differing from the other! 
Shrinking, she removed her hand from 
the arm, as though it burned her. Her 
gaze turned once more into the great 
room, only immediately to fall upon a 
pair of Sheraton card tables, which had 
belonged to Miss Sally’s grandmother. 
They were quite alike. On them stood a 
pair of tall vases, also quite alike. The 
thought was odious! She looked down to 
the two marble heads at the far end of 
the room. Again a pair, duplicates done 
by the hand of some master. Her shifted 
gaze was caught by the gleam of light 
on polished silver. It came from a pair 
of ancient silver candle-sticks, which 
never were made in America, but which 
had been done in duplicate by some lov- 
ing hand long ago! All, all the world 
was two and two! 

Was there then nothing in all. the 
world which was not the counterpart of 
something else? Miss Sally’s face sud- 
denly became grave, as she began to 
realize the duality of all things. She felt 
a weight in her lap, and looking down, 
beheld there two certain objects which 
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unconsciously she had picked up after 
their fall upon the gallery floor. They 
were volumes one and two of Mr. Gib- 
bon’s immortal work, “The Decline and 
Fall of Rome”—a pair of them. 

Beginning to laugh half-hysterically, 
Miss Sally rose and started to place the 
books upon the nearest table. A swift 
sense of humor seized her. She checked 
herself, and systematically laid them 
down, one on each of the pair of Shera- 
ton tables, at the feet of the tall, paired 
vases. Then, returning to her chair in 
the corner, Miss Sally buried her face in 
her hands. 


How long she sat there, she knew not, 
and neither do we, but at last she wiped 
her eyes, obviously damp, whether from 
laughter or tears she knew not; and 
neither shall we ask. 

Poor Miss Sally! Her only fault had 
been that she had learned late about the 
extreme doubleness, so to speak, of all 
created things. She had not reflected that 
time is like a tight-rolled parchment 
scroll, of which we can see only one end 
at the time. Miss Sally had been un- 
winding the scroll at the wrong end. 
What she read in it, having unrolled it 
and having questioned it, perhaps she 
did not then fully know; and neither 
do we know now. Poor Miss Sally! 


VIII 


The Campania was plowing her way 
through the long green rollers, east- 
bound. Miss Cowles, of Virginia, was 
asleep, or trying to sleep, in her state- 
room. Mr. William Williams and his 
bride of three days were sitting in the 
shadiest spot that money could buy, in 
the best corner of the promenade. Under 
the steamer rug, which covered both, he 
held her hand in his. 

“T say, Dixie,” said he, at last, “if the 
whole world ended right here, and there 
never was another thing forever for me, 
I couldn’t kick.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
William Williams. 

“Why, this, you know,” he said, 
vaguely, and shook her hand under the 
rug. “I can’t talk, you know, but now I 
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want to say it—what I couldn’t say at 
first, you know. I think a fellow has to 
sort of live it, don’t you think, somehow ? 
I’m trying to understand all these things, 
you see, and don’t you know, I’m begin- 
ning to believe it isn’t the only thing to 
do, to run around and spend money, and 
that sort of thing, you know? Now, I 
reckon—” | 

“You reckon?” said Dixie, smiling. 

“Yes, I reckon I reckon! I’m getting 
Southern, I suppose. I’m going to live in 
that country part of the time anyhow, 
after this. A fellow learns something 
down there, don’t you think? But, of 
course, I’ve got to drop into the work, I 
suppose, and keep the things going—my 
dad’s got a scandalous lot of money, all 
the papers say. But anyhow, I’m going 
to try to—well, you know, I can’t talk 
worth a damn!” 

“Tut! tut! Dearest, tut! tut!” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure. But no, 
look into me, look square through me. 
I love you, don’t you see? It’s getting 
worse all the time. Honorable Mrs. Wil- 
liams, you certainly have got me going 
for fair!” 

“How did you guess that ?” she asked, 
turning suddenly to him. “Of course, I 
know perfectly well that no mere man 
meeting a girl dressed that way in the 
middle of a road, in the middle of an 
afternoon, without any warning, ever 
would have known who she was, or what 
she was to represent. Tell me, how did 
you know who I was?” 

“Well,” said Billy, “I told you I 
wasn’t going to lie to you, and I wont 
begin it now. The truth is, that night 
after the accident, while the doctor was 
gone, I was hanging around the hotel, 
nervous and uneasy as the devil, and I 
didn’t know what to do. I found myself 
reading the pages of the local paper. 
They had that Heath-Wormley tea all 
written up, all the costumes described, 
that sort of thing. I knew who you were, 
all right, both your name and your place, 
before I got you home—and that night 
I learned what portrait you were. You 
were a picture, all right. And I don’t 
mind telling you that I carried you all 
the way home in my arms, too, although, 
of course, you didn’t know that.” 
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“Of course not,” said Dixie, demurely. 

“For instance,” he went on, “I knew 
the Countess Blessington was Daisy Lin- 
ton, over across the valley, your brides- 
maid, you know. Oh! a lot of them. I 
can fancy that Mrs. Heath-Wormley 
would make a stunning Mrs. Siddons, 
too.” 

“That’s what she thought too,” said 
Dixie. “I suppose that’s why she figured 
out the idea of the costume tea. But it’s 
nice of you not to deceive me, anyhow, 
Billy. Besides, I knew that was how you 
knew it—that first afternoon you called 
with Dr. Evans!” 

“Well, Aow could you know that?” he 
demanded. “I didn’t know you were so 
deep.” 

“IT didn’t know you were so shallow,” 
answered Dixie, “but then, all men are. 
I’m not so sure, either’—and she 
chuckled as she. shook his hand under 
the steamer rug—“about that business of 
your love and affection for Gibbon’s ‘De- 
cline and Fall.’ Tell me, how did you 
happen to think of that idea, dear? If it 
hadn’t been for that, you never would 
have been able to call at Highlands the 
second time. It was genius or luck, I 
don’t know which.” 

“It was Fate,” said Billy, gravely. “It 
was all planned as I told you, it just 
had to be. My falling on the book was 
just luck, accident. I was scared silly, 
and saw it, and couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to say. I reckon it was Fate.” 

They fell silent for some time, the 
small hand snuggling into the larger one 
under the rug. “Well, it’s all right to 
make a bluff like that for Aunt Sally, 
maybe,” said Billy finally, “but I’ll never 
try to fool you, Dixie. It’s no use!” 

“Of course not,” said Dixie. ““Men are 
so easy to understand.” 

“And women are so deuced hard to 
understand.” 
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The afternoon sun was lowering. An 
orange path trembled across the green 
waves, almost to the ship’s side. A breeze 
caught a tendril at the temple of Dixie 
and whipped it playfully across the lips 
of her lord and master. His free hand 
caught it and the kiss seemed to carry up 
the silken strands to the eyes of the girl 
beside him as she turned them upon him. 
Everyone around them was dozing—per- 
haps it was just as well and at that in- 
stant the sun was momentarily obscured 
by a modest cloud, but only for an in- 
stant. 

“Billy,” said Dixie dreamily, after a 
time, snuggling a little closer, “I believe 
you left your car down there at Char- 
lotteville ” 

“What’s the difference?” said Billy. 
“T’ll get a new one when we get across.” 

“What color shall it be?” asked Dixie 
eagerly. 

“Well,” rejoined Billy, “there are 
seven colors cr so in the rainbow, and 
the way I feel now about it, speaking of 
cars, is that I’ll get about seven, and 
have one painted in each of those colors. 
How’d that suit you? But most I wish 
I could get something—colored like that 
gray, blue, silver what-you-may-call-it 
light there was on the valley that after- 
noon. Don’t you know, Dixie?” 

“Billy, you’re foolish.” 

“T know it. On the level, on the abso- 
lute square, old girl, you’ve got me going 
awfully. But then,” he added, tightening 
up onto the small hand under the rug, 
“I’m going the right way, so it’s all right. 
I gave you my word on it, and I haven't 
ever broken it yet, Dixie. Of course, if I 
yarned a little about books and pictures 
and that sort of thing, just to get started, 
that doesn’t count, does it, Dixie? You'll 
forgive me that, wont you?” 

“Sure !”’ said Dixie. 

“Fine!” said Billy. 
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I 


FROM the outshot bed just adjoining 
the kitchen fire—a bed that never 
contained less than four or more than 
six—you, because you were now a young 
man of eight, tumbled, just at the screek 
o’ day, when your mother, the first in the 
house to stir, was poking last night’s 
coals from the ashes in which they had 
been buried alive, building them on the 
hearth, and piling black turf around 
them—to make a big, roaring, blazing 
fire on which would be hung the pot for 


NOTE: This is the first of a group of four stories of 
Ireland by Mr. MacManus. The second, “ Courtin’ 
Days,” will appear in the next issue.—Editor 


your morning’s stirabout. When you had 
carried in a creel of turf for your mother, 
and brought her a “go” of water from 
the well in the hedge, and when she had 
rewarded you with a fadge of unbuttered 
oaten bread—surreptitiously, because it 
would never do for your father, or the 
bunch who were still in the outshot bed 
sleeping with one eye open, to know— 
you took a full-grown man’s stick in your 
fist and drove Branny and Spreckly to 
the Stony Park, there to herd them from 
the corn patch, till a late breakfast hour. 
If the morning was a frosty one, ’twas 
bitter indeed for your little bare feet and 
you must keep ever moving to keep the 
feet from crying: or if you dared rest a 
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while, you had to do the goose, one foot 
drawn under you, and one only on the 
inhospitable ground. If it was a morning 
that poured torrents of rain, or one that 
blew a stepmother’s blast from the north, 
you brought old sacks and a couple of 
sticks, and with the aid of a friendly 
whinbush on the fence side, you made a 
haven that was more truly a Heaven, to 
you that morning. What exquisite joy it 
was to watch from your Elysian shelter, 
where you hugged yourself in selfish com- 
fort, the blackheads and long grass-tufts 
bending and swaying fearfully beneath 
the foot of the ravager! And Branny and 
Spreckly, their shoulders to the wind that 
threatened to blow tails and horns off 
them, sedulously cropping the scant crop- 
pings to make milk for the stirabout 
which, in anticipation, even now made 
the mouth of the cold, hungry boy wa- 
ter! Of course there were magic mornings 
on the moors, likewise, when, standing 
by your cows’ tails, you, with eyes widen- 
ing in wonder, watched the red sun roll 
over the shoulder of the far mountain 
and reveal the Eden that, you were false- 
ly told, had long, long, ago been lost. 
But every single morning of those that 
you herded upon the great wild moor, 
had for you a mystery, an awe, or a de- 
light of its own—sometimes, in fact, 
steeped in wonder, or lost in rapture, you 
so far forgot yourself that you ceased 
counting the minutes till the call should 
come for stirabout. 

What a raid you, savagely ravenous 
boy, did make on the stirabout-pot then! 
No prince or potenate in all the wide 
world made such luxurious, gluttonous 
breakfast! And sure in all the wide 
world, there was no dish whose delights 
could equal oaten stirabout with the 
small sup of new milk that your mother 
granted you, and the big bowl of freshly 
churned buttermilk—no dish at all, at 
all! Except, of course, tea with buttered 
fardles of Indian bread. But then, this 
was a rare luxury that you felt even 
princes didn’t get from their mothers ex- 
cept on very special occasions as reward 
for service extraordinary—maybe finding 
the nest of the errant duck who had been 
laying “abroad” for three weeks. Perpet- 
ually, in this connection, you recall, with 
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deep sympathy, how, one morning, your 
mother suddenly and unexpectedly set 
you down tea and buttered fardles just 
when, having concluded the more than 
usually gluttonous stirabout gorge of a 
more than usually hungry boy, and un- 
able to attempt even one other spoon- 
ful, you were debating how you could 
get up from the table! Tears well in 
your eyes again when you reflect how you 
laid down your little fair head on the 
banquet spread board and cried a right 
hearty cry. 

You traveled three miles to school 
every day—if you were lucky. If you 
were unlucky, the school was five miles 
from you, or six. But what, after all, did 
a few miles less or more matter to you, 
who, bare-foot, could, like a hare, scud 
the moors and bogs and hills that lay be- 
tween? The school was a low, thatched 
cabin eight or nine steps long and four 
or five steps wide, into which were packed 
ninety-nine other youngsters nearly as 
ragged as yourself—all of you, if the day 
were wet, drenched to the skin, yet lark- 
ing and light-hearted, and all of you 
bawling together at the top of your 
voices, each one a different thing, and the 
master outbawling the whole hundred of 
you. Even if it was your first time coming 
to school, there was no missing your goal 
for you heard it four hills away. 

At the first, though, your elder brother 
if you had one, or else Michael Hogarty’s 
son Donal, carried you most of the way 
on his back, your two bare feet stuck into 
his pockets—which made comfortable 
stirrups—and your arms round his neck: 
except on your very, very first day—when 
’twas your father who carried you 
thither. And it was he who soothed you, 
when perturbed naturally at sight of the 
great big, big house with a window for 
every day in the week, and a roof on 
which even your great father could 
barely lay his hand; and he who led you 
up to the awe-striking man with spec- 
tacles, and requested him to make a 
schoolmaster or a priest out of you and 
assured him that you had a great head- 
piece entirely, and asked him “give you 
mimory,” and besought him to teach you 
Tare and Tret, and warned him to be on 
his guard, or he’d find himself con- 
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founded by you in the face of all his 
scholars some day ; and finally, he patted 
you on the head, and said “God bliss ye, 
Johnneen, and be a good boy, and larn 
your spellin’s and your sums, and the 
master ‘ill make a man out o’ ye.” The 
master, then, led you to the fire, dis- 
persed at the point of the cane half a 
score young rascals who, seated on the 
bare floor around it, had been pommeling 
one another, cracking their jokes and 
acting their antics; and seating you in a 
solitary glory on a pile of books by its 
side, he told you to fetch under your arm 
every morning two turf, your daily con- 
tribution to the fire, and in your hand 
every Monday a penny, your weekly con- 
tribution to him. 

Immediately the master left you, your 
school career began, for a garsoon came 
up the floor on his stomach (so that the 
master might not see him) to know if 
you would fight Mickey Tummoney. To 
be sure, you had never heard of Mickey 
Tummoney before, and knew not whether 
he was the size of a house or a mouse ; but 
you had learnt what manliness was long 
before you came to school. So you 
promptly signed articles to fight Mickey 
Tummoney—or, failing him, any taker 
—after school in the Black Park. And 
then you saw your crawling friend con- 
tinue his groveling career under the 
desks, from one to another, arranging 
the daily battle list. 

Your lunch, you called your “bit.” It 
was a hunk of dry India-buck that your 
mother crammed into your pocket before 
leaving home. This effeminacy of a lunch 
you followed until you knew better— 
that is to say, for a fortnight. After that 
you either ate it on the way to school, or 
used it as ammunition in a pelting match. 
If your fellows discovered you eating 
such a thing at school, or carrying it con- 
cealed, they sarcastically sang at you: 


Paddy, Paddy, India-buck! 
With his tail tied up! 


The first thing then, that you learned 
at school, was to despise lunch. The next 
was to despise slaps. For the severest 
cut of the cane that your delinquency 
earned, or the master could give, you held 
out your little red palm with a stoic ex- 
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pression which opened to you the doors 
of the hearts of all the brave bold fellows 
in Comamona School. Your hardihood 
had to stand its final test in the Black 
Park, after school was loosed. There, 
while the other pairs of listed knights 
waited their turn, you planted your bare 
foot opposite Mickey Tummoney’s very 
black bare foot, and the two of you 
glared at each other—all the more fear- 
fully because neither of you knew what 
he was glaring about. As both of you 
were dilatory about leading unprovoked 
hostilities, any one of a dozen obliging 
friends (Agents Provocateur), always 
prompt to further a good cause, extended 
a horizontal arm between you, saying 
“Who dar’ spit over that?” Both of you, 
instantaneously and simultaneously dar- 
ing, gave and got glorious cause for bat- 
tle. The salivial insult must immediately 
be wiped out—in blood or mud! Maybe 
the Agent Provocateur adopted, instead, 
the effective plan of demanding, “‘Who’ll 
say Bread?” drawing from both yourself 
and Mickey, in the one breath, “Bread!” 
“Then,” said the intermediary, indulg- 
ing in poetry, “pull three hairs out of his 
head.” As bread and head make excellent 
poetry, no young man of spirit dare 
shrink the poetic consequence of having 
uttered the first mystic word. Accord- 
ingly, yourself and Mickey made desper- 
ate, simultaneous effort to put the com- 
mand into execution: but like the greedy 
boy, who (as you heard read in class that 
day) failed to get a nut at all out of the 
narrow-necked jar, because he essayed 
too much, both of you were unsuccessful 
in your praise-worthy efforts to satisfy 
the command of the poet. But no matter, 
the sought-for end was attained: Mickey 
and you pounded each other gloriously, 
reddening mout!:; and noses and blacken- 
ing eyes, and forty times rolling over 
each other in the mud in vain effort to 
strangle one the other—just to make 
your friends a holiday. 

After the single combats were pulled 
off to the satisfaction of everyone con- 
cerned (except of course the subjects), 
the battle royal had to be begun, when 
sixty of you reached the Crossways—at 
which point you, the Back-o’-the-Hill 
boys, took the east road toward your 
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No prince or potentate in all the wide world made such gluttonous breakfast 


homes, and the Glens’ boys the west road 
toward theirs. Always it was tacitly un- 
derstood that you should stone each other 
here. From long and careful practice 
every man on both sides was a crack 
itone-thrower, and a sure marksman 
whose missile, if it missed your head, you 
heard B-r-r-r! fearfully in passing—just 
for all the world like what Thady the 
Soldier told of the cannon balls of his 
acquaintance in the American war! You 
Back-o’-the-Hill boys generally prevailed 
over your enemies, for you were indomit- 
able fellows. Yet the Glens’ boys, win- 
ning admiration even in defeat, stub- 
bornly disputed every inch of the ground 
they yielded—and often-times the battle 
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lasted an hour, and covered a mile, before 
retreat was turned into a rout. Then 
you Back-o’-the-Hill boys faced home- 
ward, riotously cheering and heaving 
rocks at the defenceless doors, or down 
the chimneys of isolated cabins—thereby 
earning a merry convoy from the in- 
mates, one ranting, wrathful man pur- 
suing and passing you on to the next— 
thus cheerily whiling the time away for 
you along their whole line of march. 
‘Twas glorious! Going to school, in fact, 
might well have been intolerable to you, 
if it hadn’t been for the coming home. 
You were due home at four o’clock: 
you arrived there at six—if you weren't 
a very bad boy. In the latter case you 
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came at seven or after. From four on- 
ward your father, whose persistent sim- 
plicity of mind was marvelous, quitted 
his work in the field every half-hour and 
journeyed to the house to inquire if “that 
natarnel young scoundrel hasn’t come 
yet, or what new divilmint is he up to 
the day?” (It should be remarked that he 
has given up the idea of making a priest 
out of you—and properly, too.) Probably 
enough if you didn’t make a detour with 
two comrades for a raid upon Jaimsy 
McGrath’s bean-field, it was your day for 
robbing Maurice Vanaghan’s orchard in 
Magher-a-more—for the blackberries on 
Slieve Cullion were long ago eaten and 
the nuts and sloes in Glen-na-madha not 
yet ripe. Of course, Maurice’s apples 
weren’t ripe either—but, if you didn’t 
take time by the forelock, the rascals of 
Meenagran, or the hungry natives who 
inhabited the upper end of the parish, 
would have garnered the green harvest 
before you. All the 
beanfields and or- 
chard lands lay in a 
rich valley five miles 
away. Not even a 
hawthorn grew in 
your bleak, black 
part of the country. 
When the early har- 
vest came, it re- 
quired assiduous at- 
tention, and careful 
planning, and an ef- 
ficient Bureau of In- 
formation on the 
comings and goings 
of the enemy—the 
orchard - owners — 
else yourself and 
comrades ran _ the 
risk of being cheated 
of your yearly trib- 
ute, while the over- 
fed Bodachs of the 
valley might actu- 
ally enjoy their own 
fruit. If, not having 
enjoyed the good 
luck of robbing an 
orchard, or a raid- 
ing a bean-field, you 
had only been in- 
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dulging in acts of general wickedness 
which were their own mere reward, you 
carried home a ravenous appetite for the 
stack of potatoes which your mother had 
had toasting in the ashes for you, and 
which you kitchened with salt—or, if the 
gods (and your mother) were particu- 
larly propitious, as once in a while was 
the case, a luxurious blend of pepper and 
salt—food for the gods! So intent were 
you on filling yourself with the blissful 
banquet that the storm of your father’s 
rebukes and threats broke over your busy 
head in vain. 

However, if, heeding your unreason- 
able father’s rebukes and threats for 
once, you traveled the three miles from 
school in two hours, your pitiable reward 
for this remarkable feat, was to be con- 
demned to the slave galleys, weeding 
turnips, or gathering potatoes, herding 
Branny and Spreckly, or picking stones 
in the meadow-field during all the glori- 

ous evening hours 

Zo that were never 
“a ee meant for slaves— 
= those hours when the 
song-birds taunted 

you to find their 
nests and the moor 
fowl crowed over 
you because their 
eggs would go un- 
touched. Contempt- 
ible comrades, too, 
passing with caman 
on shoulder, ironi- 
cally invited you to 
the Broken Hollow 
where the Back-o’- 
the-Hill boys were 
already fiercely as- 
sailing the position 
of the Meenagran 
lads, with triumph- 
ant shouts driving 
the caman ball far 
o’er the enemies’ ter- 
ritory; or your ears 
were offended with 
the sickening thud of 
the handball on the 
Widow Brogan’s 
gable-end, where the 
best handball play- 
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At twelve your father let you go to the Town with him one day 


ers of the country side did congregate— 
or by the hated cries of other comrades 
who, in fields just hid from view, in- 
dulged in the delights of “Duck,” “Steal 
the Caps,” “Barney, Barney, Buck-and- 
Doe,” or, “Of all the Birds o’ the Air 
and Fishes o’ the Say.” You set your 
teeth and went to work faster and faster, 
and tried not to think too hard or too 
bitterly upon tyrant fathers and the 
trampled rights of the weak! 

If, however, you heard the Meenagran 
boys’ triumphing shouts ring out too loud 
and too often, and those of your own 
comrades grow fainter and less frequent, 
'tis ten to one that after a brave struggle, 
you yielded to human nature, spat upon 
slavery, and, answering duty’s call, 
bounded into the midst of your fellows 
with a wild huzza that rallied the weak- 
ening host and rolled them on to their 
astounded opponents with such an irre- 
sistible swoop that they not merely re- 
covered all the vantage ground they had 
lost, but actually won the day in a trail 
of swift and lurid glory! 

After that ecstatic hour, ’twas even 


bliss to bear the stick and harken to the 
tongue of a mad, mad, father. 

Of course there were in those days 
things far more dread than outraged 
fathers. If, unluckily, night fell on you 
and your comrades when you were not 
yet in sight of home, ’twas a hair-raising 
experience to cross Gweebara ford, 
where, twenty-five years before, the ghost 
appeared to Neill McRory—and took a 
bottle of whisky from him ; or to have to 
pass the Bearna Dearg where some one or 
other saw a ghost every week ; or, above 
all, the Fairy Rath where you ran the 
awful risk of seeing the Gentle People 
at their revels. Sooner than encounter the 
perils of the Fairy Rath you made a de- 
tour, so that you could only just see the 
fairy lights afar and faintly hear their 
fairy music and laughter. But the Bearna 
Dearg which you must come through, 
and the Gweebara ford which you had 
to cross, stilled the heart in your breast, 
froze the marrow in your bones, and stood 
every hair of your head on end; during 
such a terrible experience, your soul was 
weighted with guilt of orchard-robbing 
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or other such fearful depredation; your 
piteous state would almost melt the heart 
of Satan; and you anguishedly vowed 
never, never more to walk in sin—after 
night. 

When, by assiduously attending to your 
different callings you had reduced your 
clothes to what your mother called ‘‘flib- 
berjugs,’”’ and when that patient parent 
had ten times rebuilt them till at last not 
the slightest trace of the original re- 
mained, your father ordered her one day 
when she was preparing to go to “the 
Town” (mysterious Town), to fetch you 
home—Oh, joy !—the makings of a new 
suit. Your poor mother had innocently 
asked—“What stuff?” And your cynical 
father replied—“Cast Iron, if you can 
get it.”” But ’twas corduroy she got. And 
you, proud man, brought the bundle un- 
der your arm to Taig the tailor, and got 
measured for a new investment and the 
finished suit promised—Oh, | tailor’s 
promises!—for Saturday night. You 
thereafter learned, in bitterness of spirit, 
the wherefore of the nickname by which 
Taig was known to the country side— 
“Taig Saturday Night.” For the seven 
weeks that followed Taig’s putting the 
tape on you, you may be said to have been 
an inmate of his household; for if you 
weren’t there in person (’twas seldom 
you weren’t) you were surely there in 
spirit. And oh! the bitter Saturday nights 
that were yours ere yet that suit was be- 
gun, and the tedious, tedious weeks, black 
days and dreary nights—until, at last, 
just when creation was on the verge of 
cataclysm, your bundle of corduroy, 
grateful smelling, was spread upon 
Taig’s board, and he took chalk and 
shears and tape to aid him in the map- 
ping of your anatomy. During the mak- 
ing of the suit, you watched every single 
stitch that Taig drew, and every snip 
that he snipped; never was bridal rai- 
ment so ardently longed for, so sedulous- 
ly watched in development, or so ecstatic- 
ally fondled as was that suit of cordu- 
roys whose ravishing joys put to shame 
the raptures of silk or satin or cloth of 
gold. When you had donned it—just that 
Taig might satisfy himself that it was 
the best shoot o’ clothes ever went from 
his fingers—his wife Sally had, with a 





prayer, sprinkled with holy water on it, 
and wished you your health to wear it— 
“And,” bitterly added you father, sotto- 
voce, as he paid to Taig four shillings 
for the making of it, “tear it!’ Then 
Taig himself heartily wished you health 
to wear it, and praying blessings on you, 
took from the miscellaneous collection 
of coins which made your father’s pay- 
ment, a halfpenny and put it into the 
new trousers’ pocket, “just for luck,”’— 
for the first time in all your life giving 
you that blissful feeling which only 
swells the breasts of bloated Capitalists. 
As, walking on air, you went home to 
your mother that evening, you probably 
could not tell which was the greater joy 
to your soul, the possession of wealth or 
of a new suit. The new suit lasted the 
longer, however: for, like the spendthrift 
you were, the money was gone in a week! 

You had heard of such a thing as a 
circus. Yourself and comrades used to 
listen, awe-stricken and fascinated, to 
the tradition that, a great number of 
years before, when your fathers were 
boys, this most wonderful and gorgeous 
thing called a circus, which it took five 
piebald horses to haul, and which was 
accompanied by a live camel with real 
humps, a learned pig, and a monkey that 
was more than human, once passed on the 
post-road seven miles away. Like the 
comet, merely seen in passing, no one 
knew whence it came or whither it went. 
Like the comet too, it might some day re- 
appear, and again disappear into that 
mysterious space which represented the 
rest of the world to you. 

On Sunday afternoons (for it was on 
a Sunday afternoon, people said, the cir- 
cus had before passed) yourself and 
comrades frequently took the seven miles 
journey that brought you to the post 
road. You traveled eagerly to the highest 
points on that road, east and west, and 
strained your. eyes looking far off, and 
then knelt down and held your ear to the 
ground—for Neill Moloney told you 
that the rumbling of the great caravan, 
was, in that way, heard for two hours be- 
fore it arrived and for two hours after it 
had passed! Often-times yourself and 
comrades, agreeing that vou certainly 
did hear a great, distant rumbling, sat 











Never was bridal raiment so ardently longed for 


down and waited and watched for hours 
and hours—even till ghost-time and 
fairy-time had fallen on a handful of 
teeth-chattering heroes. But alas! the 
sacrifice and suffering were in vain: the 
circus came not. Its rumbling must have 
come to your ears from some more fortu- 
nate clime. And that reminded you that 
you heard tell there were boys in Ameri- 
ca, away out over the sea—cousins of your 
own even—who saw the circus passing 
almost every year of their lives. Oh! if 
only you had been a cousin in America! 
However, sure you had once again seen 
the road where it passed. One cannot 
have the universe. 

And if you didn’t see the circus, sure 
you saw the Town—saw it when you 
were barely twelve years of age. It would 
be literally correct for you to say that 
you saw it at a little more than ten years 


of age: for, yourself and the boys, after 
long talking about it, set out one Sunday, 
after mass, and ran, and ran, and ran— 
seeming to run beyond the world—till 
you reached the crest of Cruckathes, and 
from there, sure enough, as you had been 
told, saw the sun glancing upon a lot 
of things in the far distance—the roofs 
of the Town houses you were assured, 
roofs made of a thing called slate, on 
which the sun glimmered. That was a 
thrilling sight; and it set some vague 
thing stirring in your breast when, later, 
away on the lonely hills, you herded, and 
used to recall that wonderful glancing 
and glimmering, like signals beckoning 
you. Would you ever be in a town? 
Would you ever live in a town? And be 
dressed in shop cloth? And have shoes on 
your feet and a hat and a handful of 
pennies in your pocket? Bah! that fancy 
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of yours, willful from unbridled indul- 
gence in those many hours you were 
alone upon the hills and moors, badly 
needed curbing! 

But, at twelve, your father let you go 
to the Town with him one day, seated you 
on top of Shan O’Kelly’s turf-cart. You 
didn’t sleep any the night before; and 
you were out of bed, and had your new 
suit on you, hours before the sun was 
up. It was going to be the day of your 
life. And it was. On that day was lifted 
for you, as was not yet for any of your 
comrades, the deep mystery that had ever 
enveloped that wonderful thing, the 
Town. There were houses and houses— 
and on both sides of the road too—Not 
less than a hundred houses you were sure ! 
Fifty, anyway. And with up-stairs in 
nearly every one of them. And shops and 
shops!—With windows, and things in 
the windows—pipes and things—and 
balls, and sweets, and tops, and things. 
Oh, to be a town-boy! Every day you 
could come and stand all day looking 
into the windows. Maybe some day, like 
in a story—and stories often come true— 


T WAS toward the close of the Au- 

gust meeting of the Putnam Center 
Ladies’ Civic Improvement Society that 
Sophrina Lamson coughed to attract the 
president’s attention. Mrs. Squire Hick- 
ock, who occupied the chair, heard the 
cough above the hum of futile comment 
that buzzed about the room and turned 
to Sophrina with a look that betrayed 
the triumph of hope over expectation. 

“Mis’ Lamson,” she said, “do tell us 
you’ve hit on a real practical idea for 
a way to spend our surplus. The straw- 
berry festival was held last June an’ folks 
have begun to suspicion what we intend 
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a great rich man or a prince would come 
along and give you a penny, and you 
would buy balls and sweets and tops with 
it, and marbles too. Without your know- 
ing it, your father came along, when with 
hungry eyes you were looking in at those 
things, and he put his hand on your 
shoulder and he said—“Johnny a yeelish. 
I’m heart-sorry I haven’t a penny for to 
give you to buy marbles, or a ball, but 
a yeelish, yeelish! 1 cannot.” When you 
looked up in surprise, you saw there was 
something wet-like in his eye. You knew 
that his visit to the town was for the pur- 
pose of begging the landlord (who lived 
in a grand house there) to grant him 
“Sparin’s for the rent,” till he would sell 
Spreckly. (Poor Spreckly!) “Father 
dear,” you said, while some curious, 
raw thing got up in your throat, “I 
wouldn’t be bothered with balls, or mar- 
vels, or them things.” 

A tear from your guardian angel, fall- 
ing upon the black lie’s record, instantly 
transmuted it into a shining truth! 

And that moment you ceased to be a 
child. 
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doin’ with the money. The watering- 
troughs are the only practical thing that’s 
been suggested, They’d be ornamental 
too, but as Mis’ Havens says, like as not 
everybody’d drive right by ’em an’ water 
their horses in Stony Brook, same as they 
always have.” Here Mrs. Hickock rapped 
gently on her official table with a black 
walnut gavel her father had once used in 
town meetings. “If the ladies’ll sort o’ 
ca’m down,” she said, “‘we’ll listen to 
Mis’ Lamson.” 

A delicate flush overspread the cheeks 
of the lady addressed at the thought of 
so much publicity; but she spoke up 
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bravely, with the courage of a strong 
conviction. 

“I’m afraid,” she began, “the ladies’ll 
be disappointed in what I’m goin’ to say ; 
I can’t suggest a way to spend our money, 
though I believe I can suggest an object 
to spend it for. It’s just this. Last Sunday 
afternoon I was sittin’ in Sabbath-school, 
not payin’ the attention I should, maybe, 
an’ runnin’ my eye over the empty benches 
an’ the small classes, when it came to me 
like a flash, as you might say, an’ I said 
to myself, ‘Sophriny Lamson, what’s be- 
come o’ all the young folks o’ Putnam 
Center? They aint here to-day, an’ they 
wa'n’t here last Sunday, an’ so far as you 
can recollect they’ve been fallin’ off in 
attendance for the last five years. Is it 
that we don’t make the services attrac- 
tive enough, or be they more backslidin’ 
than most, or aint there any young folks 
in Putnam Center like there used to be?’ 
I started in checkin’ off on my fingers 
them that’s sought other climes. There 
is the Daniels boys, that’re in the paper 
business in Hadley; Elisha Miller, that’s 
teachin’ music in New York; Faith 
Treadwell, clerkin’ in Jordan an’ 
Marsh’s; an’—w’y, didn’t seem’t I’d 
fairly begun to count ’em, come time for 
the closin’ hymn. 

“Well, I went home understandin’ as 
I’ve never understood before, why Put- 
nam Center’s always called a back-water 
village nowadays. I saw it couldn’t be 
otherwise with no young blood in the 
place. An’ it made me real heart-sick. I 
couldn’t figure then, an’ can’t now, what’s 
goin’ to become of us when our own 
generation’s laid by on the shelf. The 
town’ll be given over to government by 
paper mill bosses, an’ foreign peddlers 
and such. An’ I can’t make up my mind 
it’s necessary either. There’s mills right 
here in Putnam Highlands the Daniels 
boys might be runnin’ an’ livin’ to home ; 
unless I’m gettin’ deafer’n I used to be, 
Elisha Miller could take hold o’ the 
Center Aeolian Society with profit; an’ 
as for Faith Treadwell, Molly said to 
me only last week : 

“ ‘Mis’ Lamson, can you recommend 
some one I could have in soon for a few 
months—now’t Freddy’s able to walk 
an’ the twins are teethin’ ?” 
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“For the life o’ me, I couldn’t help 
sayin’, ‘Faith’s took rather a queer time 
to go traipsin’ off after a city job, aint 
she ?” 

“*W’y, yes,’ she told me, ‘but the way 
she put it, Sam an’ I couldn’t keep her 
without seemin’ meachin’. She said there 
wasn’t nothing here to interest an am- 
bitious girl; no parties, ‘cause there 
wasn’t enough beaux to go ’round; no 
lectures an’ evenin’ entertainments on 
account o’ the grown-ups bein’ too old- 
fogy an’ stingy to support ’em; an’ no 
comfortable, settled-down society among 
girls o’ her own age, ’cause they was all 
kept under their mothers’ apron-strings, 
pindlin’ an’ spiritless. An’ I don’t know, 
Mis’ Lamson,’ says Molly, ‘but Faith’s 
pretty near right.’ ”’ 

“Why, that’s just the way my Abby’s 
carryin’ on!” put in Mrs, Hickock. 
“She’s that possessed she’s goin’ to Bos- 
ton an’ take piano lessons ’t seems as if 
I couldn’t keep her to home from week 
to week.” 

“Tt’s the same with our Edmund,” tes- 
tified Mrs. Silas Titlow. “Much as ever 
his father can do, every few months, 
to prevent him runnin’ off from the feed- 
store an’ goin’ to the city somewheres to 
set himself up in business—though the 
Lord knows what he’s got to do it on, ex- 
ceptin’ spunk! He says all the time that 
there aint no future for a young man 
in this village.” 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Abner Brown, 
“since others of you ladies have spoken, 
I might as well confess I’ve got the con- 
tagion in my own camp. My Ella, datin’ 
from the time she visited her aunt in 
West Roxbury, is bewitched to learn 
elocution, or go on the stage, or some 
other dreadful nonsense, that frightens 
me nearly to death for fear she’ll up 
some time an’ disgrace us—an’ it makes 
her ’bout as much account doin’ house 
work as a statue.” 

Emily Havens, the village wit and 
oracle, groaned as sympathetically as a 
spinster could. “Thank Heaven,” she 
murmured, “ I haven’t any account to 
settle with posterity!” 

In the pause that followed this ejac- 
ulation the president gathered up the 
threads of discussion. “I guess we’ve all 
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felt, these last half dozen years,” she 
said, “the restlessness among our young 
folks an’ I’m sure it’d be agreed upon 
unanimous to spend our money, if we 
could hit on some plan to make them sat- 
isfied with their work, an’ society, an’ 
duties o’ citizenship, here in the village 
where they were born an’ raised. What 
had you thought of, Mis’ Lamson?” 

“W’y, I hadn’t thought of anythin’ 
definite,’ confessed Sophrina. “I’ve been 
hopin’ Mis’ Jellyman, p’r’aps, ’d suggest 
somethin’; she’s always so clever with 
young folks.” 

“Yes, yes,” chorused the ladies, “let’s 
hear what you think, Lyddy.” 

All eyes were fastened upon a frail, 
slender woman who had sat somewhat 
apart, drinking in the remarks of the 
speakers with eager silence. 

“T don’t suppose I understand young 
people any more’n most,” she now dis- 
claimed. ‘An’, as far as I can see, this 
problem doesn’t offer much ground to 
work on. The Society wouldn’t cut a 
very smart caper runnin’ a matrimonial 
bureau, or interferin’ between girls an’ 
their mothers; though the lecture fea- 
ture Faith Treadwell complains about 
seems to me we might take up. 

“Here in my pocket I’ve got a cir- 
cular of a lady—she’s a Mrs, Celesta 
Brayton, a cousin o’ Annie Brayton from 
Walpole, ’t visited me in June—that 
gives lectures before lyceums, women’s 
clubs, an’ so on. It’s what she calls her 
‘Fall Announcement’ an’ it gives the ti- 
tles o’ her lectures an’ her terms; also 
recommendations from where she’s been. 
I’ve had the paper with me two meetin’s 
out o’ regard for Annie, but somehow 
it always seemed foolish to bring the 
matter up, as we’d never undertook any- 
thin’ so ambitious. But now it looks as 
if things had come around almost pro- 
vidential for our considerin’ one o’ her 
lectures. For she has subjects that bear 
direct on the problem that’s confrontin’ 
us, P’r’aps the ladies would like to see 
the circular?” 

The meeting instantly acclaimed this 
fortuitous coincidence and besought Miss 
Jellyman to read the lecturer’s announce- 
ment. It ran, with an aristocratic show 
of engraved printing, as follows: 
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Mrs. Celesta Brayton herewith an- 
nounces a series of lectures for the 
winter season upon the following 
subjects, the lectures to be delivered 
singly or in course, terms one hun- 
dred dollars: The Newer Hedon- 
ism; The Standard of Beauty versus 
The Standard of Utility; Modern 
Woman as a Domestic Factor; The 
Twentieth Century Mission of Youth. 


“You see,” Lyddy explained, “‘she be- 
gins pretty highfalutin’, but comes down 
gradual to common life an’ home exper- 
ience like we have in Putnam Center. I 
s’pose the first lectures are for city clubs 
or places where life’s real advanced an’ 
complicated; but I don’t know what 
could be suitabler’n the last two—espec- 
ially the ‘Mission o’ Youth,’-—that’d ap- 
peal to both sexes.” 

“So it would seem,” assented Mrs. 
Hickock eagerly ; “‘an’ we could feel sure, 
bein’ a cousin o’ Annie’s, ’t what she’d 
say’d be sound sense an’ doctrine. What 
do you ladies think ?” 

“W’y,” agreed Mrs. Abner Brown, 
“T’m real struck with the idea, if you 
think she’s pleasant spoken, Lyddy, so’t 
the young folks wouldn’t get fidgety?” 

“Annie says she is, real peart an’ dash- 
in’, an’ one of her notices tells how she 
‘held her auditors spellbound for an hour 
by sheer force of personality.’ I feel safe 
in recommendin’ her. She’s had a very 
sad life, I believe—an only daughter on 
the stage, an’ was compelled to divorce 
her husband.” 

“T’m pretty sure, if it was put to a 
motion,” declared Emily Havens, “I 
should vote up real decided for that 
‘Mission o’ Youth’ piece.” 

“Of course,” explained Lyddy, “a 
hundred dollars is a good deal o’ money ; 
but we’ve sixty in the fund an’ I should 
think, if we put the tickets reasonable 
an’ got the young folks interested in 
sellin’ ’em, we’d ought to be able to make 
up the other forty.” 

During these remarks the prospectus of 
Mrs. Brayton’s lectures had been passed 
from hand to hand, and it now became 
the unanimous sentiment of the meeting 
that Miss Jellyman should correspond 
with Mrs, Brayton with a view to secur- 
ing her for some date within the ensuing 
fortnight. 
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sy return post Lyddy received a type 
written communication from Mrs. Bray 
ton’s manager stating that, if the ladies 
of Putnam Center could guarantee Mrs. 
Brayton’s figures, she would be pleased 
to impart to them “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Mission of Youth” upon the four- 
teenth instant. A copy of the guarantee 
was enclosed. 

Mrs. Hickock, as president of the So- 
ciety, signed it and two days after its re- 
turn the postman delivered to Miss Jelly- 
man a large tube containing three im- 
prints of what her manager called 
“Mrs. Brayton’s dodgers.” These, when 
unrolled before an eager neighborhood 
assembled in Lyddy’s back parlor, proved 
to be striking lithograph portraits of the 
lecturer, with the name of the lecture 
underneath and the blank caption: “To 
be given under the auspices of—” 

The ladies were quite dazzled with 
the splendor of the portraits. They were 
three-quarter length, of a large woman 
in a picture hat, with a V-necked dress 
and long gloves. 

“Oh,” cried Lyddy, holding one of 
the “dodgers” off at an angle of admira- 
tion, “isn’t she distinguished ?” 

Even Emily Havens was impressed. 
“T declare,” she said, “if she aint togged 
out just like for a party! We'll all have 
to put on our best bib an’ tucker to live 
up to that picture.” Then she voiced a 
vague misgiving. “She’s wonderful hand- 
some, though I don’t know _as so much 
dress is quite in character with what 
you'd expect a lecturer to be got up like. 
What do you think, Mattie Cobaugh ?” 

The village dressmaker, thus appealed 
to, hastened to assure the ladies that she 
thought the costume perfectly suitable. 
“There’s several in my fall fashion 
book,” she said, “‘an’ they make up ter- 
rible expensive. Matinées, I think they 
call ’em. I s’pose, when she’s paid a 
hundred dollars for a lecture, she sees 
it’s no more’n fair to illustrate the styles 
for good measure.” 

“I’m real relieved,” breathed Mrs. 
Hickock. “I was sort o’ afraid inexperi- 
enced folks might have took her for a 
show troupe woman.” 

Their minds thus set at ease by Mattie 
Cobaugh Brown, the ladies proceeded to 
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assign tickets and arrang: details with 
much elation, There was no denying the 
imposing appearance of the “dodgers” 
—one in the post-office, one in Miss Mat- 
tie’s window, and the third on the Town 
Hall bulletin board, 

The young people, who had hitherto 
been discouragingly apathetic, responded 
instantly to the éc/at of the lithographs, 
though their comments were somewhat 
disconcerting to their pleased but puz- 
zled parents. 

“Will I sell tickets?” said Mrs. Tit- 
low’s Edmund. “I sure will. Me for Ce- 
lesta. I'll bet she’ll be the first live wire 
that’s hit this town in twenty years!” 

Impressionable Ella Brown was sim- 
ilarly cheered. “She has such soulful 
eyes, hasn’t she, mother?” she said, gaz- 
ing long at the portrait. “Just like Julia 
Marlowe’s. And I think /’// wear my 
ring on the little finger; it’s so dis-ting- 
ay. 

Abby Hickock confided to her mother 
that she thought the Town Hall rostrum 
a pretty bare spot for ‘‘a person of Mrs. 
Brayton’s evident tone” to hold forth. 
Mrs, Hickock saw a new avenue of in- 
terest open up and suggested golden rod 
and autumn daisies; and the upshot of 
their talk was that the girls of Abby’s 
deceased Sunday-school class decided to 
club together again and decorate the 
platform. 

When Lyddy Jellyman went down to 
the Hall one morning with the young 
ladies to help plan this bower, the sight 
of the village piano, covered with red 
felt and backed up against the wall, fur- 
nished her with an inspiration. “W’y, 
Abby!” she cried, clapping her hands. 
“Why couldn’t you open the evening 
with a piano solo? I’m sure Mrs. Bray- 
ton’d take it as a great compliment an’ 
it’d sort o’ show folks how well you've 
got along in your music.” 

Abby blushed delightedly. “Oh, I'd 
just love to,” she said. 

“You play so many pretty pieces,” 
Miss Jellyman continued ; “but I believe 
we'd like to hear -better’n most any other 
that ‘Moonlight on the Hudson’ piece. 
It’s so ripply an’ shimmery ’t I almost 
feel I’m floatin’ down the moonlit river 
every time I hear you play it.” 





Die nner \T 


‘Abby Hickock,’’ she cried, 


“Oh dear, no,” contradicted Abby, 
“that wouldn't do at all, Miss Lyddy. 
Mrs. Brayton would think I hadn't got- 
ten through taking finger exercises. Be- 
sides, it wouldn’t be art. But if I begin 
practicing right away, I can get up some- 
thing from Sho-pang.” 

Miss Jellyman confessed to such ladies 
as she saw the next day or two that she 
feared she had acted beyond her authority 
in speaking to Abby; but they approved 
her suggestion, and further intimated 
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out of all patience with you” 


that Ella Brown might be invited to 
assist the evening’s entertainment with 
one of those recitations for which 
had become locally famous. 

Lyddy was the heroine of the hour. 
She was greeted everywhere by thankful 
matrons as the salvator of Putnam Cen- 
ter’s youth. Young ladies were too busy 
decorating, practicing, and concocting 
furbelows to be discontented; and the 
young men, between selling tickets and 
getting their Sunday suits into ushering 
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trim, had apparently forgotten the exis- 
tence of foreign climes. 

It soon became evident that Mrs. 
Brayton’s lecture would outshine all 
other events in the autumn’s annals and 
the climax of excitement was reached 
when Mrs. Hickock, who, it had been 
decided, should entertain the distin- 
guished guest, announced her intention 
of inviting the ladies of the Civic Im- 
provement to meet Mrs. Brayton at tea. 

There was no time to notify the lec- 
turer of the affair and not the least 
pleasurable part of the preparation was 
the anticipation of her surprise and de- 
light at this attention. Abby Hickock 
alone was unenthusiastic. 

“T do wish you wouldn’t have this 
old tea party, mother,” she pleaded. “It'll 
be awfully jay. If she is from Boston, 
she’s used to dinner at night, and likely 
a course dinner at that. And she wont 
care a rap about meeting you folks that 
are old enough to be her aunts. If you’re 
bound to have it, you’d do better to ask 
in Ella and the boys. As it is, you’re 
just going to make fools out of your- 
selves.” 

Mrs. Hickock drew herself up to the 
full of her height and dignity. “Abby 
Hickock,” she cried, “I’m out of all pa- 
tience with you! Mrs. Brayton’s a mar- 
ried woman with a grown-up daughter. 
And as for my own child dictating what 
I shall do an’ sha’n’t in my own house, 
w’y, I think its about ¢/me some one 
came to Putnam Center to give a good, 
straightening-out talk on the ‘mission o’ 
youth.’ Now you set to sortin’ those nap- 
kins about as lively as ever you can.” 

By the afternoon of the fourteenth, 
the entire population was in a ferment. 
Emily Havens, who had counted the 
ticket returns and found they amounted 
to sixty dollars, discovered her fingers 
trembling so she could scarcely baste 
a new ruche in her black surah ; postured 
before the consol mirror in her mother’s 
parlor, Ella Brown completed the hor- 
rors of “The Polish Boy;” at the Town 
Hall, Abby Hickock phrased her Chopin 
Prelude for the last time and hastened 
home to dress. 

At precisely five o’clock, the Squire, 
in a Prince Albert coat and white satin 
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tie, emerged from the Hickock home, 
climbed into the family phaeton and 
hied him to the five-fifteen train, At six, 
with the guests famished and the cooks 
desperate, he had not returned. A neigh- 
bor’s boy, dispatched to the depot, 
brought the information that Mrs. 
Brayton’s train had been delayed by a 
wreck at Ayer Junction, was sent around 
over another division of the railroad and 
might be momentarily expected. A high 
state of tension prevailed in the little 
company when the carriage finally dashed 
down the drive, drew up with a jerk, 
and disgorged an imposing lady, an alli- 
gator bag and a dress-suit case. 

As the door opened, the women in the 
parlor caught the wave of a piumed hat, 
the swish of silken skirts, a broadcloth 
back and the hint of a purple robe be- 
neath. Mrs. Hickock did the hospital- 
ities and motioned cordially through the 
folding-doors to the assembly beyond. 
Mrs. Brayton held up her hands and 
shrugged her shoulders simultaneously. 

“Oh, my dear,” she cried, “how de- 
lightful of you! But I couldn’t, to-night 
I simply couldn’t. I never eat a full meal 
before my lectures—and this evening 
I’m all upset. You’ve no idea—that 
abominable wreck, and the wait in those 
stuffy cars, added to the fear that I 
should have to disappoint you. Why, I 
have a headache that is racking, posi- 
tively racking. If you don’t mind, I'll 
just slip upstairs and into a kimono and 
bathe my temples in cologne and try to 
rest a little. If your daughter could show 
me the way? I wont keep you a moment 
longer from your guests. I’m so sorry 
not to meet them.” 

She started lightly up the stairs, but 
paused on the landing. “You will be 
sure to call me at seven-thirty. I hope 
the theatre isn’t far. And, if it wouldn’t 
be too much trouble, the maid might 
bring up some dry toast and tea.” 

For one fateful moment Mrs. Hick- 
ock gripped her hall portiéres giddily ; 
then she faced about to the company with 
a smile that had weathered forty years 
of domestic vicissitudes. ‘“‘We’ll go in to 
tea now,” she said quietly. “Poor Mrs. 
Brayton; it must have been a dreadful 
ride.” 
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The ladies helped her out during the 
meal with a conversation that was ex- 
ceeded in artificiality only by its con- 
tinuity. Over the cake and preserves 
Abby appeared in the doorway, radiant. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “Mrs. Bray- 
ton is a perfect dear! I was just up tak- 
ing her tea and toast. She is awfully 
fond of young people, she says. And what 
do you think, everybody? She gave me 
this be-eautiful rose, just like the one 
she’s going to wear.” Here Abby proudly 
displayed an American Beauty with a 
stem almost a yard long. “And my, you 
ought to see the gown she’s getting into!” 

“That'll do, Abby,” said her mother. 
‘I’m surprised how you've had no hetter 
manners than to stay up an’ hinder Mis’ 
Brayton. I guess we'd best be getting 
ready to start for the Town Hall now. 
Your father’ll drive Mis’ Brayton down.”’ 

Mrs. Brayton wasn’t quite ready when 
the ladies left; so they did not see her 
again until, after Abby’s Chopin Pre- 
lude, she stepped forth upon the embow- 
ered stage of the auditorium. An invol- 
untary gasp escaped more than one audi- 
tor at the splendor of the picture she 
made, leaning gracefully against the 
curved top of the grand piano. She wore 
a black lace dress and a single red rose 
in her bodice; above shone the dazzling 
beauty of her dimpling smile and the 
dusky, coroneted glory of her hair. 

“There must be some mistake,” Lyddy 
whispered awesomely to Emily Havens ; 
“She looks for all the world like a great, 
gormin’ girl. I couldn’t have understood 
Annie right about her havin’ a grown-up 
daughter.” 

“Oh,” Emily whispered back, “she zs 
scrumptious an’ no mistake, but I wish 
she’d put a little more tulle in the neck 
o’ her dress. I’m most afeared, Lyddy, 
she aint goin’ to be orthodox.” 

And Mrs. Brayton wasn’t. To the good 
ladies of Putnam Center the hour that 
followed was revolutionary, outrageous, 
cataclysmic. 

The lecturer began by saying that it 
pleased her vastly to see so many enthu- 
siastic, youthful faces among her hearers. 
It was unusual, in the city audiences 
which she customarily addressed, to dis- 
cover many young people, and she felt 
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that to-night she was being accorded a 
wonderful opportunity to convey to sub- 
urban adolescence the cry of the cities’ 
decrepitude. For the cities, depleted, ster- 
ile, feeding upon themselves, were fast 
sinking under the corruption of in-breed- 
ing in morals, in physique, in ideals. The 
arts, the professions, business, all called 
aloud for the infusion of new blood. And 
in ministering unto these lay the missior 
of the twentieth century’s youth. 

Perhaps in this peaceful hamlet slum- 
bered latent talents that might some day 
astonish the world. Who could say but 
that the sterling integrity of an obscure 
village clerk was the breeding germ of a 
great financier of the future? Was it not 
possible that some village belle—per- 
chance the talented girl who so lately 
thrilled us with the tragedy of the Polish 
boy—might, from a soul warmed and 
colored by her native woods and soli- 
tudes, revivify the drama? Would it be 
extravagant to predict that the fingers 
of her that just now delighted us with 
a master’s composition should some day 
sweep the keyboard to the plaudits of 
admiring hundreds? No, a_ thousand 
times no! But such results could only be 
accomplished by a speedy hegira to the 
cities where business was transacted, 
where dramas were enacted, where music 
was taught, 

The day was past when youth doubted 
its privileges, underestimated its powers. 
The duties owed to itself were at last be- 
coming recognized. No longer must a 
boy follow blindly his father’s business, 
no longer must a maid marry to assure 
her position. The new age was a glorious 
one of specialization, individualism, the 
expression of self. And where could per- 
sonality attain its highest development, 
save in those great centers in which the 
opportunity was broadest, the competi- 
tion keenest, the ego most dominant ? 

Such was the lecturer’s strain. Once 
warmed to her theme, she Jowered into 
graceful periods, fascinating anecdotes 
and alluring dimples. There was a ten- 
sion in the Hall that at first puzzled her ; 
but when one or two of her pauses had 
been punctuated by wild applause from 
the ushers and the white frocked damsels 
in the front rows, she let herself loose 
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on her subject, ob- 
livious to the sin- 
ister, middle-aged 
silence rather 
back in the audi- 
torium. 

The ladies of the 
Civic Improvement 
telegraphed shock- 
ed signals of mis- 
ery with fans and 
eyebrows until 
Lyddy Jellyman, 
who felt the whole 
weight of the dis- 
graceful scene 
upon her own 
shoulders, covered 
her shamed face 
with her hands, 
feigned an attack 
of hiccoughs, and 
left the premises. 
Emily Havens 
moved over to sym- 
pathize with Mrs. 
Titlow. 

“What ever’ll I 
do with my Ed- 
mund now!” 
groaned the latter. 
“If she keeps this 
up much longer, 
every whiffet in the 
village’ll be takin’ 
the mornin’ milk 
train in to Boston. 
Can’t we do some- 
thin’ to stop her— 
turn in an alarm o’ 
fire, or somethin’ ?” 

“T misdoubt,” 
said Emily judiciously, “if it’d do any 
good. The firemen are all here an’ they’re 
all eyes toward the rostrum. I don’t be- 
lieve they’d respond to an alarm.” 

“It can’t be, Miss Havens, that they’re 
took up with her forward notions?” 

“They’re took up with her looks con- 
siderable more’n her notions,” observed 
Emily dryly. “Abner Brown’s laughin’ 
all over his sanctimonious face. Mis’ 
Brown’s nudged him till I should think 
she’d have her sleeve wore through in the 
elbow.” 
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"Oh, my dear, | never eat a full mea! before my 'ecture’ 


Mrs. litlow colored. “It’s terrible to 
admit it,” she sighed, ‘‘but it most seems 
there’s a streak o’ depravity somewheres 
in every man.” 

Emily coughed to hide a_ perverse 
smile. “Look,” she admonished, “Over 
yonder’s Faith Treadwell come down for 
the occasion an’ already clapped a hole 
in her new gloves. Molly’s that mortified 
she’s hid her head in a program.” 

Their comments were interrupted by 
a peroration from Mrs. Brayton, cres- 
cendo, in which she called upon the intel- 
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ligent parents of Putnam Center to 
harken unto the demands of their off- 
spring’s higher natures and richer soul 
development and send them forth into 
the seats of metropolitan learning and 
fame. 

Mrs. Titlow made a bee-line for the 
platform, failing to head off Edmund, 
who had shaken hands with Mrs. Bray- 
ton and pronounced her a “pippin.” 
“Mother,” he cried, “I had my nerve with 
me and asked her how a fellow’d go 
about getting an opening in the city. She 
said her husband is a director in one of 
the banks in Boston, one of the whop- 
ping big ones—I told you she didn’t 
spiel it for the money—and she gave me 
a card to take to him with a little note 
cn it and a date fcr an interview, and 
she’s sure it'll be good for a job. Oh, 
gee, I’m going to get out of this jay 
burg at last!” 

Mrs. Abner Brown vainly strove to 
dislodge Ella from the group of excited 
girls who plied the lecturer with compli- 
ments and inquiries, only to become her- 
self entangled in an introduction. Mrs. 
Brayton held out a cordial hand to her. 
“I’m delighted,” she said, “to meet the 
mother of such a charming girl. And 
your daughter seems really talented, too. 
She tells me she is planning a visit to 
her aunt in West Roxbury next week 
and I have promised, if my engagements 
will permit, to chaperon her to an Ibsen 
matinée and arrange for an interview 
with the director of our School of Dra- 
matic Expression.” 

Never physically strong, Mrs. Hick- 
ock had succumbed to nervous strain and 
gone home, leaving her husband to fol- 
low with Abby and their guest. While 
the latter was donning her wraps, Abby 
cornered her father at the rostrum and 
plucked eagerly at his arm. “You will 
let me, father,” she cried, “wont you? 
It’s only six dollars a lesson and I could 
go and come on a commutation ticket. 
And Mrs. Brayton says I’ve got more 
technique now than a niece of hers that’s 
studied two years with Felixowski.” 

He bent upon her upturned face a 
smile that was affectionate—and yield- 
ing. “Well, child,” he said, “we'll see. 
Mrs. Brayton seems to be a very cultured 
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and accomplished woman. Possibly I may 
talk over with her some plan for you in 
the morning. Your temperament, some- 
how, has never seemed happily placed in 
Putnam Center. If she thinks—” 

But without waiting to hear more, 
Abby danced away to her new musical 
sponsor with the news. 

The Town Hall was empty now, save 
for a few stragglers ; Emily Havens still 
dallied in the vestibule with a little group 
that, beside herself, comprised Sophrina 
Lamson and Mattie Cobaugh Brown. 

“Ladies,” said Mattie Cobaugh Brown 
seriously, “the way I look at it, the harm’s 
done now an’ there aint any use in blam- 
in’ Mis’ Jellyman for it. It wasn’t her 
fault. I don’t s’pose she ever saw a real 
city woman before an’ didn’t know what 
she was lettin’ us in for. An’ I’m not 
sure it was Mis’ Brayton’s fault, either. 
She may be a clever enough soul in her 
own sphere. Probably she’s never asso- 
ciated much with vi//age folks an’ the 
experience sort o’ went to her head.” 

“T suspect, ladies,” ventured Emily 
Havens, with that shrewdness of phil- 
osophy which usually caused her dicta 
to be respected as final in matters of 
local opinion, “I suspect there aint any 
person to blame; more’n likely it’s a con- 
dition. 1 wouldn’t be surprised if there’s 
plenty o’ folks bein’ brought up to be- 
lieve the way she does. An’ what’s heregy 
to us is only doctrine to them. Here we’ve 
sat in Putnam Center with our hands 
folded physical, our eyes shut spiritual, 
an’ our ears stopped intellectual, while 
the great stream o’ life’s been sweepin’ 
on by. Now an eddy of it’s reached out 
an’ caught us, like it was bound to sooner 
or later, an’ I can’t see how there’s any- 
thin’ left for us to do but take a deep 
breath o’ resignation, an’ bow our heads, 
an’ let its waters flood over us.” 

“Well,” sighed Sophrina, “I wont say 
but you’re right, Mis’ Havens. An’ there’s 
one consolation: we’re only out of pocket 
thirty dollars an’ car-fare. Mis’ Hick- 
ock was tellin’ me on the way down that 
we'd misunderstood the guarantee: the 
terms was a hundred for the whole 
course, That may help us some to reason 
the matter philosophical—though the ex- 
perience was dear at any price.” 
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HEN I struck Dalton I was young 

and romantic and consequently 
fond of describing things to myself in 
what I supposed were picturesque 
phrases; and this was what made me 
write home that Dalton looked as if it had 
been built over night by the hobgoblins 
of the ugly. You know what it was like— 
a street ankle-deep in mud if it rained 
and ankle-deep in dust if it didn’t, a 
board walk and houses—Heaven help me 
for a better word to describe the things 
made of hoardings of wreckage, with 
here and there a building more preten- 
tious and consequently more ugly than 
its more squalid neighbors, for some of 
these had an element of the fantastic 
in their building materials, and a touch 
of imagination. 

Of course saloons flourished and there 
was a dance-hall where a few weary, 
painted women gathered by night; and, 
as though ashamed of the company in 
which it found itself, a portable cor- 
rugated-iron church sat in a field a little 
distance from the town, on which it 
turned its side windows as if afraid to 
look it in the face. 

Thus did Dalton appear to me—Dal- 
ton, the kind of town whose like sprang 
up all over the west during the eighties. 

I walked down the street philosophiz- 
ing to myself with all the intolerance of 
youth for the things brought by the 
vanguard of civilization, talking to my- 
self fine long sentences about the “‘scum 
on the crest of the advancing wave,” and 
wondering by what ironical turn of fate 
so many people should congregate to- 
gether and form Dalton; and when you 
consider too, that all of them had been 
led there by some unusual chance of the 
Game—life had dealt hardly with them 


perhaps, and they were all for wiping 
off the slate and beginning a new score— 
to believe that one must be a dreamer. 
The young men came, perhaps led by 
visions of carving a new country out of 
a wilderness—dreams again; and those 
who had been turned out by their own 
society, they came also with the idea that 
here they would be different people— 
more dreams ; and the first expression of 
all this company of visionaries was Dal- 
ton—Dalton, naked, ugly, without 


shame, made of tin and-cheap brick and 
wood—a town, for all its chance appear- 
ance, with as speciously brisk an air as 
any commercial traveler. 


Mechanically I made toward a saloon ; 
here, at any rate, was something not 
brought to Dalton by chance or by the 
dreaming of fine dreams. Probably when 
the first future citizen drove the first nail 
in the first shanty, this man had already 
lit out for Dalton as had the women of 
the dance-hall. Their feet were planted 
in reality, at any rate. 

Thus meditating I took a drink. I had 
a certain right to my philosophy because 
chance it was that had brought me to 
Dalton, for Dalton was my own per- 
sonal inferno for foolishness. I had got- 
ten into a scrape in college, though as 
far as I can see even to this day, my only 
real offense was getting found out. My 
guardian and uncle discovered, as he 
said, “‘a business chance for me in the 
Far West” and straightway packed me 
off for the purpose of—again to quote 
his words—“making a man of me.’”’ Just 
what kind of a man, he did not at that 
time tell me, and certainly Dalton was 
not the place in which to prolong the il- 
lusions of boyhood. 

While in the saloon, the phantasmal 
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sense of unreality that had held me deep- 
ened. The types of men there corre- 
sponded so with what one had read of 
frontier towns. They were the same and 
yet they lacked the picturesqueness. 
Featherley, the specious old fraud -in 
good clothes who kept the local gambling 
house, followed the Bret Harte tradi- 
tions of what a gambler should be—up to 
a point—but you could search for the 
nobler qualities which this gentleman 
kept by him for emergencies. Yes, it was 
as like the stories I had read as the paint- 
ing of a blast furnace resembles the real 
thing. You are not scorched by heat or 
deafened by noise or blackened by 
cinders when you look at the painting ; 
when you read about a frontier town you 
get it from a picturesque angle; mud 
does not squush into your shoes nor do 
the faces of the story-men clamor with 
unsatisfied desire. 

All about was bustle and action; men 
talked in groups of twos and threes at 
the bar, earnestly, about business and 
growth and booming and now and then 
a man would dash in and call for a 
drink and then be gone as one who would 
catch a departing train. The feeling of 
adventure which so happily walks by 
youth at every change in the road sick- 
ened and died in me. I hated Dalton; I 
think I was fool enough to wish I were 
dead, too. What was the use of it? Why 
this hurry? And when youth asks itself 
“what is the use?” itis indeed sick. That 
question has ruined more promising 
young men than drink. 

Just how Osterho answered me that 
question, I cannot tell you. All he said to 
me was: 

“Hulloa, kid! Here’s how!” and raised 
his glass as he stood beside me at the 
bar. Somehow in that crowd of men and 
in that town, he stood to me for a gleam 
of light. Again I cannot tell you why. He 
was good for the eye to rest on, but here, 
as in other places, there were men his 
equal for looks. Featherley, the gambler, 
was a handsomer man. I think the most 
striking thing about him was what I can- 
not very well phrase in any other way 
than as “cleanness.” It seemed as if none 
of the dirt in the world had ever touched 
him. He looked as clean as a woman, 
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clean as a child, and his eyes met yours 
squarely. No doubt lurked in their 
glance. He was utterly unafraid. I think 
he is the only man I can remember who 
gave me the impression of never having 
been afraid—even of himself. 

I suppose I must have shown how glad 
I was that he had spoken to me, for he 
said: 

“Come along; let’s take a walk!” 

And then he asked me what I had 
come for, and, standing outside the 
saloon, I told him. I suppose I bragge 
a bit about my exploits. When one is 
nineteen, one cannot, after all, help being 
proud of having been sent away from 
home for misbehavior. 

As for Osterho, he was one of the 
dreamers—one of those who pinned his 
faith to the promise of a new country. 
We stood there and looked down the 
street. 

“It’s fierce,” I said. 

“Fierce now,” he answered, “but 
wait !” 

He said it very quietly, but before my 
mind there was a vision of the city that 
was to be, a city whose spirit should be 
molded by men like Osterho, and not by 
the others. They were accidents ; he was 
the living reality, the force that builds 
up and accomplishes. The others were 
mere scavengers. Yes! I think he looked 
on Dalton with the same tenderness and 
the same far-seeing eye with which a 
mother might look upon the face of her 
new-born and unlovely infant. 

Fair cities had grown up from no less 
unlovely beginnings and Dalton would 
too, because Osterho was here. Osterho! 
His name had a familiar ring to me! I 
looked at his clean-cut profile and the 
square, almost military set of his shoul- 
ders, and then it came to me: he was a 
type I knew, that I had known all of my 
childhood. German was what he was, the 
best type of Teuton, preserved in its ut- 
termost purity; strong-built, clean-lived, 
sentimental if you like, a mind slow-mov- 
ing but powerful, I had seen his like 
among the little boys I played with as a 
lad. My foreign education was one of 
the quarrels my uncle had with me. 

I asked him then if his people were 
German. 
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“Some time ago,”’ he answered negli- 
gently. He knew nothing about his own 
type. 

Then the train of my thoughts was 
cut as though with a knife, as a girl rode 
through the muddy street slowly, looking 
from right to left; a prouder and a 
fairer sight I had never seen. The fan- 
tastic squalor of the place threw out her 
beauty as a black cloth does the light of 
a diamond. She had an arrogant, dark 
little head and a scornful mouth. An air 
of defiance, too, she had, and I was too 
young then to know that her scornfulness 
and the bitterness that | learned to know 
so well later, were her badge of youth 
just as sweetness and innocence may be 
the badge of those more happily born. 

She did not look at me except to let 
her eye run over me casually, as it had 
over the other men loitering before the 
saloon door. Her eyes, smoldering and 
dark with a queer brooding gaze—a look 
very personal to her—rested on Osterho. 
He had spoken to all that was good in 
her, I think, at that first sight, as he had 
spoken to me. She reined her horse be- 
fore him and said in a very soft voice 
which had a curious, trailing, foreign ca- 
dence : 

“Excuse me; could you tell me where 
my father is?” 

Osterho took off his hat. 

“Your father?’ he questioned. His 
mind moved with the agility of an ar- 
mored cruiser. 

‘My father’s name is Featherley,” 
supplemented. “I am Lola.” And by her 
accent one might suvpose “Lola” to be 
some title. 

A. slow flush of embarrassment crept 
over Osterho’s face. 

“T think he just went down the street 
he told her stupidly. 

Then I, fresh from that environment 
which is so quick to take any advantage 
of making the acquaintance of a pretty 
girl, volunteered. 

“Let me find him for you, Miss Feath- 
erley !” 

She smiled at this, a swift, flashing 
smile that paid a flattering recognition of 
my type. 

[ went 
while she 


she 


” 
, 


off to round up Featherley 
remained there talking with 
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Osterho. By the time I returned she had 
put him at his ease and he was talking to 
her as he would talk to me. I mean it 
literally ; save that he had in his manner 
the respect due a woman, he did not, 
after the first moment, seem conscious of 
her sex any more than she seemed con- 
scious of the other mer who stood star- 
ing at her covetously. 

It was only some trifling message she 
had to give her father and then she said: 

‘These gentlemen have both been very 
kind to me; ask them to supper.” 

She gave her command in a tone of 
light disdain, yet disdain tinged with af- 
fection, as though she would say: 

“I know you; I see around you! I have 
no illusions.about you! I know you for 
all sorts of an old scoundrel and yet | 
love you g 

“And don’t ask anyone else,”’ she added 
as she rode off. 

That evening my peace of mind was 
taken from me, nor did it return for very 
long afterwards, how long | don’t know. 
I only know that in me hate of her and 
love of her strove together even long 
after the time that we parted. After she 
was gone I would forget her by day, only 
to have the vision of her return to me by 
night, though I knew that she had never 
even for a moment, had any pity for me, 
that she had used me and all the love | 
had to give, relentlessly, for her own 
ends; could I have touched her heart at 
all I must have loved her all my days. 

I do not think that I had much illu- 
sion about Lola from the first. While she 
held me from the beginning, she shocked 
me almost unspeakably and wounded me 
in that place most tender in youth, by 
trampling on my conceptions of what a 
young girl should be. . 

Now I know that her open knowledge 
about what her world of men was like, 
was the most girlish thing about her. She 
was too innocent to pretend ignorance. 

Because of Lola I think I have since 
better understood the hearts of young 
girls, for all through my later life I have 
had her precocious knowledge peeping 
out at me from other eyes. I have seen 
her relentlessness and her lack of pity in 
all sorts of women, and because of her 
I knew that much that seemed cruel in 
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them sprang from a hunger of the heart 
and from a restless searching for that 
which might stay the hunger. 

Chat evening another guest was there 
before us, though after all you could not 
call Danners a guest. He was always 
there—a swarthy, ugly little man, pow- 
erful in the shoulders, with wistful, ten- 
der eyes and a smile that was a passport 
to the heart. Lola scarcely spoke to him 
throughout the evening and then with 
peculiar gentleness, nor did she speak to 
Osterho. She singled me out and seated 
me on a low couch covered with Indian 
blankets, of which there were a number 
on the floor by way of rugs. These, she 
explained to me, she carried with her on 
her various flittings, as they were easy to 
pack. 

“You see,” she said in her trailing, 
gentle voice, ‘““Featherley gets into diff- 
culties now and then and he loses—” she 
paused ‘“—too much. Now and then he 
wins—too much.” And it was as though 
she had opened a door on an indecent 
page of her father’s life. She closed it 
quietly, unostentatiously as she had 
opened it and left me gasping as to what 
to say, and then she applied herself to 
the task of turning a young man’s head, 
a task for which, by experience and by 
nature, she was so eminently fitted. Be- 
yond her beauty and her youth she had a 
greater thing, called variously tempera- 
ment or charm, in her heightened to a 
quality that brings madness with it. She 
was the sort of woman that men fight 
over, the kind the French call “/es troub- 
lantes.”’ She loved her power and played 
with it as a perfect artist might play, and 
she played also in the disdain with 
which an artist plays on an inferior in- 
strument, caring not at all if it is left 
with broken strings. 

That evening I was shocked and daz- 
zled and troubled to the depths of my 
soul. When we said good-night the touch 
of her hand was like a kiss. But it was 
Osterho whose hand she held the longest, 
the briefest second longest perhaps, and 
she lifted her eyes, dark and brooding as 
they had been when she first looked at 
him, and hoped that he would come very 
often, which he promised to do and which 
promise he kept. 


When we got out of the house, the 
town crawled from us in both directions, 
low-lying and squat in the moonlight, 
and I turned to Osterho: 

“Well?” I said. 

His clear eyes were troubled with pity. 

“T am very sorry for girls who have no 
mothers,”’ was all he had for me. 

[ gathered, with blank amazement, that 
she had not interested him particularly. 
I could not understand how this was pos- 
sible, for I had sensed quite accurately 
how universal was Lola’s appeal to the 
hearts of men. 

The fires of some women burn like the 
well-regulated flame of a chimney cor- 
ner; the whole room is lighted and 
warmed by them, they scorch no one. 
Others are like a flaming torch, ever 
ready to bring conflagration. And that 
winter I had much opportunity to see 
what sort of fire Lola could light. 

Looking back, it seems that this was 
the most crowded time of my life, be- 
cause aside from my own personal emo- 
tions, I was watching the town grow by 
leaps and bounds, for I went in to work 
with Osterho. There on’ the blank, vast 
prairie we trusting creatures laid out city 
lots, made plans for waterworks and Ost- 
erho cut the town in two with an imposing 
square—a square which though now 
used as a dump and fringed with shan- 
ties, we saw fair with imposing buildings 
and gardens and fountains. 

We three, Danners, Osterho and I, 
were continually at Lola’s, and as it was 
with us the first night, so it continued. I 
was foolish enough to pity Danners. 

“Why does he stay?” I asked Lola. 
“Why should men lie down to be walked 
over?” For though Lola spared him the 
moods to which she treated the rest of 
us, she flaunted her conquest and 
watched him suffer and accepted without . 
question his attitude which seemed to be: 
“Here I am; when you want me, when 
you are through with the rest of them, 
here I am!” 

He seemed to ask nothing at all of her 
beyond the permission to be near her and, 
when occasion offered, to serve her. 

He watched her give to others what 
she refused him, for she did not scruple 
to play a daring game, giving what she 














chose of herself quite scornfully; and 
that she stopped at all was because it 
suited her to stop and not from any moral 
scruple. 

“7 wouldn’t stand it,” I told her with 
the arrogance of youth. 

At this she broke out with more than 
usual bitterness. 

“No, you wouldn’t stand it! You think 
only about yourself; he’s the only one 
who cares; Dan’s the only good man I 
have ever known.” 

“Osterho’s good,” I protested, for I 
had risen to quite a high plane of hero- 
worship by this time. 

She smiled a little scornful smile. 

“Good!” she said; “he’s stupid!” 

She clenched her small fist over this ; 
she had the tiny hand of a Spanish 
woman. 

“Stupid, stupid,” she cried. “I would- 
n’t bother with him.” 

She had left me smarting that day 
and so I jeered at her: 

“You call him stupid because he hasn’t 
fallen in love with you!” 

A slow, deep crimson spread from her 
neck to her temples. 

“T have plenty of men who fall in love 
with me without your stupid Osterho.” 

I said nothing more, for I had seen her 
try to find a break in his armor and had 
seen her fail, fail direly in that he had 
never even seen what she was driving at. 
He spoke of her pityingly always and 
talked about her difficult position. By 
this he meant that in a community made 
up almost wholly of men, a young 
girl like she must receive much unwel- 
come attention. He never grasped at all 
that it was the bread of life to her and 
that wherever she went it would have 
been the same. Her peculiar charm never 
reached him any more than as if he had 
lived in another world. 

The snows and the cold weather 
seemed to get on Lola’s nerves; she had 
long days of silent brooding ; days when 
she seemed to be waiting for some one to 
come ; days of wild and merciless gaiety ; 
days when she seemed ready to give me 
everything, only to take aWay everything 
the next day; and all through this Dan- 
ners was very quietly watching her as a 
mother might watch a sick child. 
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He never talked about it to me; I ven- 
tured once. 

“Lola doesn’t seem quite herself,” I 
said. 

And he answered very gravely that she 
didn’t. 

“What’s the matter?” I questioned 
further. 

He looked at me with his faithful eyes 
as one who had asked, “Don’t you 
know ?”’ but answered nothing. 

I didn’t know ; I didn’t even guess, not 
until the night of the fire. 


II 


The winter had dragged itself almost 
to an end. There came a night when the 
wind began to whine around our flimsy 
houses like @ hungry wolf. I liked the 
sound at first ; | was happy. I was build- 
ing for myself a dream city which in- 
cluded myself and Lola and Osterho; 
and to Danners, too, I accorded an hum- 
ble post. He was a good fellow, Dan- 
ners, and would be glad to see Lola 
happy. 

“She must care,’ I thought. “She 
couldn’t do what she does if she didn’t 
care. She couldn’t /ook as she did.” 

And then I clenched my fists after the 
manner of. youth and swore to myself 
that I would make her care, and thought 
myself at this a mighty fine fellow and 
a victorious conqueror, but my thoughts 
of conquest and victory came to an end 
with the cry of “Fire!” And as if to an- 
swer this cry the wind bore down upon 
us shrieking. It was one of those catas- 
trophes which come so suddenly and 
so without warning that afterwards one 
does not know if one passed through a 
night of fire or a few minutes. Flames, 
red and orange, leaped up to heaven as 
it seemed, fully grown, as though a fur- 
nace had broken out from beneath the 
streets of the town. 

All around us lay the prairie, white 
with untrodden snow, and its whiteness 
reflected the flames and took to itself 
strange and rosy colors; and borne by 
the shrieking wind came more snow, 
sheets of it, blown along with a savage 
fury. And in this turmoil of the elements 
—wind, snow and leaping flames—we, 
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ales 


‘Dan’s the only good man | have ever known” 


like ants, ran about saving one another, 
saving food and what small things we 
might ; and, as people do in a panic, this 
and that one snatched up strange and in- 
consequent objects and clung to them 
until the end. 

And that night showed the metal of 
which we were made, and though we 
were dreamers and riff-raff and adven- 
turers, we were brave men. 

Featherley had been sick in bed for a 
day or two and we made for his place 
and found him and Lola in the snow be- 
hind the house. Osterho, without a word, 
picked up Lola and carried her in his 
arms, while between us, Danners and I 





carried Featherley, 
who sagged be- 
tween us limp as a 
dead man, our dis- 
torted shadows 
staggering before 
us. Without speak- 
ing. we made our 
way to the iron 
church which stood 
in the field to the 
windward of the 
flames; it was to 
this haven that the 
town flocked; a 
strange and hag- 
gard congregation. 

After we had 
made Featherley, 
who seemed sunk 
in a stupor, as com- 
fortable as we 
could and_ others 
had set about 
building a fire in 
the stove, Osterho 
said to me: 

“The southern 
part of the town 
may be saved; the 
square holds it off. 
We've got to go 
back and fight off 
the flames.” 

At this Lola 
turned her head 
sharply and looked 
with frightened 
eyes at Osterho. It 
was the first glimpse I had had of how 
things stood. 

In all the turmoil and confusion his 
voice rang out calm and regular as a 
church bell. One would have judged that 
to fight flames in the face of a blizzard 
was his usual occupation. 

“We've got to get clothes,” he pursued, 
“for some of these people and what food 
there’s to spare from the other end. If 
this keeps up the railway’ll be blocked.” 
Again he spoke with that same definite 
certainty, as though this were a familiar 
occurrence. 

I told you he was German to the 
core; his mind had had time to work 























with slow and scientific accuracy about 
things that would probably happen. 
Given certain data to work upon, he 
could see the probable outcome like a 
mathematical problem. 

Lola sat beside her father while Ost- 
erho spoke, her eyes on his face with quiv- 
ering intensity in every line of her, as 
though she begged him mutely not to go 
out again into the terrors of the storm 
that every moment was raging more 
fiercely, shrieking with overwhelming 
clamor outside our iron refuge. 

He told off half the men to go with 
him and mentioned as a matter of course 
that Danners and I should stay with 
Lola and Featherley, who seemed very 
ill, and look after the comfort of the 
other women. So there we remained for 
hours, a strange company of us—the 
minister and his wife, a couple of strap- 
ping Irish women, and the weary, painted 
women of the dance hall shivering in 
their wet finery. A stranger company 
surely was never gathered together in any 
house of God. 

Danners sat close beside Lola and, as 
a mother might, he held one of her hands 
in both of his. A silence settled over us; 
there was nothing to do except wait for 
the return of the others. Parents held 
their children in their arms and some of 
the men curled up to sleep. Featherley, 
without regaining consciousness, moaned 
and coughed alternately. While we sat 
there and waited, not once, I think, did 
Lola’s eyes leave the door; not once did 
her body lose its tenseness. She spoke 
twice. Once she said: 

“His fever is high.” 

Danners nodded. Then again: 

“They should be back.” This after the 
light of the flames had died to a dull 
glow. ‘“They should be back soon.” 

And Danners answered : 

“T think so.” 

Soon after this, without warning—the 
gale was so high we could hear no noise 
without—the door of the church was 
pushed open and Osterho and his band 
appeared. Again he carried a woman in 
his arms, a fair-haired slip of a girl, who 
with her family had arrived not long 
before and had lived at the extreme end 
of the town from us. I remember having 
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seen her but once before. Two of the 
men carried her mother, and her father 
followed in the rear. The rest of the men 
were laden with provisions and blankets. 
Osterho carried the girl to a place near 
Lola and Featherley by the stove, and 
set her down tenderly. He had not no- 
ticed Lola, who at his entrance, had risen 
te her feet like some one in a dream ; and 
if the whole being of a woman ever ran 
forth to meet a man, Lola’s did at that 
minute. But he did not see her at all. He 
was. looking at the girl who, with her 
face in her hands, was crying gently, 
crying like a sorrowing child Lola 
turned to her and said almost savagely: 

“Are you hurt? Why are you crying?” 

The girl raised her eyes and even in 
that light I could see their tender blue. 

“T cry,” she said, “for their poor 
burned hands.” 

“Tf their hands are burned,’’ Lola an- 
swered, “we had better dress them in- 
stead of crying.” 

“That is so,” the girl returned, and 
the women began dressing the men’s 
burns while Osterho kicked the men out 
of sleep. 

“We'll all have to turn out,” he told 
them. “They are fixing things for us at 
the other end. We'll be shut off from 
them in three hours more; we're going 
to be snowed in.” 

So for the rest of the night we fought 
with the storm, carrying little burdens 
which under the wind and the force of 
the snow, seemed intolerable, and each 
time we made the short distance our 
broken path had drifted over and we 
must break it afresh. Then when we had 
done what we could, we fell asleep where 
we lay down. 

I awakened to find day coming in 
through the church windows and to see 
all the company sleeping, huddled about 
me—except Lola, who sat near Osterho 
like a faithful dog keeping watch over 
its master’s sleeping body. What I did 
then I suppose I must excuse by the 
fatigue and the sudden awakening and 
also the memory of the night before— 
when she had shown herself to me sweet 
and yielding as I had never known her. 
Anyway, I leaned over toward her and 
whispered : 
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“So it’s been him all the time; it’s 
been Osterho!”’ 

She peered out at me with somber, 
sleepless eyes and asked me almost with 
sternness : 

“Who else could it be?” 

It seemed quite simple as she said it ; 
who else, indeed, could it be? Yet he had 
never looked on her for one moment as 
at a woman whom he might love. In a 
flash I saw now her advances and re- 
treats, the attacks she had made on him, 
trying to get him at every point, trying 
to bring him by friendship and by pity ; 
and I knew, and she knew, that he had 
never understood ; that the beauty of her 
and the sweetness of her and the fire of 
her had never touched him; and I saw, 
too, the part I had played, and the hot 
blood of anger and passion and love flew 
to my head until my ears rang with it, 
and I asked her: 

“But I—how could you—when you 
cared this way for him?” 

I think my voice must hav: been 
vibrant with the pain that I felt, for she 
answered as if for the first time she felt 
pity for me, but very sternly: 

“Why does a man drink? To forget, I 
suppose !” 

And I suppose that is the answer why 
women do what they do. 

Then others began to stir about us and 
the sleeping congregation awoke and 
coffee was made and children hushed 
and we ate, and Osterho joined his own 
people, the Germans with the little slen- 
der girl. I watched them as Lola did. 
They stood there a moment together. 
both of them, people of the same stock, 
strangers, yet comprehensible absolutely, 
one to the other. Simple people and 
strong, slow of wit but clean all through. 

Lola arose and went to them. She 
seemed to me to move as though drawn 
by some force outside herself. I followed 
her without realizing what I did. 

“Featherley’s very sick,” she said. 
“Will you come?” 

She spoke as one who has a claim on a 
man, the tone a woman might use toward 
her husband. 

Featherley’s cough rattled loud above 
the hum of voices and the noise of the 
storm which still raged. The German 


woman followed us, felt Featherley’s 
brow and listened to his breathing, shak- 
ing her head. 

“Pneumonia ?” Lola asked, briefly. 

The woman nodded, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

“He would have died last night if you 
hadn’t found us,” Lola said now to Os- 
terho. “You know how things are be- 
tween us,”—she indicated the sick man. 
“‘But—he’s all I’ve got—anywhere in the 
world. He’s been good to me—so good! 
I never remember a cross word from 
him—and now—” She stopped; her lips 
quivered like a child’s and she turned 
her head away. 

At this the German woman enfolded 
her in her motherly arms and like any 
girl in distress, Lola pillowed her head 
on the woman’s bosom and wept. We 
looked from one to the other. To me I 
know there was something far beyond 
pathos in her open grief. We had only 
seen her proud and triumphant and 
dangerously lovely. It had never occurred 
to me that she could cry. 

The little German girl in the mean- 
time, busied herself quietly and deftly. 
Before Lola and the rest of us had re- 
covered our self-possession, she had con- 
trived a poultice from corn-meal and 
was tending the sick man. It seemed 
wonderful to Osterho. He spoke of it to 
me in naive astonishment. 

“T asked her how she knew,” he in- 
formed me, “and she whispered that her 
brother died a little while ago. She whis- 
pered so Lola wouldn’t hear.” This act 
of consideration touched him infinitely. 
“I’m so glad she’s here for Lola—you 
know it’s good for all of us to see a girl 
like that—” he wound up seriously. 

We did what we could for Featherley, 
all of us. The crowd of men moved 
quietly and helped amuse the handful of 
restless children, but it was of no avail. 
He regained consciousness and looked at 
us all, recognition in his eyes, and then 
beckoned Osterho and Lola to him. 

“T want,” he whispered, “I want—” 
He struggled for breath and whispered, 
“IT want you, Osterho—” Then the 








cough seized him and Lola turned her 
head and pillowed it this time on Os- 
terho’s shoulder while he caressed her 











Osterho picked up Lola and carried her in his arms 


like a brother. The cough gave Feather- 
ley a moment. 

“Ah—” he gasped, as though in im- 
mense relief, and again the cough had 
him and he died. 

We arranged pews about him in one 
corner and the Irish women and the Ger- 
man attended him as is customary. And 
Lola sat with her hand in Osterho’s and 


a look of peace on her face such as I 


had never seen there before. Now and 
again she wept as a child might, openly 
and painlessly, and at such times he com- 
forted her as one might comfort a child. 
Later he tried to send her to rest, but 
she wouldn’t go. The little German girl 
plucked at his sleeve: 

“Let her be,” she whispered. “It’s 
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kinder to let grieve their own 
way.” 

Again there came in QOsterho’s face 
the look of wonder that young 
girl should be so wise and kind. 

“You're right,” he agreed. “But you 
should sleep, Liebchen!” 

Unconsciously he had used the name 
her mother called her, and I saw Lola 


throw up her chin sharply as from a 


women 


such a 


blow. 
four of us—Lola, Osterho, 
Danners and I—sat through the night. 
The storm had died with Featherley and 
the church was full of the rustle of rest 
less sleepers. Danners and I sat by 
Featherley’s feet. After a long silence 
Osterho asked: 

“What did your father want to say to 
me ?” 

“What 
peering at 
through the shad 
ows. “What did 
he want?” 

Like Danners 
and myself she 
must have 
thought that Os 
terho had under- 
stood. 

“Do you know 
—? Is there any 
thing I could do? 
I would do any 
thing in the world 
I could—”’ 

“Anything you 
could,’ she echo- 
ed, and fell to 
crying very softly 
again with low 
sobs that came 
from the heart of 
her. 

Then I thought 
he must under 
stand at last and 
I knew that 
should he under- 
stand, pity for 
her and the curi- 
ous gratitude 
such a man feels 
for having re 


So the 


did he want?” she echoed, 
him 


He was standing with tne 
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ceived, unasked, the love cf a girl, must 
have swept over him. But he sat beside 
her, stupid, utterly distressed, shaken 
with pity, calling her “Lola” and “dear 
Lola” as a brother might, faithful under 
all pressure to his own type, asking anx- 
iously if there was anything he could do, 
and she sobbing out—‘‘Nothing!” and 
again—‘‘Nothing !” 

In the morning Lola talked with Dan- 
ners earnestly ; then she called me to her. 

“You know what Ae meant’’—she in- 
dicated the corner where Featherley lay. 
I did not speak. 

“T didn’t know—he had guessed. You 
all knew, all—all but—” She looked to- 
ward Osterho. ‘He didn’t care—even— 
enough for that—” 

We were silent. 

“I’m going to marry Dan,” she told 
me next, in a voice even as the voice of 

Fate. 
“He will be 
very glad; some- 
you 
to become 
she said ; 
then very low, “I 
lose him less that 
way—” 

She looked 
over toward Os- 
terho where he 
was standing with 
the girl whose 
mother called her 
“Liebchen,” his 
hand uncon- 
sciously resting 
on her shoulder, 
his face alight 
with joy. Faithful 
to his type and to 
his goodness, he 
had gone un- 
touched through 
the night of trial 
that had left the 
rest of us shaken, 
and had arisen to 
find morning 
waiting for him 
in the blue eyes of 
the little German 
girl. 


thing’s 
know, 


ol me, 


got, 
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Solid Ivory 


BY JOHN A. MOROSO 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Mi: MACKIN, the desk lieutenant, 
kept his heavy jowls close to the 
blotter. 

James Tierney, plain-clothes man, 
might as well have been in Madison 
Square as in front of the desk in the 
Oak Street station, for all the lieutenant 
was concerned. 

“T caught him in the act of taking 
money for a drink and there was no 
sandwich on the table,” Tierney was say- 
ing as he held fast to the sleeve of his 
prisoner. 

It was Sunday night and theoretically, 
no liquor is sold in New York on Sun- 
days. 

The prisoner laughed. He was fat and 
good-natured and wore a diamond in 
his bosom that splintered the light as it 
struck its facets. 

Tierney drawled out the details of the 
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arrest as the desk lieutenant scratched 
away and when he had finished, Mc- 
Mackin looked up, arched his eyebrows 
and exclaimed—‘As I live!” 

Tierney’s face flushed. His 
shifted uneasily as if he were preparing 
to_ wince under the next shaft of sar 
castic comment from behind the desk. 

He was new on the force, raw as a 
beet and honest as a dollar fresh from 
the mint. He was doing his first year as 
a plain-clothes man in a station and he 
did so want to be a real detective. 

You see, Tierney had a badge, a ham 
merless gun, rubber shoes, a whistle and 
a night stick. He even had the title of 
detective, but he never had a chance to 
detect anything. Whenever he tried to 
make a chance for himself he fell foul 
of the inner police code. He invariably 
arrested some man who should not have 
been arrested because of his power in 
the ward, his “stand-in” or his having 
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paid his regular assessment for doing 
what Tierney thought the law intended 
him to avoid doing. 

On this occasion he had arrested Do- 
lan—none other than Dolan, a man who 
sent other men to the legislature, to Con- 
gress, to the police force or the mayor- 
alty chair, a man to whom aldermen 
bowed low and invited to weddings. 

“All right, Tierney,” said the desk 
lieutenant with ineffable weariness in his 
tone. “You may have the rest of the 
night off. I’ll report the case to the cap- 
tain when he comes in. Mr. Dolan is his 
brother-in-law, you know.” 

“Huh?” grunted the faithful Tierney, 
as he turned from the desk. 

McMackin tapped his head with an 
ink stained finger. 

“Solid ivory,” he said to Dolan, who 
was laughing softly. 

Tierney heard the comment as he 
slammed the door of the station house 
behind him. His blue eyes sparkled with 
resentment and anger. 

He was rattled. He realized that when 
it became known that he had brought 
in the captain’s brother-in-law for sell- 
ing liquor on Sunday, every “bull” that 
heard of it would laugh himself hoarse. 
It was daring enough that he had, of his 
own initiative, arrested a saloon-keeper 
for such an offense, but to have picked 
out the captain’s own brother-in-law 
made his blunder all the ranker. 

As he strolled away from the station 
he was glad that it was raining. It cooled 
his face and soothed. him. It was near 
midnight when he stopped at the corner 
of New Chambers and Rose streets. 

He saw a lone woman turn the corner 
and start south. As she passed under an 
arc light, he saw by the twisting of her 
features that she was crying. Both rain 
and tears battered her face. 

Tierney had nothing else to do. He 
drifted along, trailing the creature. He 
forgot Dolan and the mean-speaking 
McMackin. Here was a woman in dis- 
tress at midnight, out in the rain, headed 
into the heart of the business district. 
What did it mean? 

The wind whipped her drenched gar- 
ments about her. She fought her way 
south on Rose street in the teeth of the 


blast. Through the black maw of the 
third river-ward arch of Brooklyn 
Bridge, she made her way. 

Gold street, running like a deeply 
trenched alley between towering build- 
ings, back of old Printing House Square, 
was deserted. 

Nearing Fulton street, she came upon 
a shadow at her right hand. It was not 
a shadow cast by some hidden light, but 
that dreadful, cumulative darkness only 
the mouth of an alley can make. In the 
row of old loft buildings, six and seven 
stories high, it showed as an empty sock- 
et in a row of teeth yellowed with years 
of grinding. She stopped and peered 
into the hell-hole. A sickly flame of light 
showed among barrels and boxes and 
bales of rope and rags. It was as if the 
last nerve of a decayed tooth were quiv- 
ering under the exposure of her eyes. 

She entered the alley and went to the 
place where the light flickered and hissed 
in the rain and tumbling winds. 

The door at which she paused was 
forbidding. Its lintel was of granite, 
eaten into by years of hard service. 

A midge of a boy with a gunny sack 
swung over his little shoulder, popped 
out of the shadows ahead of the woman, 
forced open the door and kicked it back 
of him. His little face, showing in the 
lamplight inside, was wizened and cun- 
ning. It was the face of a thief. 

The woman took vigorous hold on 
the door, threw it open and stepped in- 
side. 


Il 


“Two dollars.” 

The voice was that of a bartering 
man. 

“F’r the love of Mike, be reason- 
able.” 

The protest was that of a gamin, a 
bantling of the streets of New York. 

“Take it away,” sounded the man’s 
voice. 

The haggling was done behind the 
wall of junk that was the weighty spin- 
drift of the night. Old paper, rags, bags, 
rope, twine, battered furniture, iron 
scraps, broken and battered, metal things 
of every description in a great heap, cut 

















off the little stove and the old arm-chair 
of the junk dealer from the gray woman 
who had swung open the door and had 
entered. 

The child was making a bluff at 
shouldering his gunny sack and depart- 
ing when the woman slammed the door 
behind her. 

The junk dealer sprang from his chair 
and thrust the lad into a pile of rags, 
before he peered around the edge of his 
barricade. 

He was a powerful, dominant man of 
middle age. His eyes were small and 
gray and hard, like bits of polished Ver- 
mont granite. His jaws were deep and 
strong. His neck was columnar. His eye- 
brows were scant. His clean shaven face 
was so splotched with red and white and 
purple that it seemed to have gathered 
some of the hues of his rag piles. 

©’ Hagan could have broken in twain 
the best man Mulberry street ever sent 
into the underworld. But from behind 
his barricade he saw no intruder worthy 
of his prowess. He saw only a frail wom- 


an. 

She was not afraid of him. She came 
toward him and trespassed upon his 
snuggery. 

“Mike!” she called, unheeding the 
glowering brute before her. “Mike! 
Don’t ye hear me? It’s your mother; 


your old mother.” 
' Mike wriggled deeper in his rag war- 
ren. 

She saw the bits of dirty silk, cotton 
and wool move and reached a long, thin 
arm into the heap. She found Mike and 
her clutch made fast to the scruff of his 
neck. 

The boy began to bellow and croco- 
dile tears of repentance coursed his sal 
low face in muddied canals. 

The woman dragged her progeny 
from the barricade and started with him 
for the door. 

O’ Hagan had lighted his pipe. 

“There’s two dollars comin’ to him,” 
he said, between puffs. 

He reached a big, red paw into his in- 


side coat pocket and fumbled for his 
wallet. 
“Two dollars, is it?’ barked the 


woman at the door as the wind swirled in 
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with the hissing and spitting sound of 
the rain-swept torch outside. ““T'wo dol- 
lars is it, Mr. O’Hagan? May the good 
Lord strike me dead if you don’t pay 
more than that f’r the making of a thief 
out of me only child.” 

Her voice lost its harshness in a half- 
checked sob. 

“Take yer brat away an’ keep him 
away,” snarled O’ Hagan. 

The door slammed behind the woman 
and her child. 

O'Hagan put a battered kettle on the 
stove and drew a flask from a little box 
near his seat. It was far from the end 
of business hours. He would comfort 
himself with a warm drink. He did not 
like to have sentiment creep into trade. 


II] 


Being honest, Tierney was a subject 
of curiosity and annoyance to others of 
his profession. His assignments de- 
creased in value. His hope of doing some 
real work as a detective waned. He stood 
around longer than ever and finally he 
was put on the junk cases. Complaints 
of irresponsible, abusive old women of 
the tenements who wanted their children 
kept out of jail, were turned over to him. 
Tierney became a pariah. The captain 
did not seem to care whether he ever 
showed up for duty. 

With dog-like fidelity, Tierney began 
the rounds of the junk-shops, a most 
dreary, hopeless, fruitless field. He 
looked on these places merely as miser- 
able markets for the sweepings that the 
utterly impoverished might gather and 
exchange for a few pennies. In his mem- 
ory, however, was the picture of the 
woman he had trailed to O’ Hagan’s place 
in the alley. He had followed her idly 
and had left the trail when she entered, 
drawing the conclusion that she was in 
sore need and that under her shawl she 
carried perhaps some piece of brass or 
copper that would bring her a dime. 

His job was to loaf. All that his cap- 
tain wanted him to do was to keep away 
from the station and not “muss up” 
things. He had been told that very 
frankly when he was assigned to inspect 
the junk-shops. 































































Tierney left the station and struck 
over to Park Row. It was just after sun 
set, with the first snow of winter flying 
prettily in the air. He paused in front of 
the World Building watching the home- 
ward swarming of the multitude. He 
strolled on a block or two and then 
turned east to swing into his junk-shop 
beat. 

He passed the many brightly lighted 
windows of cheap tailors and restaurants 
and finally got out of the crowd and 
into the quiet of Gold street. He turned 
north, paused in front of an alley, be- 
held the light of O’Hagan’s torch, hesi- 
tated and was debating whether he 
should drop in on O’Hagan, when a 
shawled woman collided with him, gave 
a cry of mingled pain of soul and body, 
and fell in a swoon at his feet. 

“Say, git up!’ exclaimed 
“What the dickens!’ 

He leaned down and picked up the 
creature—the same woman he had trailed 


Tierney. 


if you don’t pay more than that!" 


the night he arrested the captain’s broth- 
er-in-law. 

Seeing that her hair was gray and that 
her face was white, her hands torn by 
labor and her clothes but rags, he felt 
a wave of pity come over him. 

Tierney supported the woman in his 
strong, young arms. 

With a pitifully feeble struggle, she 
released herself. 

“What’s the trouble?’ asked Tierney. 

“Mike,” she whimpered. 

“Who’s Mike?” asked Tierney. 

“Me son.” 

“‘What’s he been up to ?” 

“Stealin’ f’r O’ Hagan.” 

“The junk man ?” 

a 

“What'd he steal ?” 

“Nozzles.” 

“Nozzles?” 

“Yes; from the hose in a loft build- 
ing.” 

“A felony,” said Tierney. 
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“Yes an’ me tryin’ to save him from 
Sing Sing.” 

Tierney, somehow, felt that the gray, 
worn, ragged woman beside him was giv- 
ing him a tip for his long desired case. 

“Looks bad for him,” suggested 
Tierney. 

‘Me only child,” the mother sobbed. 

“Is the boy wrong in the nut?” he 
asked. 

“No,” the mother replied. “it’s O’ Ha- 
gan. He pays well for the junk. He’s 
makin’ a burglar of me boy Mike.”’ 

The woman began to cry. 

“Say, don’t cry,” Tierney besought 
her. “I’m a cop.” 
The woman 

afraid. 

‘Don’t be scared,” he assured her. “I 
wont pinch Mike. I'll try to get the goods 
on ©’ Hagan.” 


slunk into a shadow, 


IV 


None of the junkmen believed that 
Tierney was honest. They sized him up 
as a combination of stupidity and rank 
failure as a detective. Some of them felt 
sorry for him, he was so easily bought 
with a hot drink in the rear of the shop, 
or a pocket-knife, or a handful of cigars. 

O’ Hagan not surprised when 
Tierney confided to him that he had 
hopes of getting off the force and run- 
ning a shop of some kind himself. 

“There’s nothing in this game for me,” 
Tierney told him. “It’s a rotten job for a 
grown man to be chasing after a lot of 
kids for swiping truck. If I pinched one 
of them the papers would make fun of me 
and call attention to the gilded dens of 
vice that are wide open up-town. I’d be 
the goat, the prize, blue-ribbon Angora.” 

“Vis,” said O’ Hagan. “Ye’re that.” 

“Thanks,” said Tierney, holding forth 
his glass. 

With ‘Tierney, the disguise of a 
chucklehead seemed to fit ideally. 

To O’ Hagan, he was the most remark- 
able fool ever thrust his way from the 
Oak Street station. To Tierney, O’ Hagan 
gradually assumed the proportions of the 
most wonderfully astute crook he had 
ever dreamed of trailing. Tierney had all 
the advantage. He was accepted as a 


was 
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goat and he always brought into the 
junk-shop with him an abundant supply 
of the cud of reflection. 

One night a charwoman from one of 
the downtown buildings brought in a 
gunny sack filled with scrap paper. 

O’ Hagan paid her in greasy and well 
worn coin for it and instead of tossing 
the bag into the paper heap, he care- 
lessly threw it over toward a pile of 
broken iron. 

It took Tierney a half-hour to figure 
out that O’Hagan did not want that 
bundle of scrap paper mixed with the 
rest of his stock. 

“Why?” Tierney asked himself. 

Tierney let his pipe go out, made a 
pretence of looking for a match and then 
reached over and pulled out a slip of 
paper from the open sack. He was about 
to twist it into a spill and poke the end 
in the stove when O’ Hagan handed him 
a lighted match. 

“Thanks,” said Tierney, taking the 
match but holding on to the spill. 

O’ Hagan’s eyes never left the scrap of 
paper in the hands of the plain-clothes 
man. Tierney, fearing to rouse his sus- 
picions, dropped it to the floor. 

Tierney felt that O’ Hagan had no idea 
that he coveted the tiniest particle of this 
cast-off matter near him, and so, with 
great care, when he began to pull on his 
rubbers, he ran a chance and slipped a bit 
of it into one of the gum shoes. 

When he was safe at home that night 
he removed the slip of paper from his 
gum shoe, unfolded it carefully, saw that 
it had been torn from a scratch pad and 
that at the top in small type was printed : 
“The Eagle Trust Company.” 


V 


Tierney cherished this bit of paper, 
placing it carefully away with his in- 
surance policy. From time to time he 
managed to accumulate other scraps of 
paper from this particular lot of waste 
which seemed to interest O’ Hagan. Some 
of the sheets were blank and others were 
scribbled with figures. 

He trailed the woman who sold the 
stuff to O’ Hagan and found that she was 
one of three of her sex who cleaned the 
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ground floor of the building in which 
the Eagle Trust Company had offices. 

This did not explain O’ Hagan’s spe- 
cial interest in her bags of waste. He 
thought that perhaps it was a superior 
brand of paper and that for this reason 
©’ Hagan was keeping it separate from 
the rest of his purchases. He tested this 
theory by showing it to a paper manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer informed him 
that it was a very cheap make of paper 
and such as was generally used for 
scratch pads. 

Tierney decided that there was but one 
way to discover the secret of the scratch 
pad interest on the part of the junk-man, 
and that was to get it from O’Hagan 
himself. 

Above the junk-shop was an empty 
loft. Entrance to it was from Cliff street. 
Tierney invested in two good steel pen- 
knives and by carefully measuring, 
marked a spot in the floor of the empty 
loft which would place him right over 
the tumble-down desk near the stove in 
the back of the junk-shop. With his 


knives he cut away carefully until finally 


a thin sliver of light came to his eyes 
froin below. A pair of tweezers lifted up 
the shred of wood and Tierney began 
to cut softly and slowly for another open- 
ing. Soon he had two tiny slits made with- 
out even the smallest splinter of wood 
dropping in the junk shop to startle the 
man he was after. The plain-clothes man 
found that he could see everything on the 
desk below and that his radius of vision 
was as much as two feet on either side. 
Night after night, when he had left the 
junk-shop, he would slip into the loft 
entrance around the corner from the alley 
and stretch himself on his stomach and 
watch O’ Hagan. 

For a week the junk-man sorted the 
slips brought from the Eagle Trust 
Company’s waste baskets and finally a 
little pile of sheets lay on his desk. They 
were blank pages of a scratch pad. 

Tierney saw O’Hagan adjust a mi- 
croscope, arrange the light and begin to 
study the little white sheets. Finally he 
heard a grunt of satisfaction escape the 
lips of the patient student of scrap paper 
and he saw him jot down a row of figures 
after taking his eyes from the glass. 
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Tierney heard O’Hagan chuckling 
with delight as he put the blank sheet 
and his memorandum in a little drawer 
of the desk, turn out the light and depart 
for home. 

To Tierney there was something un- 
canny about the thing, this strange por- 
ing over a blank sheet of scratch paper 
with a microscope. If there were nothing 
written on the paper, Tierney asked him- 
self, then why in the name of heaven 
should a man spend his time staring at 
it through a microscope ? 

On his way home, Tierney bought a 
microscope at a fence on Park row. It 
was a good one. He spent half a night in 
finding how to adjust it. Finally he had 
the lenses set right and he peeked into the 
mystery of one of his blank sheets. He 
saw nothing but the big, porous, pulpous 
matter that a sheet of paper under a mi- 
croscope is. 

The third sheet showed strange canals 
in the pulpous matter. They were magni- 
fied until they looked like gullies. He 
worked over them slowly and carefully, 
beginning at the bottom of one of the 
canals and following it. He traced a gi- 
gantic and writhing “2.” He worked on 
and made out a canal “4” and he desisted 
not until he had discovered in the appar- 
ently blank sheet of paper the number 
243687. 

Tierney felt the red hair on his head 
begin to crinkle. He was in a world un- 
explored by the average station plain- 
clothes man. He was seeing things the 
human eye could not see unassisted. He 
pulled out his sheet of paper and felt it 
lightly with his smooth fingers. He felt 
or imagined he felt the corrugations. 

What made them? 


When Mr. Severin Cuyler, President 
of the Eagle Trust Company, entered the 
company’s offices on the ground floor of 
the highest of the downtown skyscrapers, 
it was within a second or two of the time 
set for the clock in his modern safe to 
release the mass of bolts and steel rods 
as soon as the combination was worked 
out. 

William Harding, the cashier, bade 
him a respectful good-morning as he 
leaned over the brightly shining tum- 





it’s O'Hagan 


blers of the vault. The cashier held in 
his left hand a slip of paper on which 
was written the combination. His deft 
fingers twirled the silver knob in the 
bowl and then the big steel door swung 
open. 

Mr. Cuyler went on to his private of- 
fice. He was taking off his overcoat when 
his door was thrown open violently and 
Harding ran to him, his face white as 
chalk. 

“What's happened ?”’ asked the presi- 
dent. 

“The money has been taken from the 
safe!” gasped Harding. 

“Tmpossible !’’ exclaimed Cuyler. 

“Come and see, Mr. Cuyler,” the cash- 
ier said imploringly. 

The two entered the portals of the 
vault. The books, stacks of stocks and 
bonds were all in place. The vault doors 
showed no signs of having been tampered 
with. The door of the inner safe where 
the cash money had been stored—$150,- 
000—was open. Not a gold or a silver 
piece, not a bank-note, was there. 


He’s makin’ a burglar of me boy Mike"’ 


Cuyler looked at his cashier. 

“I am innocent,” replied the cashier. 
“Search me, send detectives to my home, 
do anything you wish. I shall be glad to 
help.” 

“Close the vault doors,” directed Cuy- 
ler, as they passed out. “Do not use the 
time lock. Make the combination the same 
as was used last night.”’ 

The cashier obeyed, his hands trem- 
bling. 

He followed Cuyler back to the presi- 
dent’s office. 

The banker consulted a note book, got 
the telephone number he wanted and then 
called the headquarters of the detective 
agency having in hand the work for the 
Bankers’ Association. 

“This is Mr. Cuyler of the Eagle 
Trust Company,” he spoke into the 
mouthpiece when his call was answered. 
“Send the superintendent here imme- 
diately. It is very urgent.” 

He hung up the receiver and pressed 
a pearl button on‘ his desk. His vice- 
president and manager responded. 


’ 
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“Not a word of this, Martin, to any 
one,” warned the president. ‘The cash 
is missing from the bank. Get sufiicient 
money to carry on the day’s business. Be 
quick about it. Mind you, not a word 
about the reason for borrowing the 
money.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Martin. 

Superintendent Albertson of the Flynn 
Detective Agency was in the office in a 
few minutes. 

“No trouble, I hope, Mr. Cuyler,” he 
said, removing his gloves and glancing 
toward the pale cashier. 

“My cashier, Mr. Harding, tells me 
that the has been robbed,” said 
Cuyler. 

‘How much?” asked Albertson. 

“A hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Wow!” the 
softly. 

“When was the robbery discovered, 
and by whom?” he asked. 

“A few moments ago—by Mr. Hard- 


safe 


detective exclaimed 


ing.” 

“Safe blown?” 

“No; it was found locked. Nothing 
in the vault was disturbed. But there 
was no money in the safe when Mr. 
Harding opened it, he says.” 

“IT was just starting to open the vault 
on the stroke of nine when Mr. Cuyler 
passed me,” explained Harding, nerv 
ously. “I spoke to Mr. Cuyler as lie 
passed me.” 

“He did,” assented Cuyler. 

“The combination was set with the 
clockwork and the vault was not ready 
to be unlocked until nine,’’ added Hard- 
ing. 

“Who had the combination?” Albert- 
son asked. 

“T did and Mr. Cuyler had a copy,” 
replied Harding. 

“Where is your copy?” the detective 
asked, turning to the president. 

Cuyler drew out his wallet and found 
the slip of paper. 

“It has not left my person,” he said. 

“And yours?” to the cashier. | 

“Here it is,” Harding said, handing 
it to him. 

“Just a moment, if you gentlemen 
will remain in this room,” requested Al- 
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bertson. “Don’t leave under any condi- 
tions. I will not go far.” 

The detective slipped from the room, 
left the trust company’s offices by the 
nearest exit, was in a telephone booth in 
fifty seconds and had his office on the 
wire. 

“Who’s that on the wire?’ he asked 
when the connection had been made. 
“Oh, Miss Molly. Very good. Switch Bil- 
ly Huntley to me, please—Bill? Yes, this 
is Albertson. Come down right off to the 
Eagle Trust Company. No; never mind 
that job. Drop everything and come here 
as fast as you can.” 

He slipped back into the offices he 
had just left and into Cuyler’s room. 

He found Cuyler and Harding sitting 
as he had left them and both of them 
silent. 


Vit 


Billy Huntley began to work on the 
problem of how the trick was turned. 
That was Billy’s specialty. He was the 
master of mechanics of the yegg. His 
training had been along that line all his 
life. He knew the working plans of every 
big vault that had been turned out of 
the factories and he had helped build 
some of them. 

A secret report was made of the rob- 
bery to police headquarters, of course, 
but there was no leak and not a word of 
the affair reached the newspaper-men. 

McCafferty’s men rounded up all the 
yeggs on the East side in the hope of 
breaking out a trail, but nothing came 
of it. 

Billy Huntley plodded along with his 
investigation, inch by inch. 

Why had not the electric burglar alarm 
worked ? 

Billy solved this after a week of hard 
toil. The dry batteries were inferior. 
They had been juggled with. The night 
of the robbery they were completely ex- 
hausted and no current ran through the 
wires. 

If the safe had been opened during the 
night, what was the matter with the time 
lock ? 

Billy took this device to pieces and set 
it together again. He found that the clock 





O'Hagan handed him a lighted match 
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spring had been made with the one aim 
that it would break at the end of a certain 
period of tension and use. The expert 
who had made that spring had with won 
derful nicety of mathematics, fashioned 
a clock that would measure time only for 
a given span set by himself. The man 
who made that spring was in on the job. 

Billy was then certain that the robbery 
was no “inside’’ work—that is, it was 
not done by the president or the cashier, 
but was done by his old friends and ene- 
mies, safe robbers of the professional 
and painstaking sort. 

Eliminating the burglar alarm and the 
clock work, there was still a problem and 
it seemed a poser. Knowledge of the com- 
bination was still necessary to get the 
vault open. How did the man or men 
who cleaned out the vault get this knowl- 
edge ? Only two people knew it when the 
vault doors were closed and the combina- 
tion set. Cuyler and Harding were the 
two. 

Had one or the other turned over a 
copy of the combination to yeggmen who 
knew of the fixing of the clock spring 
and the wasting of the dry batteries of 
the burglar alarm? It did not seem a rea- 
sonable hypothesis. 

Billy Huntley reported to his chief all 
that he could find out by sheer labor in 
mechanics and by ample knowledge of 
the ways and devices of yeggmen. His 
chief knew as well as he did, that no safe 
factory turns out a modern vault with- 
out some yegg outpost having at least the 
blue prints ef the construction plans. 

How was access gained to those two 
scraps of paper, or either one of them, 
whereon was written the combination 
of the vault of the Eagle Trust Com- 
pany ? 


VIII 


James Tierney asked his captain for a 
day off. 

“Take all you want,” said the captain. 
“Things are dull.” 

And they were dull as far as the pre- 
cinct officers were concerned. The big 
bank robbery was being handled from 
headquarters and by detective service em- 
ployed by the Bankers’ Association. It 
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was no job for the Oak street men to butt 
in on. 

Tierney thanked his captain and went 
to police headquarters. 

Now, as every cop knows, McCafferty 
was one of the squarest men that ever 
held down the job as chief of detectives. 
He came up from the ranks and made 
his name by solving a big case when he 
was in the flat-footed class. 

lierney knew it very well. He had no 
hesitancy in going to him and taking 
with him his scraps of paper. 

McCafferty looked at the bits of paper, 
listened to the story about O’ Hagan and 
called in Lieutenant Jimmie Dunn. 

“Jimmie,” said the inspector, “I want 
to introduce you to a real detective.” 
Jimmie Dunn looked at Tierney. 

“He don’t look like it,” he said. 
“Where did you. find him, Inspector?’ 

“He’s from the Oak street station,” 
McCafferty replied. “He is going to 
make an arrest to-night and I think his 
man will turn up as one of your old 
acquaintances in the gallery. I want you 
to give him two good men, who wont 
knock and who will take his orders.” 

“T have Michaels and Finnegan,” said 
Dunn. 

“They are huskies,” commented the 
inspector. “Have them report to Mr. 
Tierney at once.” 

‘Thank you, inspector,” said Tierney, 
departing in the wake of the lieutenant. 

Tierney lost no time with the two men 
assigned to him. He refused their invi- 
tation to a drink at the corner of Bleecker 
street and dived with them into the sub- 
way kiosk. 

In a few minutes they were emerging 
from under ground and striking east 
toward the old swamp section. 

Tierney swung open the door of 
O’Hagan’s junk shop. The men Dunn 
had given him stood behind his either 
shoulder. 

©’ Hagan peered around his barricade. 

The junk man’s eyes blazed angrily. 

“What do you want, Tierney?” he de- 
manded, his suspicions aroused. 

Tierney gave a signal with the fingers 
of his right hand and Michaels and Fin- 
negan had the bracelets on O’Hagan in 
a moment. 
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Then the Ivory-Head of the Oak 
street station went to the battered desk 
behind the barricade of junk and threw 
it open. He reached into a drawer and 
pulled out two sheets of paper. 

On one of the sheets was the mem- 
orandum he had seen O’ Hagan jot down 
and chuckle over, the night the Eagle 
Trust Company was robbed. The other 
sheet was blank, save for the printed 
words at the top—’’The Eagle Trust 
Company.” 

“Just a moment,” Tierney said to his 
two assistants. 

He pulled out O’Hagan’s microscope 
and examined the blank sheet. There he 
found the deep imprint of the figures 
making the combination of the Trust 
Company, excoriations made by a hard 
pencil which had been used to jot down 
the figures on the sheet above this on a 
scratch pad. 

Under lenses it was as plain as if the 
figures had been written with ink. 

“T guess,” said Tierney to himself, 
“T’ll tip off the Bankers’ Association de- 
tective bureau to wise up the cashiers 
about using hard pencils and soft, cheap 


paper. Any office boy can pick up a com- 


” 


bination if he has the price of a glass. 


The captain of the Oak street station 
hustled out of his room to the desk and 
asked, sleepily: “Any orders, lieuten- 
ant?” 

“One just come in this minute,” re- 
plied the lieutenant. “It’s a general or- 
der, Cap’.” 

The relief was lined up in front of the 
desk, the plain-clothes men slouching in 
the corner made by the railing and the 
wall, producing the usual station-house 
effect of human drapery. 

The captain rubbed his eyelids and 
opened the folded sheet of paper. 

“Office Comishpolice,’ he read. 
“ “General Order No. 56: It is hereby or- 
dered that Detective James—’ ” 

The captain paused and held the order 
closer to the light. His eyes bulged. 

“Where’s Tierney?” he demanded, 
turning to the desk lieutenant. 

“Dunno,” the lieutenant answered. 
“Took a day off yesterday and didn’t re 
port to-day.” 
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‘It is hereby ordered,’ ”’ the captain 
resumed, turning to the men in line, 
“ “that Detective James Tierney report 
to the Central Office for duty as detec- 
tive lieutenant of the first grade, his 
rank and increase in salary to take effect 
with this order. The Commissioner of 
Police desires also to express his appre- 
ciation of Detective Tierney’s work on 
the Eagle Trust Company robbery, a 
crime committed in the territory below 
the dead line, which precinct men are 
supposed to keep clear of crooks. ‘The 
captain of the Oak street station is in- 
structed to report to the commissioner 
in the morning with an explanation in 
answer to the charge hereby made that in 
his precinct, a crook of national reputa- 
tion was allowed to run a junk-shop for 
over a year and operate this particular 
robbery therefrom.’ ”’ 

Beads of perspiration were standing 
on the captain’s forehead. 

He sent the relief on its way from the 
station and turned on the desk lieutenant. 

“Did you know he was working on that 
case?” he snapped. 

“Didn’t even know an arrest was 
made,”’ was the reply. “If Tierney got 
the man, he took him to headquarters. He 
didn’t report here.” 

The captain started for his room, mad 
as a hornet. As he crossed the threshold, 
he turned on the desk lieutenant. 

“T’ll tell you this, you chucklehead,” 
he snorted. “This means a transfer for 
me, but if I’ve got to take to the woods 
of Staten Island or the pampas of East 
New York, I'll take you with me, you 
bungstarter !” 

The desk lieutenant twitched under 
this last shaft, for he was noted for his 
deep fondness for beer. 

“If you’d kept your eyes on your men 
this thing would not have happened,” the 
captain continued, waving a short, fat 
arm in anger. “You ought to be digging 
clams right now in Canarsie Bay.” 

His vocabulary was short. He groped 
for more words and then resorted to pan- 
tomime. He beat his bare head with his 
right fist and glared at the lieutenant. 

“Solid Ivory! Solid Ivory!” was all 
that he could say before he closed his 
door behind him with a bang. 





























The Winning of Jennie Dale 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALLAN TRUE 


MIGHTY man was old Aleck 
Adams, the freighter of the camp. 

His body was square, tremendous, with 
a chest as broad as the chest of a grizzly. 
Above it rose a bull neck, gnarled and 
thick like the trunk of a cedar, and above 
that a close-cropped, grayed head, with 
a big, round, red countenance as weather 
beaten, as seamed and scarred, as the 
granite outcrops of the hills about. He 
had fierce, wrinkle-enmeshed, gray eyes, 
which could look the most furious wind 
off the snow-caps in the face and blink 
not; and he had a crisp but heavy gray 
mustache, iced much of the winter, from 
beneath which issued a voice that filled 
Showdown full and boomed from the 
top of Treasury Mountain clear across 
to the top of Baldy, five miles opposite. 
Aleck had only the one leg. The other 
leg was a stump terminating half-way 
between knee and hip. How and where 
he lost the rest of that leg we did not 
know—and he never volunteered to’ tell 


us. But when he sat upon the seat of his 


wagon, rumbling and clattering 
along the street and crossing the boul 
dered creek, his huge, rubicund visage 
rising out of his blue-flannel shirt( open 
at the throat even in the coldest weather), 
his right foot upon the brake and his 
stump steadying him as he braced and 
hauled, his bunch of lines in his hands, 
swaying his six horses hither and thither 
and urging them with their names, you 
knew that despite his missing leg, he was 
all man. 

Showdown was about nine months es- 
tablished, and we all had arrived—we 
who made it so dear to memory—when 
the school was started. For Showdown 
had its children, white and Dago. Yes, 
and old Aleck had his young Aleck ; but 
we never asked where he got it. As Billy 
Converse, the eastern lad who was editor 
and publisher of the Showdown Cleanup 
remarked: “If Aleck traded his leg for 
this, he certainly got stung.” No, not 
“stung.” This was before the days of 
“stung.” “Got skinned” were Billy’s 


yreat 


” 
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words. And he was right. Young Aleck 
was old Aleck squeezed through a lemon 
squeezer and only the hide and seeds 
left. He had about the charms of a camp 
bird jay. Of all the measly, red-headed, 
grimy, impish Scotch-Irish runts (who 
later make the good men), young Aleck 
was the plumb limit. But his daddy 
didn’t know. He was proud of two 
things, was old Aleck: of his six horses 
and of his kid. When he took his horses 
out on a long freighting hike, he left his 
kid with Mrs. McGrory the boarding 
house keeper, who boasted three of her 
own and so did not mind. 

With our two our two 
walks, our dozen two-story buildings, 
newspaper, six saloons, a hotel, a board 
ing-house, café, a big general store and 
three smaller concerns, two mines oper 
ating, and twenty going to operate, three 
hundred people in town and another 
hundred living in the hills around-about, 
it was high time that we had a school. 
Already Father O’Keefe from Crystal 
Junction was holding mass for us every 
third Sunday, on his circuit, and a school 
house would do for a church, too, would- 
n't it? 

The best that we could manage, im- 
promptu, was to locate the school in the 
“Frenchman’s Cabin” (which was the 
name the abandoned shack went by), 
three miles out of town and on toward 
Irving. We and Irving chipped in to- 
gether on labor and money, to fit the 
cabin over. For while Irving wasn’t up 
to Showdown’s class, for it didn’t have 
the ore and it didn’t have the folks, it 
had children. The poorer a camp, the 
more kids, by ginger! 

However, if we chipped in together 
on labor and money, you may bet that 
Showdown supplied the teacher. 

When the school opened, Old Aleck 
was out on a freighting trip, and his 
whelp of a kid was at Mrs. McGrory’s. 
And now it was early in September, and 
on this day there had been trouble—by 
evidence of the tear streaks marking the 
dirty face of young Aleck. But that was 
nothing new to the eye, and his whimper- 
ings were nothing new to the ear; so we 
at the boarding-house paid little atten- 
tion. Soon after supper, when the dusk 


streets, side- 
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was closing down, and only the tip of 
l'reasury Mountain, high and _ near, 
guarding us, held fast to day—as if in 
trailing over, the hem of her skirt had 
caught on a rock there—and while we 
all were sitting about in the front room 
at Mrs. McGrory’s, with the door wide 
so that we could enjoy at once the warm 
stove inside and the air outside, 
from far in the dimness could be heard 
a great rumble and clatter, and a voice 
thundering above it. 

“There comes Aleck!” we cried, glad 
of his big presence again. 

And come he did, trotting his six raw- 
boned brakes grinding hard, 
down the grade across the creek, splash- 
ing through the water, and with horses 
straining and him tossing on the high 
seat, his red face glowing through the 
dusk, climbing the gravel bank and roll- 
ing into Main street. 

We might have known that he was 1n 
a baddish humor, this night. He was 
chilled and tired, I reckon. Hauling ore 
machinery over mountain trails is tough 
work for even a two-legged man; and 
Aleck had been fifty miles and back in 
the ten days. He barely waved his whip 
at us in greeting. He drove straight to 
his barn, and put up his horses. Then he 
came stumping, burly and broad and 
blown, looking for his kid. 

Young Aleck had been playing in the 
kitchen with the McGrory kids. But he 
heard the call: “Here’s your old man, 
Aleck!” And forth he ran, on the way 
sniffing himself into tears again. 

‘“Where’s the boy?” bellowed old 
Aleck. “Where’s my boy?” And at the 
threshold he caught him up. “Hey, lad? 
Heigh-o!” And his voice changed in 
tone. ‘‘What’s the matter of you? What 
you cryin’ about?” 

“Teacher licked 
Aleck. 

Old Aleck set him down and towered 
over him. His heavy face darkened with 
the angry blood surging into it. 

“Licked you?” he bellowed. “Who 
licked you?” 

“Teacher licked me,” 
Aleck, pumping at his 
wasn’t doin’ nothin’.” 

‘“Where’s the person who dares lay 


cool 


horses, 


me,” whined young 


whined young 
tears. “An’ 1 
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hands on my boy?” roared old Aleck. 
“I'll kill him. Come on. Show him to me. 
Where does that teacher live ?”’ 

“Over the Bon ‘Ton,’ whimpered 
young Aleck. 

“T’ll kill him!” roared old Aleck. “I'll 
lay hands on my own child; I'll not have 
others doin’ it. I'll kill him.” 

About, and up the street he went; but 
we sprang to stop him. 

“But Aleck! Wait a minute! 
savvy. Hold on—’” 

“Shut up!” he roared. “i’m my own 
boss. You interfere, an’ I'll kill you.” 

He stumped on. His raucous voice, de- 
manding the blood of the person who had 
struck his child, reverberated high and 
low. His whelp of a kid blubbered beside 
him, keeping even by a trot. 

It was Billy Converse who met him 
next, and who didn’t dodge him. 

“What ’s the matter?” 

“IT want that teacher. I'll kill the per 
son who laid hands on my boy.” 

“No, you wont, Aleck,” soothed Billy, 
clapping friendly fingers on his shoulder. 
“No, you—” 

“TI wont?” roared Aleck. And he swore 
frightfully. His huge arm drew back and 
shot forward like a piston-rod, and his 
fist smashed square into Billy’s face. 
Billy (he didn’t weigh more than a hun 
dred and thirty) was bowled head over 
heels into a heap; and as we jumped to 
pick him up, Aleck, still roaring, stumped 
on. 

At the stairway of the Bon Ton, Aleck, 
trailed by little Aleck, turned in. Growl- 
ing, he began to ascend ; but hearing the 
noise, Mrs. Jonas, who with her husband 
ran the Bon Ton, opened her door above, 
to find what was doing. 

“What are you wanting?” 
manded. 

“T want that teacher. I want the per 
son who dared lay hand on my boy,” bel- 
lowed old Aleck. “‘Where is he ?” 

‘“There’s nobody here. You turn right 
around and go down,” scolded Mrs. 
Jonas, stoutly. She was a little woman, 
but carrot-topped. 

“That's a lie,” roared Aleck, with such 
a fierce glare and such a fierce lurch for 
ward that poor Mrs. Jonas jerked her 
head back and slammed her door. 


You don't 


she de- 
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“In there, pa,” urged young Aleck, 
signifying the door opposite. 

Old Aleck gave a bang with his heavy 
boot which almost drove the door trom 
its hinges. Opening her own door, again, 
a crack, Mrs. Jonas peeked fearfully out. 

“You in there! Open up or I'll break 
your door over your skull,” roared old 
Aleck. “I’ll larn you to lay hand on my 
boy. Open up r 

Back flew the door. A small figure 
stood betwixt Aleck and the lamplight 
within. Stood right against him, and re 
turned look for look. Mrs. Jonas says 
that old Aleck staggered to rear a pace, 
thumping with his peg. 

“What do you want here ?”’ 

‘Be you the teacher?” stammered old 
Aleck. 

“IT am.” 

“Is this your teacher, boy?” growled 
old Aleck, to young Aleck. 
An’ she whaled 
raised some welts on me.” 

Young Aleck whimpered afresh. 

“T understand you laid hands on my 
boy,” accused old Aleck. 

“Is he your son? I haven’t had the 
pleasure of meeting you before. Yes, sir; 
I thrashed him soundly, for he was a 
very, very naughty boy. Have you any 
objections i 

With one enormous hand old Aleck 
removed his battered slouch hat, and 
reaching behind with the other dragged 
young Aleck around into the lamp light. 

“That ’s right, ma’am,”’ he stammered. 
“That ’s right. You whale him whenever 
he don’t behave to suit you. An’ if you 
can’t whale him enough, you tell me an’ 
I’ll lick the bloody hide off ’n him. I aint 
always in town, ma’am. But when I am, 
an’ you can’t lam him, send him to me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Adams. But I can 
manage him. If I can’t, I’ll resign. He’s 
not a bad boy; just mischievous. Good- 
night.” 

“(ood-night, ma’am. I jes’ wanted to 
tell ye, is all.”” And old Aleck, backing 
away, almost fell down the stairs. “You 
voung divil,” he growled, at the kid. 
“Wait till I get you home, now.” 

“Oh, don’t hurt him, Mr. Adams,” be- 
sought the teacher. “He has been pun- 
ished enough for one day, I’m sure.” 


“Ves. me, too. She 
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Billy walked home with her from school, constant, a sweet three miles 
of pine and spruce and creek 
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Old- Aleck, clutching his frightened 
kid by the collar, went stumping and 
mumbling down. Miss Dale shut her 
door and locked it. Then (as she after 
ward told) she tumbled:onto her bed and 
had a nice fit of nervous crying. 

For this was Jennie Dale—our Jennie 
Dale. A brown-haired, brown-eyed little 


thing she was, about one hundred and 


twenty, as gentle as a rabbit, as nervy as 
a wren—and she’d come to Showdown 
to start a millinery store! Yes; a mil 
linery shop in a new mining-camp sixty 
miles from the railroad, and with a popu 
lation of twenty men to one woman, and 
where shawls had the call over bonnets, 
every time. But, anyway, Joe Riley, the 
stage-driver, had brought her in one 
evening; and although she had come as 
a milliner she stayed as our school 
teacher. 

When old Aleck appeared 
stumping out of the doorway and down 
to the sidewalk, we were watching him, to 
read his humor now. He recrossed the 
street, still dragging the sniveling kid, to 
meet our smiles with a glower. 

“Laugh,” he said. “Laugh. But I tell 
you this: there are only three persons in 
this camp can lay hand on my boy; they 
are: Mrs. McGrory, me, an’ that school 


again, 


ma’am. 

bout this time Billy Converse waked 
out of his sleep, where several of the boys 
were working over him. 

“What ‘d he do? Did he hurt her, the 
brute?” he queried, trying to sit up. 

“No, no hurta,” grinned one of the 
workers—Tony Garibaldi, a good Dago 
of the Silver Queen force. “He notta 
strike a woomans. No.” 

“Tf he had,” declared Billy, weakly, 
sinking back and a bit vague yet in the 
head, “I’d sure have shot him like a dog.” 

“Si,” nodded Tony, amiably. “So 
woulda I.” 

But Tony had a woman and a family, 
himself. He spoke generally ; Billy spoke 
particularly. And yet none of us would 
venture to accuse him of distinctly court 
ing Jennie Dale. Billy was the whitest 
lad in Showdown and we all liked him. 
Liked him? Loved him, with that love of 
man for man which surpasses love of 


man for woman because it is without 
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motive. But he was East, was Billy; he 
was educated; and love him as we did, 
nobody dared.much more than to call 
him by that front name. 

A new mining-camp is composed 
largely of a number of circles, which, no 
matter how closely they lie, touch only 
at one point in their circumferences. And 
with us, this point was Billy, God bless 
him. 

gut Jennie Dale; ah, Jennie Dale! She 
was the element that could draw him out 
of himself. From the moment when his 
hat came off before her with a style that 
only Mattson, the slim, gray-eyed gam- 
bler, could equal, I suspected that some- 
thing was on. And while I say that none 
of us would venture to hint to Billy, or 
to josh him, upon the topic, sure we had 
our ideas. For when Jennie Dale moved 
abroad after school hours, and on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, Billy was pretty cer- 
tain to come in by a side trail. Yes, and 
he walked home with her from school, 
constant—a long three miles and a sweet 
three miles of pine and spruce and creek. 

But now here was old Aleck, butting 
in. It was grotesque, and it was pitiable, 
too, to see old Aleck making up to this 
slip of a womian-creature. He was like 
some battle-scarred, grizzled old bull- 
dog, capering and fawning in puppyish 
fashion about a shrinking skye-terrier. 
And of course we could not accuse Aleck, 
any more than Billy, of serious inten- 
tions. However, from that evening when 
old Aleck had marched up the stairs and 
then, like a king I once read about, on a 
hill, marched down again, he was Jennie 
Dale’s abject admirer. Not that he ever 
called on her; but he gravitated right to 
her at post-office and store, and when 
she tripped into his sight he gallantly 
pegged across the street to meet her, and 
his jocularities rang from end to end of 
town. 

There was no timidity or diffidence 
about old Aleck; and no finesse. When 
a half-drunken miner one evening jostled 
against her ‘twas Aleck’s great paw 
which clapped down like a bear’s on his 
cringing shoulder and sent him whirling 
and sprawling into the middle of the 
street. 

“Vou roared Aleck. 


dirty Dago!” 
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“Next time you give that lady plenty 
room when she walks, or I'll tear your 
throat out.” 

This evidenced proprietorship. 

And there was more ground for sus- 
picion when shortly afterward Aleck one 
evening confided to me that once he had 
been married, but that his wife proved 
no good and he was well rid of her. 

“An’ I’ve seen only the one woman 
since, that I’d marry,” he stated, boldly, 
‘had as I need a mother for my boy. 
An’ that’s the little school-ma’am. By 
gorry, there’s the pure gold for you, 
eh?” 

“Sure thing, Aleck,” I agreed. It was 
a chance to sound him a bit. “And Billy 
Converse knows it, too. He has his eye 
that way. He likes her mighty well. 
‘They’d make a good couple.” 

Aleck glared at me in crimson stupe- 
faction. His big face grew turgid. By 
his bulk and his bluff, bullying spirit, he 
was an outcrop of those savage people 
who, when they see a woman they want, 
just up and grab her. What is it—Stone 
Age style? 

‘Him ?”’ bellowed Aleck, careless of 
all Showdown hearing. “That slim-jack ? 
I.emme see him botherin’ my little wom- 
an an’ I'll break him in two. I may want 
her myself.” And he continued growling 
as he stumped off down the street. 


Winter struck us early this fall. Snow 
we always had with us, watching in 
skirmish patches from the ridge of 
‘Treasury on the one hand and of Baldy 
on the other, to see that we did not get 
away. Then, some morning of the middle 
of September. we would awaken to 
know that the skirmish squads had been 
joined by such a host that all the crests 
were white. And again, about the first 
week of October, down would charge the 
host, from their camp above, overwhelm- 
ing Showdown and filling her air and 
streets. That first storm of the winter 
season was usually the biggest one until 
Christmas, when it started in and snowed 
real snow. 

But this year it was Saturday morn- 
ing, the third of October, when I stuck 
my head out of my window and saw that 
winter had arrived. The streets were 
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covered with whiteness and the air 
was swirling with the flakes. When I 
stepped out to go across to Mrs. Mc- 
Grory’s for breakfast, the snow was to 
my knees ; yes, a good two feet had fall- 
en. Snow in the mountains comes moun- 
tain size. 

We stamped into Mrs. McGrory’s: 
Joe Riley, the stage-driver (who if he 
had kept sober would have been a law- 
yer) ; Billy Converse; Mattson the gam- 
bler; MacGoogin, the engineer at the 
power-house ; Fisher, the superintendent 
of the Silver Queen (whose family was 
away) ; and two or three of the hands 
employed on the new flume. Old Aleck 
didn’t eat with us other men. When he 
was at home he “‘bached.”’ But his whelp 
of a kid, young Aleck, was there—by 
token of which we knew that old Aleck 
was out of town. 

We were half way through breakfast, 
and were joking and wheedling Mrs. Mc- 
Grory about her hot cakes (for we did 
not hurry this breakfast, as the day bid 
to be long), when the door burst open 
and in whisked Mrs. Jonas. A pale, red- 
haired woman was little Mrs. Jonas; 
she had a black shawl over her head. 

“Where’s Mrs. McGrory?” she asked. 

“Well, now, I think she be in the 
kitchen, cookin’ more cakes for us,” 
drawled MacGoogin. “Please don’t shtop 
her.” 

Mrs. Jonas’ eyes never noticed him, 
her ears never heeded him. 

‘Have any of you seen Jennie Dale?” 

“T saw her yesterday morning,” said 
Joe Riley. “I gave her a lift as far as 
the bridge.” 

“She wasn’t home all night. She never 
slept in her bed at all,” announced Mrs. 
Jonas, shrilly. 

“Didn’t she come in, after school ?” 
Billy Converse it was who had spoken, 
sharp and quick. His face was suddenly 
pinched, bloodless. 

“Her bed never was touched,” de- 
clared Mrs. Jonas, wagging her head 
solemnly. “I don’t know what to do. I 
thought she was there, o’ course, and 
sleeping late, so I waited; but just a 
minute ago I tried the knob, and opened, 
and there I saw she hadn’t been home. 
Her bed—” 
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There was a crash. 
turned over backwards, to the floor, 
he was out of it, standing 

‘Then there’s something wrong,” he 


Billy’s chair had 
and 


exclaimed. ‘‘Boys, we 

But he was interrupted by a loud 
wail from the dirty countenance of young 
Aleck, who had been listening. 

‘I didn’t go to do it! I didn’t go to do 

” he bawled. 

Billy jumped at him; for Billy was 
quick-witted. 

‘To do what ?”’ he demanded. 


house, but we 


her in the sc-schoo-ool 


thought 


locked 
she'd vet out,” 
blubbered young \ le k. 

“Vou what!’ Mattson’s words cut 
steely and vibrant. For Mattson, next to 
Billy, was the gentleman of the camp, 
and in a crisis blood and education do 
leap to the front. ““When 2?” 

“Last ni-ight, after schoo-ool.” 

“Who locked her in?’ 

“Me an’ Skinny the Swede.” 

Skinny the Swede, was young Aleck’s 
side-partner, and lived in Irving. 

“How ?” 

“Turned the 
didn’t 
papers.” 

“Great God!” groaned Billy. “And it’s 
been snowing all night and below freez- 


key on her when she 


know it. She stayed to c’rect 


ing.” 

“An’ she never c’ud get out them win- 
vouchsafed MacGoogin, for gen- 
“Naw. They be too 


ders,” 
eral information. 
narrer.” 

“But she had the ax,” hazarded Matt- 
son. “Didn’t she, Aleck ?” 

“The ax was out by the wood-pile,”’ 
whimpered young Aleck. “We did it jes’ 
for a joke, an’ to pay her back. We 
thought she’d squeeze out or make some- 
body hear. An’ then we forgot all about 
“Sug 

“Was there much wood cut?” 

“IT dunno,” whimpered young Aleck. 

“You'll get a skinning for this, young 
man,” said Joe Riley. ‘‘Where’s the key ?” 

“I dunno,” again whimpered Aleck, 
with ragged coat-sleeve against dribbling 
eves. “I got a hole in my pocket.” 

Billy was first on with his hat and 
canvas coat. 


“Come on, boys,”’ he invited, over his 
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shoulder, as he plunged out into the 
storm. The door had not swung to be- 
hind him before we also were pouring 
through. 

Only Fisher the superintendent paused 
at the threshold, just long enough to ask 
of the sniveling kid: 

‘“‘Where’s your father?” 

“He’s up to the mine. He’s comin’ 
down this mornin’.”’ 

Then the door closed on the last of us, 
leaving inside Mrs. Jonas to enlighten 
Mrs. McGrory, by this time aroused from 
her kitchen work. 

Straight we struck out for the school, 
three miles into the snow. And it was 
cruel plugging, this. When I had gone 
in to breakfast the snow had been nigh 
to two feet: and it seemed to have deep- 
ened by another foot while we were eat- 
ing. A soft, sticky, heavy snow it was, 
cold and obstinate, clogging the pace and 
clogging the sight. 

Billy led. Slight, light, and with one 
lung gone bad (he had come out into 
the West for his health), he led, plod- 
ding stride after stride in dogged moun- 
tain fashion, head bent against the driv- 
ing flakes and breath wheezing from his 
parted lips. Mattson, Riley, MacGoogin, 
two flume workers, I and Fisher, we fol- 
lowed; until suddenly Mattson, with a 
quick spring jumped around and took 
the lead himself. 

“You fall back, Billy,” he said, 
quietly. “We'll have to break trail by 
turns. This is no one-man job.” 

So, turn about for the brunt of the 
work, we bored along into the trail, wad- 
ing sometimes waist high where the wind 
had pitched drifts across. 

The school-house stood on the edge of 
a iittle park, where the trail (which was 
the road to Irving and onward) dipped, 
crossed, and climbed again. The larger 
timber immediately behind the shack had 
been cleared twenty years before when 
the old Frenchman had built. Well we 
knew it was a stout snuggery which he 
had thus made from chinked logs and 
sod roof, for it had stood through these 
many years. In fixing it up into a school, 
we had made it still snugger and stouter. 

No smoke was issuing from the stone- 
and-’dobe chimney, as we _ ploughed 
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down. Billy uttered a groan. That was 
what we had feared: that the wood had 
given out. 

But—‘‘Whoo-ee !”” we called, long and 
loud. And we paused, to listen. But the 
place was as silent as a tomb. By the 
snow weighing the spruces and pines be- 
hind, and piled at the threshold before, 
a passer-by might easily deem that this 
was a school long closed and abandoned. 
So quickly had winter invested the re- 
gion. 

Billy ahead. He tried 
latch, and he beat upon the thick planks 
that yielded not a whit. 

“Jennie! Jennie!’ he implored. 

Perspiration was streaming down his 
haggard face, white with stress of mind 
and body; and we all were wet within 
and without. 


pressed the 


“Tennie! Miss Dale!’ we joined in, 
hoarse and panting. 
There was no response. The wind 


soughed dismally, the big flakes thickly 
eddied, all the world was white and cold; 
but I felt that the storm was about to 
break. 

“Wait a bit. Here—gimme a back, one 
of you,” bade Mattson. 

lhe windows, one to a side, were high 
and narrow (prospector custom )—above 
the level of a man’s eyes, on the outside. 
Mattson mounted upon the table of 
MacGoogin’s back, and peered in. With 
a shake of the head and a pressing to 
gether of the lips he sprang down again. 

“What is it, Matt?” pleaded Billy, 
agonized the more by that sudden rift in 
the gambler countenance ; 
and he too mounted. 

One after the other we 


emotionless, 


ill mounted, 
to peer. 

Che flakes had plastered against the 
small panes, and the interior was 
gloomy; but we could see Jennie Dale 
drooped in her chair beside the worthless 
stove—half cowering, half huddling, and 
moving not a finger nor a tress of hair. 
She had wrapped her shoulders in a 
flimsy knitted scarf thing of red; but she 
was clothed for Indian summer, not for 
mid-winter. Clear and warm had been 
the morning, when she had started from 
Showdown 


“She’s dead!” gasped Billy. 
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“Tt’s exhaustion, or a faint, more 
likely,” said Mattson. 
“Jennie Dale! Jennie Dale! Miss 


Dale!’’ we clamored, rapping at the win 
dow, pounding on the door. But the 
white tip of the ear visible betwixt red 
scarf and brown hair never varied, to me 
watching through the pane. 

“She’s dead!” insisted Billy, frantic. 

“We must bust in that door, boys,” 
spoke: Mattson. ‘“‘Where’s the ax? Kick 
about for that wood-pile.” 

We found the wood-pile, but not the 
ax under the snow. 

“All together, then. We don’t need the 
ax,” he urged. 

And in a bunch, clinging shoulder to 
shoulder and face against back, we 
hurled our weight against the door. But 
the snow tripped us and tangled us, and 
the heavy door held. Maybe we were too 
eager. 

Yes, the door held: we 
movement, within. And matters certainly 
looked serious when now, shattering (it 
the swirling flakes, from 


evoked not a 


seemed to me) 
up the trail came booming along those 
mighty, staccato, clangorous challenges 
with which we all familiar. It 
was old Aleck, urging on his horses! 

Aye, there he was, descending the 
grade, in the tracks which we had made ; 
there he was, high upon the seat of his 
freighting wagon, with his six powerful 


were so 


horses plunging and straining before. 
And his voice boomed down to us, as he 
talked to his team. 

“Dolly!” 

“Red! Red, I say!” 

“Prince! Hear me, Prince!”’ 

“Pull up thar! Nick!” 

At this sight of old Aleck we almost 
cheered. But there was no heart nor space 
for cheering. With clank and creak, with 
“Dolly!” “Red!” “Nick !’’—with heave, 
and lurch, and heave again, sending the 
snow in pack and spume, on they drew ; 
and well nigh as the sixes halted, snort- 
ing and panting amidst their cloud of 
steam, old Aleck down and in 
amongst us with spryness most amazing. 

“Where is she?” he bellowed. ‘‘Where 
is she—that little woman who laid hand 
on my boy?” 

“In there, 


was 


directed Mattson, 


Aleck,” 

















quietly. ‘‘We’ve got to beat the door in. 
Ihe key’s been lost and we can’t find 
the ax.” 

“What are ye? Men?” roared Aleck. 
“She in there, an’ you here? Get out o’ 
my way, every one.” 

He leaped back only a single pace, as 
for a start ; and then, digging in with his 
peg, for the door he bowled. In his blue- 
flannel shirt-sleeves he was; above the 
open throat, his great, seamed face flamed 
suffused and furious. His hat-brim flared 
back, his eyes scowled, the muscles of 
cheeks and neck knotted and tightened, 
his face.waxed purple, and with one last 
dig of peg into the snow which we had 
trampled at the threshold, he hurled that 
dense, compact bulk of him, shoulder 
foremost, full-tilt upon the stolid plank- 
ing. The thud of his flesh sounded like a 
dull explosion, and the door crashed in- 
ward, torn from hinge and latch—he 
reeling head first after. 

Crowding foreward with the others I 
barely had glimpse of Jennie Dale jump- 
ing as with sudden shock of awakening, 
from her chair, hand pressed involuntar- 
ily to affrighted cheek—and old Aleck, 
staggering across the door still vibrat- 
ing upon the floor, had caught her. 

“Qut o’ my way!” he roared again, 
carrying her, for she had fainted. 

“Thank God! She’s not dead,” ex- 
claimed Billy. 

“Dead? Who said she was dead?” 
bellowed old Aleck. “If she had died, I'd 
have killed ye all!” 

Toiling through the snow he laid her 
as gently as a mother whale convoying 
her babe, upon the box-bed of his wagon, 
and jealously enveloped her in his worti 
overcoat, lying there. None of us had 
an overcoat, at hand. 

Rolling her and tucking her, he 
crooned over her, did old Aleck, rum- 
bling like a self-satisfied mastiff—until 
his voice broke fiercely : 

“Keep back, every one o’ ye. I’m on 
this wagon.” And he said: “Aleck, lad, 
swing ’em for me while I steady her. 
We'll go back.” 

He raised Jennie Dale, swathed com- 
pletely, and kneeling, cradled her in his 
great arms while young Aleck, handling 
the six lines, turned the team in wide 
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circle through the open. But although 
the boy could drive better than many a 
man, it was the voice rather than the bit 
that the horses obeyed; the voice that 
thundered still behind them. 

“Dolly!” 

“Red! Red, I say!” 

“Get up—Prince!’”’ 

“Nick! You NICK!” 

“Easy, there, Ginger!” 

“Jim!” 

The storm had lessened; and by the 
time we entered town it had quit. 

Showdown gathered (what there was 
of it, this time of day) to greet us, for 
the news was now well spread; and at 
the sight of the swathing in Aleck’s arms 
a scattered cheer, uncertain but hopeful, 
welled up. 

“Alive?” shrieked Mrs. McGrory. 

“You bet you!” answered MacGoogin. 

Proudly on his father’s seat young 
Aleck, handling the lines of the sixes, 
swayed and piped and shrilled his: ur- 
chin oaths. Old Aleck spake naught. And 
the sixes, wet and flank-drooping, pulled 
eagerly for the barn. 

“Hey, Aleck! Where you going?” we 
yelled, from the rear. For of course we 
had expected to have him bid young 
Aleck stop at the Bon Ton (Jennie 
Dale’s rooming-place), or before Mrs. 
McGrory’s, at least. 

But old Aleck said nothing back, save 
an indistinguishable growl. 

Was he—could he be taking Jennie 
Dale to Ais house? No! 

“Hey, Aleck! Where you going ?” 

Mattson floundered ahead and caught 
at the tail of the wagon. 

“Keep off,” rumbled old Aleck. 

However, not Mattson. He climbed 
aboard. 

“Stop at the Bon Ton,” he called, to 
the boy. 

“Drive on,” growled old Aleck. 

Young Aleck drove on. Mattson 
calmly sat down, in the back part of the 
wagon ; and we all passed the Bon Ton, 
from which Mrs. Jonas, who had hurried 
along to warm blankets, gazed after us in 
amazement. Yes, and we passed Mrs. 
McGrory’s, leating her, likewise, dumb- 
founded. But before his shack behind 
which was the barn, old Aleck ordered: 
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‘‘Whoa-oa !” 
sixes halted, and not loosing 
Jennie Dale, he prepared carefully to 
clamber out. Billy ran up staggering and 
pufiing, and confronted him. 

“Where you taking her? Not in here! 
What’s the matter with you, man? Are 
you crazy?” 

“Who are you?” bellowed old Aleck, 
seeing red. “Why not in here, that’s to be 
her home. Get out o’ my way!” 

“By gad, you sha’n’t!”’ opposed Billy, 
wildly. “It’s not decent. You’ve got no 
special claim to her. Do you think—’”’ 

“T aint?” roared old Aleck. ““Who has, 
then? I’m her man, an’ a good man, too. 
I’ve got her, the little woman; an’ now 
I keep her. Will you get out o’ my way, 
sent 


Che 


or—” and with a single shove he 
poor Billy floundering. 

“Leave him alone, boys,” cautioned 
Riley. “‘Wait—see? He’s clean daffy. 
And it’s no time now to bicker.” 
gave old Aleck clear passage, 
and followed him in. He stumped 
straight to the sofa in hi front room (it 
room cabin) and lowered his 


So we 


was a three 
prize upon it. 

“Get the doctor an’ the priest,” he or 
dered, fier ely. “Can you do nothin’ but 
gawk, all o’ ye? A doctor I want, an’ the 
priest.” 

“ll go,” proffered Fisher, nervously. 
“T’ll ’phone for the Irving doctor, if the 
lines are working. I don’t know about the 
priest ; it’s his day to arrive, though.” 

“But what does he want a priest for?” 
demanded Billy, furiously. 

“Who wants a priest ?”? Women were 
crowding in. Mrs. Jonas it was, who 
cried the query, voice pitched high. “Ts 
she dead? Tell me! Is Jennie Dale 
dead 2?” 

Old Aleck was tenderly unwrapping 
the overcoat swathings. 

“Shut up with that noise,” he scolded. 
“Dead? No! Haven't I felt her breath- 
ing sweetly every blessed foot of the way 
in? Ah, Jennie, little woman—” For her 
eyes had opened as he knelt beside her, 
his peg sticking out behind him, his 
great chest heaving: “You've got a man 
now, an’ you were needin’ one bad. 
You're all right. I’ve sent for the priest ; 
I’ve sent for the priest an’ the doctor.” 
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Her eyes widened, in troubled fashion ; 
her face whitened—if white can whiten; 
stirred convulsively. Old Aleck 
turned his big countenance, beaded with 
his anxiety and his earnestness, and sud- 
denly again poignant with fear; turned 
it upon the crowd, and roared—‘‘Who’s 
gone for the priest—an’ for the doctor? 
Will you see her faint? Do you want her 
dead? Has anybody gone, I say?” 

“I'll go,” repeated Fisher. 
Aleck—” he protested. 

Women’s voices rose in a babel. Billy 
fought to break from Mattson and Mac- 
Googin, who held him. And now Jennie 
Dale would sit up, palpitating, weak, 
frightened, still but half-conscious. Old 
Aleck hovered to her, instant. 

“Easy,” he soothed. “Easy, little wom- 
an darlin’. You’ve a home an’ a man. 
Here’s old Aleck for ye, an’ that scalawag 
to lay hand upon. Sure he needs you. 
"Twas a hard night you had, but you’ll 
never have another.” 

Jennie Dale, out of a white, puzzled 
face looked past him as if not under- 
standing, even not hearing. Her eyes 
sought—and suddenly they rested. A 
glad, soft light flooded their brown 
depths and bloomed pink in her cheeks. 

“Billy!” she sighed. “Billy boby—” and 
stretched out her two arms, as inviting a 
vision. 

Billy wrenched himself from Matt- 
son’s grasp, and walking straight to her, 
knelt simply at the sofa head; her two 
reaching arms encircled his neck, and 
with a little murmur of content she 
clung. 

In the interval of tense silence that 
followed I think we scarcely dared to 
breathe. Old Aleck slowly, starkly 
straightened up, inch by inch, with the 
towering of a crafty, murder-planning 
beast in ambush. His enormous fist as 
slowly lifted—but as slowly fell, smiting 
not. 

“Ves?”’ he muttered, vaguely. “Yes?” 
He wiped his wet brow with trembling, 
hairy, gnarled paw. He faced the crowd, 
and laughed foolishly. 

“Has that man gone yet?” he roared. 
“Has that man gone yet? Aw, well— 
send for the priest; send for the priest 
anyway. The doctor’s come.” 
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THE tramp entered the village with 

the shades of night. He kept steady 
pace up the gentle incline past the little 
red schoolhouse with the tiny windows. 
He took the sharp drop down to the 
plank bridge with the same shuffling gait. 
He leaned brown arms on the rotting rail 
and watched the cool, black water go be- 
neath his feet, smooth like running oil 
and without a murmur. Then once more 
he went in the middle of the straight 
road, leaving a trail in the thick of the 
white, midsummer dust. 

At the first of the straggling white cot- 
tages, the tramp bore off and melted into 
the shadow of an over-hanging maple. 
The straight figure of a young man came 
around the cottage and across the patch 
of grass and flowers; swung open and 
shut the small, wooden gate and. went 
away whistling. The scent of lilacs and 
mignonette drifted across the close- 
clipped hedge. The lilt of a girl came 
from behind the vines mantling the 
porch; the creak-creak of a hammock- 
hook traveled on the lazy air. The swing- 
ing hall-lamp outlined a woman in the 
open door, and the light showed the sil- 
ver in her hair when, in the low porch 
rocker, her.head touched the streaming 
shaft. 

For a time the tramp stood there in 
the covert of the tree-shadow—watching 
the lamp-lit figure of the woman on the 
porch, listening to the song of the girl 
in the vine-hidden hammock, scenting 
the remembered fragrance of the lilacs, 
the mignonette and the summer foliage. 
Finally he ground a shoulder against 
the crusted trunk, muttered an oath, and 
then swung himself free and went again 
in the middle of the road. He shook his 
gaunt frame resentfully and dragged his 
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feet in sullen silence. The cottages grew 
less detached. A dog ran out and barked. 
Small boys aimed deriding calls. Men 
shot suspicious glances. But the tramp 
gave no heed; only shuffled on until a 
dozen houses stood close and he was in 
the heart of the village. 

Once here he assumed the sidelong 
watchfulness of his kind. His shifting 
scrutiny made him sure of his ground; 
he half-groped along the dark passage- 
way, his hands on the frame sides of the 
adjoining houses. He saw the streak of 
light at his feet. He tapped four times 
with his finger tips. He heard the guard- 
ed step within. He coughed feebly, as if 
to signal reassurance. The bolt clicked 
audibly. A man blocked the doorway 
with his puffy sides. 

“Howdy, Jim Gump,” greeted the 
tramp with cheerful effrontery. 

“What be you wantin’ ?” 

“If you'd footed twenty miles of red- 
hot dust what would you be a-wantin’, 
Jim Gump?” 

“Got the price?” 

“Two bits.” 

Jim Gump took a step backward. 
“Come in,” he said gruffly ; and when the 
tramp shuffled past, shut and bolted the 
door. 

The tramp blinked even in the dim 
light of the lamp on the deal table as he 
turned a curious gaze around the four 
streaked, white-washed walls. He flung 
down his hat, the dust showing the im- 
print of crooked fingers on the crushed 
crown. He scraped a chair on the gritty, 
board floor and then dropped into it 
heavily, his stained hands hanging limp 
between his out-bent knees. Jim Gump 
walked half around. 

“A measly quarter—if it wasn’t for 
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one thing I’d sicked a dog on you. How 
did the likes of you get Jim Gump and 
so slick ?” 

The tramp grinned, his thin lips part- 
ing over yellow teeth. “Ever hear of Sam 
Colby 2” 

“Say! Sam Colby?” 

“Wet goods—then I'll tell you.” 

Jim Gump stepped into gioom through 
an inner door, and returned with a glass 
and a black bottle. The tramp tossed out 
his quarter. “Two glasses, pal.”” Jim 
Gump’s blowzy face deepened its creases 
in an amused look. He pounded down a 
second glass on the greasy table and 
seated himself across from the stranger. 

Che tramp rubbed his mouth with: the 
back of his hand. ‘Me and Sam hiked it 
through Kansas, and he tells me if I’m 
ever in these parts to rap soft four times 
with me fingers and say ‘hello’ to his old 
pal, Jim Gump.” The tramp turned his 
haggard face toward his host. “Me and 
Sam was a-comin’ East under a Pullman 
and the dust gets in his throat, and there’s 
no let-up and the first thing I knew he 
goes down. I sticks it out, and I comes 
to you now with Sam’s message and says, 
‘hello.’ ” 

jim Gump crossed his thick, stubby 
arms. “Went out like a quitter, did he? 
In me twenty-five years in this here town 
I've met two quitters, and Sam Colby 
was one of them. Why didn’t he swallow 
the dust and hang on like you did?” 

The tramp shrugged his lean shoul- 
ders. “No jolly, pard.” He rubbed a hand 
across the hollow in his cheek, on the 
side next to Jim Gump. “Who was the 
other quitter—any friend of Sam’s?” 

Jim Gump nodded. “They was thick as 
thieves—Sam Colby and Davy Foster.” 

“Sam didn’t call Davy Foster no quit- 
ter.” 

“Naw, I reckons not. Most likely Sam 
was man enough not to call a brother 
names.” 

The tramp leaned over eagerly, one 
arm flung out on the table. “See here, Jim 
Gump: Me and Sam was brothers, too, 
and you'll say no wrong word of him. 
D’ye hear ?” 

Jim Gump rolled out a defiant laugh. 
“Say, you rummy! Do you think you can 
come in off the road and tie a muzzle on 
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me? Guess again.” Jim Gump passed a 
fat paw over his clipped iron-gray crop. 
He propped himself with a thick elbow 
on the side of the table. “Sam Colby let 
his glass boss him, and that’s what no 
man can say of Jim Gump, with the 
smell of it in his nose since he was rock- 
in’ in the cradle.” 

“Is that all you’ve got against Sam ?” 

“Aint it enough against any man? 
When I used to be puttin’ the glass in 
front of him I'd be tellin’ him at the 
same time to pull up. But he couldn't, 
and he finished a hobo just like you be.” 

“Just like I be,” echoed the tramp. 
“Say, Jim Gump, what was that you 
was a-sayin’ about Davy Foster? Know- 
in’ Sammy Colby so well and a-ridin’ the 
rods with him under that Pullman, I'd 
a-like to hear tell about his friend.” 

Jim Gump sat reselutely back in his 
chair. ‘You seen the first white house on 
your left hand comin’ int» town—or did 
you come by the bridge ?” 

“IT seen the bridge and the first white 
house.” 

“That was Davy Foster’s nouse. I'd 
never ’a’ thought he was a quitter. There 
was none finer hereabouts than Davy. 
Good-lookin’, curly-headed, and strong 
and quick as a grazin’ colt. You ought 
to’ve seen him at his best. He could lift 
you in one hand and jerk you over the 
nearest roof. And the boy with the girls, 
he was!” 

“It takes the curly-heads for the girls,” 
the other mumbled. 

“Aye; many a girl marries hair instead 
of what’s under it. Davy had his pick, 
and he picked the daisy of ’em all. He 
brought her home to that first white 
house, and he was a yellow cur. I told 
him what I told Sam Colby. 

“Let up, Davy,’ I kept sayin’. ‘It’s 
money out of me pocket, but let up.’ No 
use. He gets worse and worse; and the 
worser he gets the closer the girl sticks. 
Funny ‘bout that, aint it? You’d think 
Davy was the best man above ground, 
and he-was breakin’ her heart. He goes 
home one night and strikes her hard and 
often before he knows what he’s doin’. 
He sees her layin’ there quiet and hardly 
breathin’, and he turns his back on her 
and the two kids. He goes ravin’ down 











the road, and in the mornin’ all they 
finds is his coat on the bank by the plank 
bridge.” 

“And the wife and kids?” 

“A sight better off without. They say 
she’s got a bank-roll by now. The boy’s 
down ’t the depot, the girl’s growin’ up 
like her mother was.” 

“Davy took the river for a soft spot?” 

“He did. And that’s why I call him a 
quitter.” 

he tramp glued his fingers around 
his glass. “Got the makin’s ?” 

Jim Gump threw over a crumpled pa 
per pack.. “No, but pick a coffin tack out 
of that.” 

The tramp half-rose, his hands flat on 
the table, and lighted the cigarette in the 
top of the lamp chimney. 

“Gawd, you've got a tough old mug, 
aint you!” said Jim Gump. 

The tramp dropped back in his seat, 
and blew out a thin puff. “Tough as your 
own, Jim Gump.” He grinned. 

Jim Gump glared angrily. ‘“‘What’s 
that, blast you?” 

The tramp smoked on silently. And 
the anger went out of Jim Gump’s bulgy 
eyes, and he turned away his head and 
also sat silent. For a minute not a sound 
broke the stillness in the low-ceilinged 
room. Then Jim Gump spun the bottle 
with his fingers. “Fill up,” he said. 

The tramp followed Jim Gump’s lead 
and raised his glass. The two men drank 
to each other. 

“Guess you're right, pal,” said Jim 
Gump, at last. ‘““We’re tough old mugs. 
But we aint quitters, we aint. You keep 
pluggin’ on the road; I keep pluggin’ in 
this dump. And I reckons we aint so rot- 
ten. The saints that run this here town 
go out and vote it dry, and then they 
come and see Jim Gump.” He chuckled 
deep in his ropy throat. 

“Tough livin’ for us both,” said the 
tramp. 

“Tough aint the word—but what is 
we to do?” 

“I know what /’m a-goin’ to do, Jim 
Gump,” said the tramp. “I’m a-goin’ to 
quit.” 

“Quit what?” 

“The road! I’m sick o’ tramp-tramp 
trampin’ in the dust—travelin’ from no- 
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where to no place. I’m sick o’ sleepin’ 
out in the rain and cold. I’m sick o’ liv- 
in’ off leavin’s and stealin’s. 1 don’t have 
te do it and I aint a-goin’ to do it no 
more. I’m done with the road, I am.” 

Jim Gump affected complacent good 
humor. ‘Guess the liquor’s workin’ some, 
aint it?” 

“It aint the liquor. Listen to me, will 
you: I’m on me last tramp—I’m a-tramp 
in’ home. I’m a-goin’ into a soft spot. 
I’ve found a nest all feathered for me.” 

‘An old bird like you!” 

“This old bird, Jim Gump! I'm sick 
and sore of the road. I’ve got me chance, 
and I’m a-goin’ to drop anchor.” 

“Old wreck is goin’ into drydock, eh?” 

“Into drydock, Jim Gump.” 

Gump laughed scornfully. “Keep on 
with the dream stuff. It hurts nobody. A 
rummy like you! A nest and an anchor! 
Keep it up; keep it up. I like to hear it.” 

“I'll keep it up, never fear,” said the 
tramp, rising, his hands gripping the 
edge of the table and his eyes glaring 
spitefully across. “You think there’s 
nothin’ but the road for a bum, but you 
don’t know everythin’.” 

Jim Gump moved his cumbersome self, 
and took up the glasses and the black 
bottle. “Good luck to you, and clear out.” 

The tramp sidled to the door. “When I 
come again, I’ll have more than a quarter 
—and you wont tell me to clear out.” 

“All right; all right. Hurry up,” said 
Jim Gump, drawing the bolt and holding 
open the door. 

The tramp went with surprising quick- 
ness of step along the black, deserted 
road toward the railway station. The 
trees flanking the way kept up a rustling 
song ; the breeze touched his temples like 
a child’s caress. But the tramp shut him- 
self close, nursing his thoughts. He went 
still faster when the light shone out in 
the distance. He paused outside the open 
window to scan the youth bending over 
the telegraph key. Then he passed 
through the open door and showed his 
face in the small ticket-window. 

“Say, young feller, when are you a- 
goin’ home ?”’ 

[he young man shut the key and got 
up, tall and limber. At sight of the tramp 
his face darkened. “The express is goin’ 
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through to-night—you’d better hit the 
ties,” he said. 

“No more hittin’ the ties for me, young 
feller. When are you a-goin’ home?” 

“I’m not goin’ home so you'll notice it. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

“When you're a-goin’ I’m a-goin’ with 
you.” 

“You are, are you?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

The young man seated himself again 
at the telegraph table. “I’ve got no more 
time to waste on the like of you. Chase 
yourself.” 

Ihe tramp’s seamed features became 
shadowed with resentment. “I’m a-goin’ 
with you—you'll see if I aint.” 

The young man rested his finger on the 
key, and looked up as if to study the 
problem presented in the tramp’s face. 
A distant whistle filled the moment’s 
silence. 

Quickly the youth picked up the lan- 
tern at the side of his chair. “She’s com 
in’,” he said and hurried out, neglectful 
of his visitor. The express came on with 
her increasing roar, flashed past, and 
trailed away with her rumbling. The 
young man came back and glanced 
around vainly for the tramp. He dropped 
his lantern, black, in a corner. Clicking 
“(ood-night,” over the wire, he rolled 
down his shirt-sleeves and took his coat 
off the nail. He blew out the lamp, brack- 
eted on the wall. He felt his way out into 
the cool night. He drew the door shut 
with a slam, twisted the creaking iron 
key, and set off through the darkness. 

Not once did the mind of the young 
man go back to the tramp. Youth’s spir- 
ited heedlessness held him as he walked. 
Had he been older he might have pon- 
dered the scarred and harried face that 
had appeared to him in the frame of the 
little ticket-window ; had he been younger 
he might have watched under the black 
trees, or looked behind to see the shadow 
of the thing stealthily following. 

For the tramp had made up his mind 
and had resorted to a little cunning. The 
rebuffs of the youth had not daunted him. 
As he slipped along, just far enough off 
to be safe, his face twisted in grim smiles, 
his red, streaky eyes almost closing ; his 
mouth gathering hard wrinkles where it 
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cut over into his right cheek, as if to 
meet the upward jerkings of his right 
shoulder. At times he found it difficult 
to check a hoarse chuckling. It was so 
easy! He could almost count the exact 
number of the steps left now. Already 
they were past Jim Gump’s. Now, it was 
only the straight, even stretch to the last 
of the straggling white cottages—that 
was all. 

“Chase yourself,” muttered the tramp. 
“ll chase myself !” 

The young man turned in under the 
over-hanging maple and laid his hand 
on the latch of the wooden gate. It was 
then that tramp closed up quickly. 

“Hey, you!’ he called, low. 

The young man stopped and tried to 
make out who stood close to him in the 
darkness. ““‘Who are you? What do you 
want ?” 

“Can’t you guess, young feller?” 

The youth suppressed an exclamation, 
and suddenly struck a match which flared 
up in the stranger’s face. As the flame 
grew it revealed all the spreading, ma- 
levolent lines of the tramp’s triumphant 
grin. The youth saw the yellow teeth 
behind the thin, dry lips, and the greedy 
expectancy that brightened the dull eyes, 
set far back in their wasted sockets. 

But the lad did not quail, nor move an 
inch. 

‘Thought you’d shook me, eh?” jeered 
the tramp. 

“What are you doin’ here ? What’s your 
game ?”’ 

“What’s me game? I like that, young 
feller.” 

The youth went through the gate and 
shut it behind him. “You'd better make 
yourself scarce around here.” 

“Don’t worry, young feller; you've 
got lots of time to talk to me.” On his 
side, the tramp leaned half-across the 
gate. ‘Yes, you’ve got lots of time to talk 
to me.” 

“You think so? Well, 7 don’t.” 

“Say, young feller, listen here: I’m 
a-gettin’ kind of rusty. Me legs don’t 
carry me like they used to. It’s no more 
fun a-turnin’ me toes up to the stars. I’m 
most played out, and—say, young feller, 
you couldn’t guess what I’m a-lookin’ 
for?” 
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“No, I couldn’t.” 

‘I’m a-lookin’ for a home, and, what’s 
more, I’ve found it.” 

[he young man turned on his heel. 
“You're lucky to find it,” he said. 

“You're not a-goin’ up to that door 


said the tramp, and the young 
man stopped. “Say, young feller, what 
do you think ?>—I knew your father.” 

‘You knew my father?” 

“| did. And, say, I'll tell you some- 
thin’: He wasn’t no saint.” 

“What's that you say?” 

The tramp turned and faced about on 
the gate. The youth could see his hand 
go waving in the darkness. 

“You've got to get used to it, young 
feller; you’ve treated me as if I’m a 
bad one—well, your father was just as 
bad.” 

Che tramp felt a swift, reproving grip 
on his shoulder. 

“Don’t you say that again!’ 

‘“Dan’t say what?” 

“A word or a whisper against my 
father.” 

lhe tramp squirmed under the youth’s 
grasp and wrenched himself free. He 
fumbled for the iron latch, jerked the 
gate open, and entered. “Not say it?” 
he snarled. ‘‘Why—why—your father—”’ 

The words were lost in a gurgle in 
the defamer’s throat. The boy stood mo- 
tionless, silently watching the half-col- 
lapsed figure groping for support against 
the bars of the gate. “You wont let me 
say it, but—but—it’s—” began the 
‘tramp, then stopped. Slowly he drew 
himself upright. 

With his hands held out before him, 
the tramp found both shoulders of the 
youth, and, bearing down heavily, 
strained forward as if to cheat the dark- 
ness and read what was in the young 
man’s face. 

“Tell me about your father!” 

“{ wont.” 


alone,” 
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‘Tell me!” 

For several moments the boy was 
silent. He felt the tramp’s fingers twitch 
on his shoulders; he felt, also, a rush 
of something like pity. 

‘My father was one of the best men 
that ever lived,” he declared in simple 
faith. 

“You and your sister believe that?” 

“¥en” 

“Who told you?” 

“My mother.” 

The tramp dropped his arms to his 
sides. The young man, anxious for the 
end, stepped past and opened the gate. 
The tramp followed his movement with 
blank eyes. Dumb-like he stumbled out, 
and permitted the youth to close the gate 
between them. ‘Don’t go yet !”’ he begged 
of the retreating figure. 

The young man returned a step. “What 
is it now?” he asked. 

The tramp kept opening and shutting 
his hands. 

“Wait—one minute—you believe!’ 
Something seemed to catch in his throat. 
“Don’t mind an old fool,” he said. “So 
long.” 

“IT wont,” said the young man with a 
laugh, and turned away. 

For a time the tramp rested his shoul- 
der against the trunk of the over-hanging 
maple. He drank in the scent of lilac and 
mignonette. The shape and size of the 
cottage rose before his straining eyes. 
He watched the light travel with the 
youth upstairs; he watched it gleam 
through the window; he watched and 
waited until the cottage again was dark. 
Later, in the sweet calmness of the night 
a man leaned on the rotting rail of the 
plank bridge, and looked down long and 
steadily at the smooth, silent water. And 
later the moon rimmed up behind the 
distant hill and picked out a lone figure 
trudging away from the village in the 
middle of the dusty road. ' 
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The Old Doctor 


BY 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON STEVENSON 


IDDAP, Beck! Giddap—you lazy 
old girl! Sick baby down the— 
Gosh-A-Mighty !—” 

The Old Doctor lay on his little, 
white, iron bed, deliriously fighting over 
again the battles which had occurred in 
his life-long war with the maladies ot his 
many patients. He lay quietly, his 
crooked body as still as a stone, save for 
an occasional flutter of the eyelids. His 
hair, tangled and uneven, in spite of the 
efforts of the nurse, rolled mop-like on 
the pillow, and his long, talon-like fin- 
gers clutched the bed-railing in an auto- 
matic misery, clinging immovably, as if 
in a last, unequal battle with Death. 

“That you, Old Bill Simon?” he bab- 
bled on. “They wouldn’t let you in to see 
me after my tumble, an’ they wouldn't 
send fer yqu an’ I got that lonesome fer 
you! That homesick—fer you, old hoss, 
Gosh-A- Mighty !— 

“Yes, ma’am; a little lower, please, 
ma’am; and give her more air—God’s 
good air that’s better fer the sick than 
doses and dopes, ma’am! The brandy, 
ma’am, and please be quick !— 

“No, sir, just a little of my Rhubarb 
Compound, if you will, and you'll see 
that the stomach will tone up nicely! 
You'll see! Nothing quite like my— 

“Yes, ma’am, and you will promise to 
be real brave if I tell you something, 
quiet-like, ma’am? Brave as you were 
when little Maggie went away? There, 
don’t fret, ma’am, you’re goin’ to see 
your little girl soon. All this aching an’ 
pain is goin’ to be a thing long passed by 
—fer there’s rest ahead—a long rest, 
ma’am. And you'll just be still fer my 
last prescription, ma’am. There’s more 
real help in it than in any one I’ve given 
you lately. Listen! 


The Old Doctor 
was seventy-five 
years old 


‘‘Come Thou fount o’ every blessin’, 
Tune my heart to sing Thy grace; 
Streams of mercy never ceasing, 

Call fer songs of loudest praise.’ 
“—-But, Mary Ann, you send that 
durned—I wi// swear, yet—new-fangled 
nurse away, an’ git Bill Simon to come 
an’ sit by me. I’m plumb hungry t’ see th’ 
old cuss. I be’n watchin’ an’ watchin’—” 


Counting the years of his inert body, 
the Old Doctor was seventy-five years 
old to the day. But his mind, behind the 
curtain of the dull iris, flashed through its 
pictures with the wondrous ease and rap- 
idity of youth, pausing now and again in 
a country of strange, disconnected jum- 
bles, where things happened to him 
much as they did to Alice, sweeping for- 
ward finally and away from delirium to 
the dull and hopeless present, from 
which they had subtracted his Bill and 
left him naked of his world, his work, 
and the things he loved. 

Yes, seventy-five years old to the day 
—and a very sick man, indeed. In nothing 
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save a mortal illness, he supposed, would 
they have so dared to harass him with 
mistaken kindness and modern methods. 
They were nursing him with trained 
nurses—entities unknown to his fifty 
years of practice in the backwoods 
—and they were dosing him with 
drugs he had never tasted before. 
Young kids of doctors had _ been 
called in to see him—to thump, and to 
punch, and to pull-haul him about, ac- 
cording to the latest works on diagnosis ; 
not one rule forgotten or omitted on pen- 
alty of instant dismissal from the roster 
of the American Medical Association ! 

And these children! Gosh-A-Mighty! 
They had discussed, in three-story words, 
curious spinal and brain lesions, strain- 
ing the capacity of their Gray and tick- 
ling his own dull ears with long-unused 
and now. somewhat unfamiliar technical- 
ities, until ears and heart rebelled. Oh, 
mere neophytes in the Temple of A¢scul- 
apius! What knew they really of spinal 
and brain lesions? They were fresh from 
the text books of Rush and Bellevue, per- 
haps—they had motored over the cadaver 
and aéroplaned over pathology—but he, 
the lesions Ae knew about, were diagnosed 
single-handed from the unexpected op- 
portunity, and most of his readings were 
from the Book of Life. 

“Yes, Tom, easy now. Look th’ 
other way, old scout, an’ it wont hurt 
much—not s’ very much. —Ever see grit 
like that before—fainted and he never 
said a word! So much the better that 
way. Limp as a rag—that knife there, 
ma’am—yes, that one near your right 
hand, Aunty, and those pincer things!” 

Operations! These children had seen a 
few operations in crowded hospitals— 
operations where responsibility rested on 
older shoulders, white-garbed shoulders, 
instruments aseptic and handed to the 
operators by skilled assistants! Such vast 
learning had made the little ones 
chesty—these children of chloroform, 
ether and idleness! Why, Ae had fought 
death in these swamps alone, among un- 
cleanly people, for a quarter of a century 
before modern anesthetics and antisep 
tics were known. He had sacrificed ut- 
terly his hopes of the early morning of 
years. He had forgotten his Greek, al- 
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most, and he had turned his beautiful 
I‘nglish—the pure English of his beloved 
university—into backwoods dialect. He 
had become crude in speech, awkward in 
bearing—he had forsworn all culture 
and lost out of memory all convention. 
But never—never since the beginning— 
had he forgotten the existence of pain 
and suffering among those who needed 
and called to him from below! And his 
eye had been clear, hand firm, conscience 
untroubled! Think of. cutting off Tom 
Turpin’s leg with a carpenter’s saw, and 
nobody to help him but Aunty McMer- 
ton—amputation above the knee, too, 
and Tom lived! 

Faugh! He wanted Bill Simon, who 
understood him and these things. Why 
didn’t Bill come? The breeze came 
through the window, slapping green 
leaves at him. Over the summer’s mur- 
mur he heard the honk of a hurrying mo- 
tor. Doubtless Dr. Dippe was on his 
rounds, torturing the feeble bodies of his 
old friends with granules of new content 
and potency. The dread fevered him. 
His hands threshed the light coverlet im- 
potently. He called to his old gods one 
by one—Hippocrates, Serapion, Asclepi- 
ades, Celsus, Sylvius, Harvey, Jenner, 
Laennec, Virchow, Flint !—all of them, 
and a goodly company they were! But 
most he called for Bill. Though the 
young physicians and nurses and modern 
drugs tormented him, he could endure 
them if only Bill were near to joke him 
and cuss things! 

Lord, how he seethed and smoldered! 
His body wouldn’t move an inch—some- 
times. There was something wrong with 
the motor part of it. His will wobbled 
through his consciousness that was al- 
ways gathering up pictures, now pleas- 
ant, and now sad—and he turned in upon 
himself through the savage lights of 
hard-fought decades. He had sold all for 
the things they were refusing him now. 
He had come fo love these simple, kindly, 
ignorant people. He had made his friends 
among them, and he needed them now 
beside him, to help him face the end. 

But the children of the new day had 
kept his true-and-trieds from the house 
for weeks. He judged that even now 
Uncle Jimmy Bolton and Bluster Perry 
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were perched on the back yard fence like 
a pair of tame old crows, waiting for 
news of him. That was like them—they 
might listen to the authority of a white 
aproned chit of a girl, and let her brow- 
beat them away from his bedside, but he 
should have thought that Bill Simon, 
who feared nor God, nor man, nor devil, 
would have run the guard or broken 
through the window! 

Sick? He wondered if at the very last 
that great fiend he had battled against 
all his years had overtaken old Bill 
Simon. 

The Old Doctor gritted his teeth an 
grily and tried to move his legs. It was 
like lifting one’s self by one’s boot straps. 
Then he made a rumbling noise in his 
throat which was his signal for atten- 
tion—the bell he deigned not to use, 
though he could move his arms when he 
chose. 

“Did you call, father?” 

Mary Ann, his only daughter, belong- 
ing to his beloved past only by virtue of 
name—Mary Ann, capable and much- 
starched evidence of modernity, flashed 
into the room, and dabbed at his pillow. 

The Old Doctor scowled and mum- 
bled. 

“What, father?” 

He made another apparently ineffec- 
tual effort to speak and failed. Mary Ann 
called the nurse. 

“He’s worse,” she said in a strong 
aside. “You can see, Miss Barston, that 
father’s worse. He can’t talk. Shall we 
send for Dr. Dippe now? We were to 
note every change of—” 

“7 will note all changes on my clinic- 
al—”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course. I beg pardon—I 
meant—” 

“Stuff and débris—dust, devils, and 
damnation!” the Old Doctor’s_ brain 
was saying. “Do the children want to 
kill me? It’s enough to make anybody 
laugh! Only I don’t want to laugh—I 
want Bill—” 

The nurse inclined her head at the 
prescribed, professional angle. 

“What is it, Doctor?” she asked with 
rising and careful inflection. 

He tried again—and his voice was a 
rugged tear of longing. 
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“Bill Simon—Old Bill—my Bill—I 
want him beside me.” 

“He wants an old crony of-~his to 
come and sit beside him,” translated 
Mary Ann. “He’s always jawing about 
the medicines, and asking for his Rhu- 
barb Compound and Old Bill. This 
morning he wouldn’t swallow the cordial 
at all, when you were gone, and he stuck 
up his nose at the peptonized milk! 
Father always was headstrong!” 

The Old Doctor’s eyes gleamed wick- 
edly. Peptonized milk—thunder! Was 
that the stuff they had been trying to 
feed him? He had thought it was a good 
grade of liquid soap. Peptonized milk! 
That wasn’t mentioned in Flint’s prac- 
tice! What Ae wanted was Bill Simon 
with his smelly pipe in the cushion chair 
telling stories—and some real _ grub. 
Milk toast and a bite of fried steak 
would be just the thing—or an egg. He 
had brought hundreds of convalescents 
back to normal on such fare. He was 
tired of baby food—tired of doctor- 
kids—tired of hospital nurses! When his 
head didn’t wiggle like pin-wheels on the 
Fourth he could tell there was nothing 
the matter with him. Maybe the fall had 
jarred a couple of big nerves out of 
business, but those nerves would begin to 
work after a while. Maybe a shock of 
some kind—now there was an idea!— 
maybe a shock of some kind would bring 
him back as good as ever—and give him 
Bill once more! 

He turned his face upon the pillow 
and slept ! 


II 


The Old Doctor’s heart was burning 
out of him for his comrade of the past— 
that could not be denied. He wanted him 
with a fever that increased each moment. 
Bill had been his stand-by in life and in 
death for fifty years—theirs had been the - 
sort of friendship that holds to the edge 
of the grave and then beyond. He had 
always had Bill when he wanted him be- 
fore, but now came modern doctoring, 
and modern methods. He must be starved 
instead of fed. He must be quieted in- 
stead of cheered. Fancy a man like him 
kept a mummy on a shelf, eternally out 

















of reach of the people for whom he really 
cared. Under Ais system of practice, 
friends were always admitted to the sick 
room. Friends chirked folks up so—made 
the not-so-sick get well, and sent the 
dying out into the darkness with the com- 
fort of a last friendly hand-pressure to 
cheer them. Now— - 

Ah, he had not known such loneliness 
as this since Mother died, and they would 
not listen—they would not heed. Though 
his heart might break with the emptiness 
and unnaturalness of his last days, they 
would keep him in their vise of rigid 
discipline, childish martinets of a later 
régime. 

“Did you call, father?” 

He wanted the old jokes all over 
Bill’s jokes. He wanted—how Dolly 
Martin whipped the biggest boy in Dee- 
strict Number Ten, forty years ago, and 
married him afterwards (and, oh, those 
eight fine boys of little Dolly Martin!) 
how Heck Quimby spelled down ten 





“ Bill Simon—I want you should bring him here’ 
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deestricts one night, then went . home 
drunk on hard cider ; how Blossom Perry 
shaved his head in payment of a debt the 
time Dan Webster licked the stuffing out 
of Haynes down to Washington. 

“What is it, Doctor?” 

“Bill Simon—and the others,” the sick 
man urged still more indistinctly, the 
heart tears of emptiness sucking the sub- 
stance out of his words. “I want you 
should bring him here—an’ all th’ other 
old soaks, an’ let ’em see me. I want to be 
myself again in my own world that needs 
me still.” 

The nurse and Mary Ann shook their 
heads sadly at each other, and went out 
in the sunshine to consult Dr. Dippe. 

“You can’t understand a thing he says 
now,’ sobbed Mary Ann. “We would 
give him anything—but he don’t seem to 
want much. Just an old friend—and he’d 
much better be kept quiet. We have in- 
sisted on that.” 

“Oh yes, very quiet,” said the nurse. 
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“Certainly—quiet by all means,” con 
firmed Dr. Dippe. “Those brain and 
spinal lesions do prove fatal generally 
where there is delirium like his. And 
while I do not apprehend immediate dis 
solution | think—well, be sure to keep 
his friends away.”’ 


[1] 


It was early June—June and a night 
that opened to moonlight. There was 
gray silver on the orchard where the late 
blossoms nodded, heavy with summer 
scents ; and there was dull silver in shad- 
owy sheen on the long, sweet grasses be- 
yond orchard and village in the meadow 
deep; and there was flake silver in the 
blue-black air, with stars winking all 
over the round bow! of night. 

Fo: a long time the Old Doctor lay 
looking out of the window at the un- 
earthly radiance that unfolded upon a 
dim world of vast wideness, through 
which he had journeyed so often on his 
errands of mercy. Aroused from a sleep 
that had been singularly refreshing after 
his impotent and delirious afternoon, he 
felt a certain strength sweep into his life- 
less limbs—strength which had not been 
his for many days. And he realized as he 
lay there in happy peace, between the 
strokes of night and morning, that in 
some way God had saved him for further 
usefulness in that world which was dear 
to him 

lhe quiet of the hour ran into long mo 
ments busy with pondering. Although 
the Old Doctor could not quite catch 
sight of it, he knew how the white, dusty 
road, leading through the village, un- 
rolled slumbering miles of duties to be 
performed. Somewhere along the glim 
mering way—somewhere without, lights 
shone at windows, and failing hearts 
called fci succor. Somewhere, beyond 
and beyond, lav bitter sickness and hid- 
eous doubt and unspeakable dread of 
death. Dr. Dippe and his playmates, per 
haps, were whirling through the mellow 
country in meters of approved pattern, 
administering such remedies as the mod- 
ern system oi: healing suggested—but, 
somewhere, away and afar, were the 
people wi.o had known and loved the 





Old Doctor for half a century. They 
were still waiting for the simples which 
loving faith would transmute into won- 
dcrful specifics, fit to heal all diseases. 

Poor, old, wan-faced friends—friends 
with shrunken bodies, in whose dull veins 
the dark crimson tides threaded slug- 
gishly and coldly—they were the loved 
ones of his youth, and they must. have 
their Old Doctor or die! 

There was Tom Stults, going out, of 
cancer—he needed a word of cheer and 
a pressure of the hand; there was Aunt 
Sarah Mulhouse and her heart that con- 
tinually protested against beating; and 
Sammy Ritchie, Phoebe Kirk, Robert 
Cornish—scores of others, too, all wait- 
ing for Aim. But most of all there was 
Bill—his Bill—had he dreamed it or 
did some one tell him that Bill Simon 
was desperately sick, dying maybe? Old 
Bill Simon, who had never deserted his 
friend and who had ever been his strong 
tower in. times of need—dying in his 
little house down the road! 

A tear slipped down the Old Doctor’s 
cheek, and cut its way out through a 
maze of wrinkles—another followed, 
pure as a drop of dew at evening; and 
the silver shine at the window widened 
into a mist of wonderful rays of light, 
which held high in heaven like a guid- 
ing star. 

“T aint a-refusin’ of ’em,” he sobbed. 
“I never did. An’ they are mine t?’ me— 
My world swings slowly by—into its 
dream—but I can’t desert it. They still 
wait fer me—And now it’s Bill—allus 
strong as a whale-bone—Bill waitin’ out 
there fer me—” 

The Old Doctor lifted the covers with 
a firm hand, which seemed new to him, 
and raised himself on his elbow as he 
was wont to do when, weary for rest, he 
forced his body on to duty for the sake 
of the lives of those who called. He did 
not know what love and longing had 
wrought within him for his body’s sake, 
nor that a miracle was performing which 
would astound nurse and physician in 
the morning. 

He moved his legs—the limbs that had 
seemed dead for days now responded 
without question or refusal to his will. 
Now he was sitting erect, gaunt as an old 




















sea-king or a thin hermit of the desert. 
He was alive! His body answered him 
once more. Something like holy fire swept 
and purified him, spreading outward 
from his heart, quickening its potency at 
each nerve center, bubbling through each 
withered vein. And the voice in his ears 
called and called him as the sea calls 
those who love it and the land calls those 
who have lived too many years in hot; 
crowded places! He had always heard 
the Voice—and answered it—but now 
there was a sweet fury in his imperious 
will that drove him— 

The Old Doctor arose, tottered to the 
closet where his clothes hung. As silent 
as a shadow, he crept by the sleeping 
nurse. The medicine bag, tried comrade 
of ten thousand night journeys, beckoned 
him from a table where Mary Ann had 
placed it in the ignoble silence and use- 
lessness of an unused corner. Noiselessly 
he crept from the house into the still 
glory of his June. Lesions of the brain 
and spine—faugh! He .had been very 
tired the day he fell. Now he was rested 
—and ready for his toil! 

So tottering on, he picked his way to 
the stable sweet with hay and grain; 
tottering and trembling still, he felt for 
the iron hook on which the harness hung. 
Somebody had put it up wrong, and his 
nervous fingers fiddled impatiently with 
the well-known straps. Folks were al- 
ways monkeying so with his things! Bet- 
ter let them be—made him want to 
swear when they kept him back this way 

Beck welcomed him with a cold nose 
that rubbed him gently on the cheek, and 
she stood till the harness slipped to place 
and the bit was in her mouth. She was 
old like the Doctor and she had learned 
her duty many a year ago. Leisurely she 
took her place in the shafts and in an- 
other minute the Old Doctor had 
plunged happily head first into the old 
“carry-all.” 

Tired? He should think he was! Who 
wouldn’t be tired, living on peptonized 
soap! If he’d been properly fed instead 
of starved like that he’d—but never 
mind ; in the morning when he got back 
from his drive, he would eat as a man 
should, and the nurse might feed the 
baby food to Mary Ann, or Dr. Dippe! 
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At the thought of Dr. Dippe, his 
strength returned somewhat and he 
clucked to Beck. Noiselessly the old 
buggy rolled out of the barnyard, down 
the lane of shading elms, and the horse 
plodded amiably along a familiar moon- 
lit way. 

Where was he going? The Old Doc- 
tor paused a moment to think. The last 
call—had been—how forgetful he was, 
anyhow ! Never mind! He spoke to Beck, 
a puzzled frown coming over his face. 
He would drive on anyhow. It would 
come to him in a moment—he always 
remembered just in time. Meanwhile the 
air was very good and refreshing. In it 
was the tang of early summer—the 
strength of the earth giving her strength 
to the little living things upon her breast. 

“The Earth Mother gives because she 
loves—and so God who is the Father- 
Mother gives and loves us all, and so 
work we, who are of the Brightness, with 
God—” 

He had read that in a book the very 
day that the world dropped away from 
him. The book was a good one, and he 
meant to finish it in the morning. But 
just now—there was the last call—and 
he was sleepy, very sleepy, strangely 
sleepy— 

The Old Doctor nodded heavily back- 
ward, white as milk. Over him drifted 
pale moonshine and sometimes cloud- 
shadow. The horse ambled on and on by 
twisting fields and somber patches of 
wood, following the ways she loved. And 
still more moonshine, white and clean, 
shifting through the windows of the Old 
Doctor’s mind, became a thin, austere 
light, which slowly gathered to a star 
and an aureole to guide him! 

“G-i-d-d-a-p, Beck !—” 





IV 


“But, he said he’d come, an’ Ol’ Doc 
never lied to no human soul. He said he’d 
come—an’ | jist now ricollect who it was 
played the trick on Fatty Snow the night 
Duke Cummins swatted the burglars 
with Parson Dobb’s scoop shovel back 
o’ Hilter’s barn—we was a-tryin’ t’ 
think last time I see him. Oh, me, oh my! 
Ma’am, haint Doc never comin’ ?” 
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The two were 


Qld Bill Simon mumbled and tossed 
and told stories to himself. They were 
excellent stories, dealing with times long 
gone. Most of the things happened years 
before the Presbyterians put up the brick 
church in Oshville—and some of them 
were not recorded in John Park’s diary. 
Bill could remember things that Park’s 
book could not. For instance, there was 
the church trial at Pleasant Ridge when 
Ben Bush cut the tails off Elder Smith’s 
pigs because Smith’s oldest boy called 
Ben Bush a red devil of a gray Butter- 
nut and a—oh, well, never mind! And 
there was the time Sadie Hummel tried 
to drown herself in the Hard-Shell Bap- 
tists’ baptistry ‘cause the young minister 


slipping into the night 
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asked to walk home 
with Mary Redding 
instead of her, and 
the only thing that 
saved foolish Sadie 
was that all the 
water had leaked out 
of the tank. There 
were other stories, 
but they got tangled, 
mixed and_ twisted 
with phantoms that 
came and went 
through the doors 
and windows of Bill 
Simon’s_ roasting 
brain — were - wolf 
phantoms of the 
scary days 
when he was young. 

And hot — great 
heavens, how hot and 
feverish Bill was— 
and tired! And, oh 
heavens! why didn’t 
Old Doc come? 
Here Bill had lain 


good, 


for a century or two 
and all this time Old 


‘Doc had _ deserted 
him. Somehow he 
couldn’t get better. 
‘There was a furnace 
in his breast, and his 
blood cooked him 
like a fish on a spit 
over wood coals. 
The Old Doctor and 
he used to go fishing in Eight Mile 
Creek and cook their cat-fish catches over 
hot coals and sleep under the quiet stars ! 
How Bill wanted Old Doc and those 
quiet stars! But here he lay roasting— 
roasting to death, and a young jape- 
maker of a doctor gave him useless little 
tablets to take that had no bad taste. You 
bet you could tell when the Old Doctor 
gave medicine—-you never lost the taste 
between doses! And a young woman- 
thing, with a white handkerchief on her 
head, and arms like crow-bars, patted his 
pillows, fanned him, and gave him sponge 
baths—sad indignity !—and wouldn't let 
the “old woman” or anybody else come 
near him! 
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Suddenly Bill roused him from a 
vague dream where he had been speeding 
a bullet through the heart of a deer in 
those days when the Eight Mile country 
knew no game law. And he saw—Bill 
Simon saw—advancing quite naturally to 
his bed, the Old Doctor with his little 
medicine valise. By the dim glow of the 
shaded night lamp, Bill caught the big, 
sweet smile on his friend’s face—the look 
of quiet confidence and strength that 
kept his mind from wandering. Then 
came the cool, familiar pressure of the 
two fingers on his wrist. Bill smiled hap- 
piiy and trustfully—and somehow the 
fever that had been baking him to a turn, 
sank lower and lower, failed and fal- 
tered—seemed to catch, somehow, at a 
half flood, and to retreat outward to an 
unknown sea. 

“How are you, Bill?” 

“How air ye, Doc? Gosh-A-Mighty! 
It aint you?” 

“Better, aint you, old hoss? I’ll leave 
some medicine with you that will fix this 
trouble now, my friend. Keep a-fightin’ 
—we'll beat her out!” 

“Gosh-A-Mighty! Where you b’n, 
Doc? They had that young fool o’ a 
Dippe in t’ see me, an’ I got flat on my 
back. I wanted you, natur’ly—lI says an’ 
says—‘Git ol’ Doc fer me.’ But the girls. 
confound their silly heads, had an idea o’ 
bein’ up-t’-date, as they called it. Wanted 
new style and new doctorin’. ’Course | 
suffered, an’ I fit—lI fit ’em like an ape; 
an’ they got a woman t’ nuss me—woman 
made like a steel derrick. ‘Course I 
couldn’t git well. Doc, I think I’d a 
died if you hadn’t showed up to-night! 
Somethin’ was pourin’ melted steel into 
me faster’n I c’d cool it off. I kept sayin’ 
—If Ol’ Doc’ don’t show up ’fore 
dawn there wont be no use’—I kept 
feelin’ that I couldn’t stand the D’ilin’ 
any longer. An’ then—Gosh-A-Mighty ! 
—you did come!” 

The Old Doctor’s hand rested with re- 
freshing tenderness on Bill’s tired head, 
and his lips were low against Bill’s ear. 

“Steady, Bill—keep as cool as a cu- 
cumber. Just now—you mustn’t talk a 
bit. Life is all in hangin’ on an’ breathin’. 
You are comin’ through the crisis to- 
night an’ you'll be better soon.” 
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Bill could feel the Old Doctor’s hand 
pressing the ache and the weariness out 
of his tired body, then something at his 
lips—not a little tablet, but a liquid that 
tasted all the way down, and seemed to 
put ice on that cooked spot in his breast 
as the drip of the creek used to cool his 
hands and face after a long ‘“ja’nt” 
through the woods for home. 

“IT couldn’t come before, Bill,” the Old 
Doctor said with a sigh. “ ’Cause I’ve 
be’n sick myself. ‘They picked me up on 
the road one day as I was goin’ in; an’ 
they put me to bed with weights on my 
legs, like, an’ a brick tied to my tongue. 
They got a nurse fer me—en’ a physi- 
cian—a real physician, Bill, and they 
shut my friends out—all of them. I 
was—was ’spectin’ you, Bill.” 

“Gosh-A-Mighty! I’d ’a’ come, Doc— 
I’d’a’ sure—come—” 

And now—to be sure it might have 
been a glamour due to the delirium— 
Bill seemed to feel something lifting 
him gently. The Old Doctor was wrap- 
ping a blanket about his shoulders, and 
the two were slipping through the win- 
dows into the night—like ghosts, that is 
the word—exactly like ghosts. 

How sweet and good the air seemed 
after the stuffy room in which he had 
lain for days. All the ozone of the world 
stung and tingled in the breath of dawn, 
as it swept up from fields of growing 
corn. In the dark places, the music of 
night hummed impassionedly, and above 
them the blessing of the glowing sky 
cooled and comforted. 

“A man can’t git well, hitched fast 
t’ a bed,” growled the Old Doctor. “I’ve 
got Aésculapius fer that—an’ Plato. A 
body’s got to move to live. In the morn- 
ing, you’re goin’ to be a lot better—and 
then, as soon as you can, I want you to 
come over and see me. There’s something 
wrong with my legs at times—seems as if 
they quit workin’. I had a—fall—you— 
know.” 

“-T remember that 
Adams had the time—” 

Still the music of night, still the long 
sweet memories, and the interminable 
moments of June fragrance, still the 
quiet of country places and the dear 
stories that seemed to have no end. 


winter Ben 
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When Bill found himself in his bed 
at last and in his usual mind, the nurse 
appeared to be congratulating herself 
that her neglect had meant nothing seri 
ous. Her patient had gotten safely 
through the small, dangerous hours, and 
the deadly moment of dawn. His cheeks 
were healthfully, and the 
fever was dead in its citadel. 


moistened 


When Miss Barston awoke from a per- 
fectly peaceful however, a 
chilly fear raced up and down her ca- 
pable back. The Old Doctor was not in 
bed where they had thought fate meant 
to keep him for the remainder of a short 
life. A hurried’ call brought busy, eff- 


slumber, 


cient, and practical Mary Ann. Frantic 
search revealed no trace of the aged man. 
Then they tried the orchard and the barn. 


They found the Old Doctor asleep in his 


carry-all’’ 
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They found the Old Doctor at last, 
asleep in his “carry-all,” crumpled up on 
the seat, and mumbling a little to him- 
self, though what he said was not intelli- 
gible. 

So they got him to bed, and they called 
in Dr. Dippe, and the neophytes in the 
temple of A‘sculapius sought to explain 
that which was inexplicable! 

How did the to the 
barn? How came those evidences of fresh 
dust on the buggy wheels? Why was the 
old medicine valise found at Bill Simon’s 
at dawn that morning ? 

While they were puzzling, the Old 
Doctor awoke and pushed the light 
covers back fretfully. 

“I’m feeling better,” he said decis- 
ively, in the English of his youth. “And 
Bill Simon is better, too. He’ll get well— 
passed the crisis safely last night. And— 
if you please, I think A®sculapius has 
nothing to the contrary—if you Please, 
children, I'd like a bit of something solid 
to eat. I’m tired of seasoned rainwater. 
Get me milk toast—and an egg. I have a 
lot of things I want to do—a lot of 
things. There are many people who need 
me yet. Nursie, you might, if your edu- 
cation hasn’t been neglected, read me a 
trifle from the original of “‘—Thucydides— 
or if you'd rather, the ‘Apologia’ of Plato 
—and I hope my language has not quite 
shocked you- 


Doctor get out 


“Most wonderful!” said the young 
physician to the nurse. “I can 
only recall one other such re- 
markable recovery in medical 
annals. ‘J. C., aged 67, col- 
ored, brain and spinal le- 
sions— 
“Brain and spinal lesions 
-you boys make me tired! 
Mary Ann—toast and milk, 
please, an’ a leetle o’ my Rhu- 
barb Compound. An’—par- 
don my tongue slidin’ off th’ 
letters, doctor, it’s so used to 
it—if any one’s goin’ out t’ 
Bill’s, have ’im bring in my 
valise. I come away in such a 

{ hurry from my last call this 


x’ 


mornin’. 


” 
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Big Jack Welch and Tom Gaylor had engaged in a fist fight the night befor 


Tom Gaylor 


BY ARTHUR GOODRICH 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. J. LAVIN 


HE Reed and Stoll Company was 

going down. It was a case of letting 
the old cat die, and, after the financial 
depression began, the dying was decided- 
ly hastened. To make it worse, old Sam 
Reed, who had controlled and managed 
the factory for a quarter of a century, 
was ill. He had not been inside the shop 
for a fortnight. Old Cummings, the treas- 
urer, mooned about the offices, waiting 
for business to come in, and hoping there 
would be enough money in the bank for 
the pay-roll. Any leisure time he found 


he spent discharging help. He had dis- 
charged so many already that every de- 
partment was shorthanded and demoral- 
ized. The traveling men had all been 
called in, and all but two of them were 
looking for new places. Once a day, also, 
old Cummings and old Smithers, the sec- 
retary, had despondent, head-shaking 
conferences. Indeed the only ray of light 
in the gloomy offices was Miss Converse, 
head stenographer, Mr. Reed’s secretary. 

Grace Converse refused to be old and 
sorrowful. She was terse, vigorous and 
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businesslike. Her slender, graceful figure 
moved on springs. Her black eyes danced 
to the unceasing melody in her heart. 
Sometimes she even sang softly over her 
work, while old Cummings glowered. 
But old Cummings never did more than 
glower. She was a Converse, and 
privileged. Everybody in Hampstead had 
known about her father, his quick fall 
from wealth to poverty, and his death 
afterward. Everybody knew her 
mother, also, and the fictitious social 
position which she tried to maintain on 
Grace Converse’s meager salary. She took 
all the credit, some had remarked 
facetiously, Grace took all the 
debts. Everybody, therefore, had peculiar 
respect and sympathy for the girl, and 
wondered at her courage and cheeriness. 
She was like her father, they said. 

Miss Converse had returned early one 
noon, to hurry along some work for Mr. 
Stoll—young Mr. Stoll, who had inher- 
ited his father’s holdings in the company, 
and who, therefore, held the nominal 
position of assistant secretary. In spite of 
his youth, Mr. Stoll was perhaps the 
gloomiest person in the office. And there 
was a reason. He knew that his money, 
invested in the company, was shrinking 
daily in value. He knew, with a young 
man’s confidence, that he could make the 
company pay if he had a chance. And he 
knew from bitter experience, that he was 
not to have that chance. He had become 
completely discouraged, therefore. The 
only pleasure he had was to pour this 
discouragement into the willing ears of 
Miss Converse, who was a capable lis- 
tener and who never talked. 

Since they were alone in the office that 
noon, Mr. Stoll found it easy to postpone 
actual work until some one came. 

“Things are getting worse every day,” 
he moaned. “The old man is too sick to 
see me. Cummings and Smithers are 
pushing the concern to the wall as fast 
as they can. It’s only a question of time. 
Just about a month, perhaps six weeks, 
and it’ll be all over. And I believe I could 
get the money if I had a chance.” 

“Ts money all you want?” demanded 
Miss Converse with customary directness. 
Miss Converse had ideas of her own on 
the subject, and Mr. Stoll’s confidential 
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opinions were not the first she had heard. 
She had listened to others, including 
those of Mr. Reed himself. 

“That’s the main thing now,” said Mr. 
Stoll. 

“Tf you'll pardon me, I think you're 
wrong,’ said Miss Converse, crisply. 
“What you really want is to clean house. 
The place is musty and moth-eaten. The. 
windows haven’t been opened in years.” 
Miss Converse liked Mr. Stoll, and she 
was not in the least afraid of him. “What 
you need, I think, is a man—” 

At this moment the outer door clanged, 
and Mr. Stoll assumed the attitude of 
work. 

“I’m sorry,” he remarked with official 
dignity, “‘to rush you, Miss Converse, but 
[I must get away at three o’clock.” 

A jaunty figure launched into the office 
with surprising vigor. A red-cheeked, 
clean-shaven, eager face was turned to- 
ward them. Miss Converse had a sense 
of.a sudden gust of wind, and instinc- 
tively put up her hand to make certain 
that her hair was not disarranged. 

“Hello,” called a deep, resonant voice 
that echoed from the bare walls. The 
young fellow came toward them, broad 
shoulders swinging, mouth smiling above 
a firmly set chin. The confident, untamed 
vigor of him fairly swept the two in the 
cobwebby office off their feet. He looked 
down at them with a genial, irresistible 
grin, and even sober Mr. Stoll smiled. 

“Nice day. Mr. Cummings here? 
You’re working overtime. Guess I’m too 
early.” The volley of words was like a 
football signal. 

“No, Mr. Cummings isn’t back yet,” 
murmured Mr. Stoll apologetically. 
“He'll be here about one-thirty, perhaps 
before. Maybe,”—doubtfully—‘“maybe I 
can serve you.” 

Miss Converse noted by this time that 
the young man was sturdy, clean, whole- 
some looking. 

“Maybe,” retorted the stranger briskly. 
“T’m called Gaylor, Tom Gaylor. I’m 
here for a job. Your name is—?” 

“Stoll, sir,” replied the assistant secre- 
tary, in spite of himself. “But,” he added 
after a moment, selecting his words care- 
fully as if to avoid offense, “I fear I 
can’t do anything for you. We’re not add- 
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ing any men at present. Perhaps later—’’ 

‘“‘What’s the matter?’ demanded Tom 
Gaylor. “Holding back? Scared about 
the depression ?”’ 

Miss Converse observed by this time 
that Mr. Gaylor’s clothes were rather 
threadbare. 

“The tendency of the company,” said 
Mr. Stoll almost shamefacedly, ‘‘is to be 
conservative, Mr.—Mr.—”’ 

“Gaylor,” put in the stranger with a 
nod and a grin. ‘“Gaylor. But that isn’t 
your tendency, Mr. Stoll, I'll bet on it.” 

The assistant secretary started to reply, 
but as he did so, he caught Miss Con- 
verse’s eye, and hesitated. He realized, 
all at once, that he was being bullied into 
talking by an entire stranger who was 
looking for a job. 

‘“I—I fear we can’t discuss that,” he 
faltered. He still: felt the dominating 
personality of -the young fellow before 
him. 

“You see,” he added, with an attempt 
at dignity. “We have to run our business 
our own way.” Mr. Stoll smiled concili- 
atingly, as if afraid he had angered the 
stranger. 

Miss Converse glanced up at the young 
man, and saw that his brows were con- 
tracted and his mouth tightened. He was 
studying Mr. Stoll in a way that aroused 
all the girl’s loyalty and antagonism. 

“Oh, all right.” Tom Gaylor threw 
back his head and laughed cheerily. 
“Didn’t mean to butt in, old man. I'll 
wait and see Mr. Cummings. Mind if | 
smoke?” This last was to Miss Converse. 

Miss Converse was an aristocrat. The 
“old man” had taken away her last ves- 
tige of patience. 

“Oh no, I don’t mind your smoking,” 
she said with suave sarcasm, looking Mr. 
Tom Gaylor in the eye. “But please don’t 
call me ‘old girl.’ I’m rather particular. 
And now, Mr. Stoll,” she added, turning 
easily to the assistant secretary, “shall 
we go on with the dictation?” 

Mr. Stoll saw the ruddy face opposite 
him flush deeper for an instant. Then, to 
his amazement, Tom Gaylor burst into 
uproarious laughter, which made the 
flush leap suddenly to Miss Converse’s 
cheek. The assistant secretary hurried on, 
haltingly, to his dictating, while the 
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young workingman ostentatiously lit a 
cigar, and threw himself lumberingly 
into a near-by chair. The dictation grew 
more mechanical after a few moments, 
but it was interrupted every now and then 
by a subdued chuckle from Mr. Gaylor, 
which sent new spots of angry red into 
the stenographer’s cheeks. Miss Converse 
had just decided that the insulting 
stranger had become unbearable, when 
Mr. Cummings arrived. 

instantly the dictation lapsed. They 
both watched Tom Gaylor advance upon 
the pompous old treasurer, the vengeful 
Miss Converse confidently expecting to 
see the daring young stranger retire at 
once, dismissed and humiliated. They 
saw him nonchalantly hand old Cum- 
mings a letter, and they watched the old 
man open it, read it, glance at Tom Gay- 
lor, re-read the letter, shake his head, and 
re-read it again. Then, to Miss Con- 
verse’s surprise, old Cummings looked 
around, saw her, and beckoned to her. 

“Mr. Reed’s’ handwriting, eh?” 
growled old Cummings, shoving the 
paper intc her hands. The note read : 

Mr. Cummings: Please put the 
bearer, Mr. Thomas Gaylor, to work 
in the foundry, until further notice. 

Samuel Reed. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Converse, when 
she could find the word. 

And so Tom Gaylor went to work for 
Reed and Stoll. 

Miss Converse might have relented, 
might have been even sorry for him, if 
he had been sent away. But his triumph 
irritated her still more. His presence in 
the works bothered her. Where did he 
come from? How had he obtained Mr. 
Reed’s backing? At home over a book in 
the evenings she found herself wondering 
about him. She even asked two or three 
people if they had ever heard of Thomas 
Gaylor, and was answered, as she ex- 
pected, in the negative. At last she took 
herself to task for thinking at all about 
a common workman. The grimy men out 
there in the foundry would take him 
down, shé said to herself, gleefully. She 
did not really believe it, however. It must 
be admitted, also, that she continued to 
wonder about him. And this was very 
complimentary to Tom Gaylor. 
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She ran up to her roor 


Almost immediately, however, amazing 
events crowded everything else from her 
mind. Old Cummings and old Smithers 
had resigned. The news came on the fol- 
lowing Monday, and, with it, the further 
information that young Mr. Stoll had 
become Secretary and Treasurer of the 
concern. The first thing Miss Converse 
did that morning was to open all the 
windows. She left them open, too, until 
the shivering clerks and stenographers 
cried for mercy. She was buoyantly, al- 
most ecstatically glad about it, and she 








n and wept angry tears 


told Mr. Stoll so when she came to his 
desk. He smiled at her until she felt em- 
barrassed. ‘Then he said something about 
“needing her help.” Miss Converse did 
not altogether like that. It was all very 
complimentary, of course. But why 
should he admit needing anybody? He 
was in command. 

In a few days, however, she was forced, 
in justice, to take back her criticism. 
Things began to happen. Some of the 
traveling men came back, and started out 
on their old routes. The office seemed to 
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have obtained a new lease of life. No 
more of the hands were dismissed. In 
stead, men were being hired. ‘The shop 
began to hum with something like-its old 
activity. And, although orders were few 
and small and the stock was being piled 
up more rapidly; a confident smile had 
replaced the gloom on Mr. Stoll’s face. 

Miss Converse was proud of him now, 
in spite of herself. He called at her house 
the following week. She did not alto- 
gether like her mother’s remarks after he 
had gone. They were too sentimental. 
Miss Converse was considerably franker, 
more independent than her mother. 

Then, one day, she was suddenly re- 
minded of ‘Tom Gaylor. There was trou 
ble in the foundry. Half-a-dozen men 
were replaced, and Tom Gaylor was 
transferred to the machine room. The 
foundry work was being entirely reorgan 
ized. The sick President’s influence was 
still at work, thought Miss Converse, or 
the domineering young stranger would 
have been looking for work along with 
the rest. But, day after day now, she 
heard more about him, of his great 
strength, of his popularity among the 
men. Tom Gaylor! Tom Gaylor! It be- 
came so regular a refrain that it irritated 
Miss Converse. She interrupted a group 
of clerks who were gossiping about his 
muscle. Muscles! Ugh! As if that made 
a man! She overheard the veteran foun- 
dry superintendent talking enthusiastic- 
ally to Mr. Stoll. “Tom Gaylor.” She 
heard the name and walked away. Then, 
one noon, as they were preparing to go 
out, one of the other stenographers, a 
romantic, moony thing, confided to her 
that Tom Gaylor was the handsomest 
man she had ever seen. 

“This Mr. Gaylor must be a marvel,” 
remarked Miss Converse, over her 
shoulder, with restrained scorn, as she 
opened the door. Suddenly she grew very 
red. Mr. Tom Gaylor himself stood be- 
fore her in the passage. He was grinning 
at her good-humoredly. 

“IT was waiting for you,” he said 
bluntly, and swung open the outer door. 
Miss Converse mechanically obeyed his 
movement: There was nothing else for 
her to do. Out in the street he was in- 


stantly beside her. 
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“Guess you thought I was rude the 
other day,” he remarked, as softly as his 
big voice would allow. ‘‘Guess 1 was. I’m 
sorry.’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied Miss 
Converse, as patronizingly as possible. ‘I 
hadn’t thought of it since. Good-morn 
ing, Mr.—” 

She stammered at the name purposely, 
but the young man did not seem im 
pressed, nor did he take his dismissal. 

“Gaylor,” he added. “Gaylor. Tom 
Gaylor. But I’m not a marvel, you 
know.” 

“Oh, you're not?” Miss Converse was 
annoyed at his persistence. ““That’s inter- 
esting, I’m sure. But I’m in a hurry, Mr. 
Marvel—I should say, Gaylor’’—sar- 
castically—‘‘and so good-morning.”’ 

Miss Converse looked away with her 
“grand air” that had conquered many an 
upstart in Hampstead. She realized, how- 
ever, that he was still walking beside her, 
and that he was laughing. 

“Say, but you’re sharp,” he remarked 
after a moment. “I think you’re a bit hard 
on me, really.” 

“I’ve said ‘Good-morning’ twice, Mr. 
Gaylor.”” Miss Converse was biting her 
lips with vexation 

“Yes,” he nodded. “but you must have 
forgotten. / said I was waiting for you. 
I’m going home with you, Miss Con- 
verse.” 

The angry girl threw back her head, 
decisively. She hailed a passing car, with- 
out another word, and almost ran up the 
steps and to a vacant seat. To her amaze- 
ment Mr. Tom Gaylor was at her heels. 
He sat down beside her. 

“T’d rather have walked,” he remarked 
genially, as he paid the fares. “But of 
course whatever you say, goes.”’ 

For the first time in her. life Grace 
Converse was overcome. She could not 
make a scene. She knew too well how 
Hampstead would talk. She replied in 
cold monosyllables to his running fire of 
conversation. She was stiff, defiant; he, 
easy, nonchalant. He signaled the con- 
ductor for her corner, as if he were in 
the habit of bringing her home, and 
alighted with her. They walked to her 
doorway, he still talking, she stonily si- 
lent. 
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“I’m coming up to see you some even- 
ing.” he said as they came to the house. 

“You'll find the outside of our front 
door very attractive,” she retorted vi 
ciously, her head still up by an effort. 

“And the inside too, | think,” he called 
after “Now you can say ‘Good- 
morning,’ Miss Converse.” 

She did not, however. Instead she ran 
up to her room and wept angry tears. 
Chat night Mr. Stoll called again. She 
had decided, impulsively, to tell him 
about it. But she did not. Instead she 
found herself rather bored. Mr. Stoll 
talked chiefly of himself, herself, what 
love means, the ideal marriage, and other 
similar topics. She never had thought 
much about that sort of thing, and she 
did not wish to. It bothered her. The 
next noon Tom Gaylor was waiting for 
her again. This time they walked. She 
did not speak to him until they reached 
the house. Then: 

‘‘T hope you like this performance, Mr. 
Gaylor,” she said scornfully. 

“Very much.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“You will.” He smiled confidently at 
her. 

That afternoon there came rumors of 
difficulties in the machine room. By four 
o'clock everybody knew that Big Jack 
Welch, the foreman, and three or four 
of his favorite workmen, had been told 
to go; that a young fellow whom Welch 
had tried to dismiss, had become foreman 
in his place, and that Tom Gaylor had 
been moved to the packing and shipping 
departments, to work half-a-day in each. 
Miss Converse made inquiries, but this 
was the total of the news. The morning 
Register at the breakfast table, however, 
made startling additions. There had been 
a fight. Miss Converse’s eye caught the 
name of Gaylor and something gripped 
her throat, strangely choking her. She 
read on with feverish haste. Big Jack 
Welch and Tom Gaylor, two workmen 
at Reed and Stoll’s, had engaged in a 
fist fight in a vacant lot the night before. 
The result was that Welch was in the 
hospital, and Gaylor was rather battered. 
There had been bad blood between the 
two men for some time, which had _cul- 
minated in Welch’s dismissal from the 
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factory that afternoon. This was the 
gist of the Register’s report. Miss Con- 
verse was rather pale as she looked up 
from the paper. Then she laughed 
quietly. The other man was in the hospi- 
tal. A moment later she grew very se- 
rious. She left her breakfast scarcely 
touched. 

If the clerks near Miss Converse’s 
desk had watched her that morning they’ 
would have noticed that she seemed to 
delay often over her work. But they were 
too excited in their own snatches of con- 
versation, to realize how keenly she was 
listening. 

“He was on the way home.” 

“Ay—uh.” 

“Big Jack and half-a-dozen of his 
East Hill pals were at the corner laying 
for him.” 

_ “Was he alone?” 

“Sure. He was walkin’ along whistlin’ 
the way he always does. And they got 
around him. Told him he’d got to fight. 
‘All right,’ said he, careless, ‘where?’ 
They started to lead him into the lot, 
but he told ’em to take their hands off. 
He’d go. Always glad to accommodate 
gentlemen, he said.” 

“Say, but he’s got nerve.” 

“Tom got nerve? Well, I should say. 
Well, they formed a ring, and he an’ Big 
Jack went at it. Big Jack’s half again 
as big as Tom, but somehow he couldn't 
reach him. Tom knows how to box, that’s 
why. He just took his time, got Big Jack’s 
measure, and finally sent over a blow 
square on the jaw that staggered him. 
Followed that up with another on the 
nose, and Big Jack toppled. You know 
how strong he is. Well, Big Jack’s nose is 
busted, I hear.” 

“But how did Tom get his black eye?” 

“Oh, the whole bunch set on him 
when he knocked Big Jack down. They’re 
a pack of cowards anyhow. He had his 
hands full for a minute or two, I guess. 
But it was getting dark then, and some- 
how he dodged through the crowd and 
got away.” 

“How'd you hear all this?” 

“Bill Conley told me. He was one of 
the gang. He swears by Tom now. What 
d’you think Tom did when he got away ?” 

“What'd he do?” 
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They were too excited to realize how keenly she was liste*ing 
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“Walked into the nearest drug-store, 
and telephoned to the hospital to send 
down for Big Jack.” 

“You don't say!” 

“Yes, and he refused to make any com 
plaint to the poli a 

This was what Miss Converse heard. 
She shuddered once or twice as she lis 
tened. She felt a certain resentment, also, 
because they called him “Tom.” Then 
she began to wonder whether he would 
appear at the door again that noon. She 
was almost afraid he would not. Mr. Stoll 
was puzzled at the unusual mistakes Miss 
Converse made that morning. 

Che twelve o’clock whistle blew. Miss 
Converse put on her coat with fingers 
that trembled slightly. At the door she 
faltered for a second with a suppressed 
sigh of relief, as she looked into Tom 
Gaylor’s smiling, disfigured face. 

“T am rather a sight,” he admitted, 


when they had passed the outer door. 

‘| should think you were.” And, to her 
surprise, they both laughed. The sudden 
sense of comradeship frightened her. She 


drew herself.in behind her mask once 
more. They walked on silently. 

‘Is he badly hurt?” she asked at last. 

“Lord, no. They'll fix him up all right. 
He’s game, but he doesn’t know how to 
fight.” 

“I suppose you’re proud that you do, 
Mr. Gaylor.” It was the old lofty Con- 
verse manner. 

“No,” he grinned ruefully. “But I was 
glad, last night. It came in handy.” 

With that he turned the talk to other 
things. 

Before her door Miss Converse hesi- 
tated. 

“I’m really sorry, Mr. Gaylor,” she 
said at last decisively, “that you—you—”’ 
The aristocratic Miss Converse was stam- 
mering before a common workingman— 
“that you were hurt,” she ended lamely. 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all,” he said 
shortly, and turned away. 

Miss Converse slowly climbed the 
steps. She had not said the right thing, 
after all. She had tried to please him and 
had failed. 

“Oh, Miss Converse.”’ 

“Yes.”’ She turned and saw him smil- 
ing up at her. 
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“Thank you,” he said. 

Miss Converse 
radiant. 

A week passed. Every noon Tom Gay- 
lor was waiting for her. Every noon he 
left her at her door. ‘The office people 
talked about it. The neighbors gossiped 
about it. Mrs. Converse protested and 
wept about it. Mr. Stoll heard of it, and 
became more devoted. He called three 
times during that week. It was all in vain, 
however; Miss Converse could not have 
stopped Lom Gaylor if she had tried. It 
may be added that Miss Converse did 
not try. They had become “great pals,” 
as Tom Gaylor expressed it. When she 
heard the talk Miss Converse merely shut 
her white teeth with a decisive click, and 
waited until the following noon. She was 
almost always at home in the evening, 
also, but he never made his threatened 
call. She wondered, sometimes, if he ever 
would. 

It was after an evening made most 
miserable by Mrs. Converse’s moaning 
objections, and a morning at the office 
during which Mr. Stoll’s hurt, inquiring 
glances were particularly hard to bear, 
that Miss Converse closed her desk for 
the noon hour with peculiar relief and. 
anticipation. It was such a healthy, hu- 
man, happy-go-lucky thing, that quarter 
hour with Tom Gaylor. There was never 
a particle of sentiment or pose or uncer- 
tainty. She stepped briskly out into the 
hallway, and then hesitated, her light 
heart turning to lead. He was not there. 
She delayed, as long as she dared, over 
closing the door. Then, with a fine air of 
unconcern, she joined the hurrying crowd 
in the street. She walked one long block 
in indecision. Then, her pride getting the 
upper hand, she climbed heavily into a 
car, and rode home. That noon Grace 
Converse realized something she had 
never allowed herself to think of before. 

Promptly at eight o’clock that evening 
the Converse bell tinkled gently, and 
Miss Converse, eager, yet afraid, went 
slowly to the door. A few seconds later 
she wearily led Mr. toll into the tiny re- 
ception room. Her weariness soon gave 
way to strange timidity, however. There 
was a certain nervous grimness in Mr. 
Stoll’s face which told of final decision. 


went into the house, 
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Instinctively she 
knew what was com- 
ing. She waited like 
a prisoner on trial, 
waited through an 
hour of seemingly 
desultory conversa- 
tion, by which the 
methodical Mr. 
Stoll had planned to 
lead up to the great 
question; waited, 
with twitching fin- 
gers andtapping 
feet until she 
thought she must cry 
out to him to come 
to the point and 
have it over with. 
When at last, how 
ever, he told her he 
loved her and asked 
her to marry him, 
Miss Converse was 
very dignified and 
kind. She never 
knew exactly what 
she said, nor what he 
said, nor how she 




















finally closed the 
door behind him. 
The whole incident was a blur, a blur 
that was increased when he was 
by a torrent of tears, while Miss Con 
verse buried her head in a convenient 
sofa cushion, and told herself she was 
the unhappiest girl in the world. 

She heard the clock strike half past 
nine. Then, suddenly, she started up at 
the sound of quick, vigorous footsteps on 
the porch outside. The bell jangled 
noisily. Miss Converse dried her eyes 
quickly. The bell rang again. She took a 
look at her face in the hall glass. She 
must have a dash of water to take away 
some of the redness of her lids. Again 
came the urgent, prolonged peal of the 
bell. Against her will she hurried to the 
door. 

“T’ve been studying the outside of this 
door for some time,’ remarked Tom 
Gaylor. “It’s a good looking door. But 
I’d rather come inside. May I?” 

There was dominant challenge in his 
voice. 


gone, 


Miss Converse’s eye caught the name of Gaylor 


“Yes, Mr. Gaylor,” faltered Miss Con- 
verse. 

Without invitation Tom Gaylor threw 
off his coat, and flung it over a conven 
ient chair. Miss Converse never had been 
more impressed with the fact that clothes 
make a difference. Mr. Gaylor was ex- 
ceedingly well dressed that evening. He 
walked into the reception room without 
a word. In the middle of the room he 
whirled about and faced her as she stood 
in the door. 

‘‘Now’’—he stopped short and strode 
across to her. “Look here,” he said, catch- 
ing her shoulders in his powerful hands, 
“you've been crying.” 

It did not occur to Miss Converse to 
draw away from his heavy grasp. She 
met his narrowed gaze steadily. 

“Yes, Mr. Gaylor,” she said, 
smiled almost mischievously. 

“There, that’s better,’ he declared, 
shaking her a little. “Now, I’m going to 
say something. Are you ready ?”’ 


and 
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“Yes, Mr. Gaylor.” She was still smil- 
ing and her eves were steady. 

Chere was no triumph in his look, only 
settled purpose. 

“Well, I think I’ve given Stoll a fair 
He’s asked you to marry him, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you turned him down ??” 

To 

She felt the grip on her shoulders re- 
lax suddenly, and she saw his big chest 
expand with a deep breath. 

“Right,” he said, and paused slightly. 
“Now, Grace Converse, I want to tell 
you that I’ve loved you ever since I first 
saw you. I’ve never loved anybody before. 
Never even thought I did. I’ve always 
cut out the girl proposition. But you're it. 
I love you. I’ve always been clean and 
honest. Will you marry me?” 

Miss Converse smiled confidently into 
his fierce eyes. 

“Ves,” she said. 

His arms drew her toward him and 
then stopped, when her face was only a 
few inches from his. 

“Wait a minute, old man,” he said, 
breathlessly talking to himself. “This 
means a whole lot to both of you. I want 
you to remember,” he went on to her, 
“that I’m working in the packing room, 
and Stoll’s an officer of the company. 
Stoll’s a fine, steady, decent chap. You 
know all about him. You don’t know—’’ 

Grace Converse could stand it no 
longer. She freed her arms, and threw 
them around his neck. 

“Oh, Tom,” she whispered. “I know 
I love you. It’s all I want to know.” 

Then they talked of when it should be, 
and what they should do with her poor 
mother, and figured on his salary—for 
he declared she should give up her work 
—and planned on a tiny flat and a hun- 
dred economies. 

“You're much too extravagant,” she 
warned. 

“How’s that?” 

“You do look well in those clothes, but 
they must have cost a good deal.” 

He grinned foolishly and said he 
would “try to buck up.” 

“And why didn’t you come this noon ?”’ 
she demanded suddenly, later. 


show. 


’ 


“T wanted you to miss me.” 
‘Tom Gaylor! Well—I did.” 


Days passed, and weeks. No one knew 
yet except Mrs. Converse. And Mrs. 
Converse was behaving herself very 
badly. She had stormed and raged and 
threatened. She would not see Tom Gay- 
lor. She would scarcely speak to the girl. 
A common workingman! A prize fighter! 
A—but there were no words to express 
her loathing. Tom Gaylor only smiled 
good naturedly, when Miss Converse 
told him about it. 

“Give her time,” he said. “She'll come 
around. But you’re sure you want me any- 
how ?” 

He grinned inscrutaoly over her word- 
less answer. 

At the office things were looking up. 
There was more business and the shop 
was attending to it better than it ever 
had. There had ‘been some changes in the 
packing room, and the shipping depart- 
ment had been newly systematized. ‘Tom 
Gaylor refused to talk about it with Miss 
Converse. He didn’t like to talk shop, he 
said. Then, one day, the day after they 
had been out looking at tiny little flats 
that were within the possibility of Tom’s 
small wages, he made his appearance in 
the office, where Mr. Stoll assigned him 
to a book-keeper’s desk among the clerks 
—who lionized him. Miss Converse was 
particularly happy and particularly cir- 
cumspect that day. 

In the evening they went flat-hunting 
again. 

“But what are we going to do about 
mother?” she asked, for the twentieth 
time, as they trotted from place to place. 

“Oh, she’ll be all right,” he assured 
her, carelessly, “I’ve got a raise, you 
know.” 

“A raise! But how much?” Miss Con- 
verse was disappointed in him. ‘“Some- 
times, Tom Gaylor,’”’ she added severely, 
“T think you’ve no business head at all.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” he admitted gravely. 
He had turned her into Stickney Place, 
the finest residence street in Hampstead. 
He halted her suddenly before a hand- 
some new stone house, which was bril- 
liantly lighted up as if the owner were 
entertaining a houseful of guests. 








“Let's go in here a minute.” 

Miss Converse objected. They hadn't 
the time. There were four other flats to 
see. And why should they go in? Who 
lived there now, since Mr. Hubbard left 
town? She did not know it was occupied. 

“A Mr. Henderson of New York 
bought it recently,” he told her rapidly, 
as he drew her up the walk. “He’s going 
to be married soon. I happen to know the 
girl. She’s a corker. Want you to know 
him too.” 

“But I don’t look well enough, Tom,” 
she protested, staring at him in dismay. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” he declared, almost 
carrying her up the steps. 

An elderly, beaming Irish woman in 
natty uniform opened the door. 

“Mr. Henderson in, Susan ?” 

“Ves, sir, I believe so, sir.’’ Susan 
seemed to be shaking with laughter. 

They marched inside, Miss Converse 
embarrassed, excited, amazed. ‘The serv- 
ant disappeared, still laughing. Miss 
Converse longed for a looking glass. 
Was the woman laughing at her? She 
followed Tom Gaylor into the big re- 
ception room. 

“Pretty room, eh?” he remarked, his 
face flushed. “Like it ?”” He was watching 
her closely. 

“Tt’s beautiful,” she said. And it was. 

He led her quickly through a doorway 
into the library. 

“Like it?” he asked again. 

“It’s perfect,” she said. 

He took her across the hall to the din- 
ing room, lit only from a candelabrum 
on a big, antique ebony table. She uttered 
a spontaneous little cry of delight when 
she entered, and he was satisfied. He for- 
got to ask her if she liked that room. 
Then, passing through a smaller music 
room, he started boldly up the stairs. 
Miss Converse halted decisively. 

“Where are you going, Tom?” she de- 
manded. ‘‘Mr. Henderson may come in 
at any minute and—” 

“Hold on, old girl.”” He came back to 
her, and, in spite of her, he put his arm 
around her and drew her to a big divan 
that stood against the wall of the broad 
hallway. 

“Guess I'l] have to tell you.” He 
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stopped. He was nervous and rather 
shame faced. “Mr. Henderson—he’s 
here. Yes’—he nodded—‘and the girl 
he’s going to marry, the one who’s a 
corker, the corkingest girl in the world.” 

The girl looked about her, up and 
down the empty hall, and then stared at 
him, wide-eyed. 

“But Tom—Tom Gaylor,” she stam- 
mered. 

“I’m Tom all right, old girl,” he went 
on, drawing her closer to him. “But I’m 
not Gaylor. I’m Tom Henderson. Now 
you sit tight while I tell you.” He kissed 
her again. “Old Reed Wanted money and 
he wanted to quit work. I had money— 
too much of it, left me by my father, do 
you see—and nothing to do. I bought his 
stock and controlled the factory. That is, 
I controlled the money end of it. But 
you can’t control a factory unless you 
know the game. So I had to learn the 
game. Result, I turned up as Tom Gay- 
lor, and took a job. A good thing, too, 
for the old shop was on the toboggan 
for fair. Bully experience for me, too. 
You see, I’ve only been out of college 
two years.” 

She drew away from him. 

“You deceived me,” she said, trying to 
be stern. 

“Yes, but I gave Stoll a fair show. I 
won you on my merits, not on my back- 
ing. Stoll was taking his orders from me 
every day. He’s a good, square fellow, is 
Stoll. But you—well, you’re a brick, old 
girl.” 

Suddenly she buried her head upon his 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

“Why, what’s the matter, little girl, 
what’s the matter ?” 

His big arms tightened protectingly 
about her shaking shoulders. 

“I—I said you weren’t much of a 
business man,” she moaned. 

“I’m not. But I’m going to be. We’re 
going to make Reed and Stoll hum from 
now on.” 

There was a moment’s pause, broken 
only by gradually lessening sobs. 

“T almost wish you were Tom Gaylor 
after all,” she whispered at last. 

“Oh, you'll get over that,” he declared. 
And she did. 
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IKE, the little Greek newsboy, sat 

beside Gemma on the stone coping 
of the area. His beautiful eyes rested 
sadly on her queer, lean, little figure. He 
spoke no Italian, she no Greek; their 
medium of communication was the Eng- 
lish of New Haven’s Bowery. 

“Eef you cry lig thad, Gemma, you 
gits seeck, vaire seeck,”’ he remonstrated 
softly. 

Gemma wept the more. 

Niké fished in his left trouser pocket, 
found a whistle, two pennies, a piece of 
bees’-wax and the top of a ginger ale 
bottle. These trophies were too dear to 
be surrendered, yet love clamored for a 
sacrifice. He plunged into the right-hand 
pocket and produced a penny with a hole 
in it, a dried horse-chestnut, a cork-screw 
and a piece of chewing-gum. 

“Gemma, whad you hav’? De gum 
vaire good, I chewed eet, see? De cork- 
screw aint so good, bud—yaes—” he 


drew a hard breath ‘“—you take thad, 
Gemma, I—I lov’ eet de best—de vaire 
best !”” 
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Gemma waved it away. “I wanta 
realla baby ter play with,” she sobbed, 
“lig the one I loved with my heart. You 
aint any good any more, Niké!” 

Niké had heard this before; Gemma 
had never ceased to weep for her baby 
sister. Pasquale Ruggieri and his wife, 
Bianca, had taken the little girl when all 
the neighbors on Grand Avenue were 
moved to pity by the death of mother 
and baby two days after the father was 
killed by a freight train. In the excite- 
ment of the triple tragedy, Pasquale and 
Bianca had volunteered to take the or- 
phaned Gemma, but they soon sickened 
of their bargain. Gemma was too frail to 
do all the work they heaped on her slen- 
der shoulders and she pined visibly under 
evil usage. She fairly dissolved in tears 
now on the area steps and Niké, her 
friend, champion and counselor, winked 
hard and stared up at the grimy front of 
the Rummage Shop. It is difficult, when 
you are trying not to spill a tear, to 
speak ; there was silence in the area. The 
west-bound trolley sped past, then the 




















east-bound. At last Gemma sniffed, the 
tide of passion was spent. 

“Niké, I’m going to take Lena Gos- 
lar’s baby.” 

“et aint Lena’s baby,” Niké objected 
hoarsely. “She—whad you call eet ?— 
nurse-maid ?” 

“T don’t care, I don’t care not’ing so!” 
Gemma flung her defiance to the world. 
“I wanta lov’ somet’ing with my heart. 
Pasquale beata me, Bianca beata me, no 
one lov’ me, I runs away!” 

“Wid Lena Goslar’s baby? You go 
jail!” 

She shook her head violently. “Niké, 
mio, if I stay here lig dis, I die!” 

Niké, very reluctantly, pulled out the 
penny, put a string through the hole and 
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‘‘Eet aint Lena’s,” protested Niké, “an’ 
eet yells.” 

Gemma looked at him scornfully. 
“You aint not’ing bud a Greeka boy!” 

“T aint steal babies!” he flung back in- 
dignantly. 

“Ma ché!” cried Gemma passionately. 
“You getta out, you aint me! I aint got 
anybody to lov’ wid my heart, an’ my 
heart is so beeg, so grade beeg, dat it 
aches. Not’ing to lov’-—n-not—” she 
sobbed wildly, ‘“—n-not even a doll!” 

The whistle blew. It was time for Niké 
to go for his evening papers. He swal- 
lowed hard. Gemma was still crying, 
huddled on the area steps, and a long 
purple welt showed above her jacket col- 
lar, where Pasquale’s strap had cut into 





"De gum vaire good, 


tied it around Gemma’s neck. “When I 
gits beeg,’”’ he said, “I buys peanut-cart 
an’ I marries you, Gemma, eef your nose 
aint so red any more.” 

This dazzling solution presented no 
charms to Gemma. “TI runs away quick,” 
she said, “wid Lena Goslar’s baby.” 


| chewed eet, see?”’ 


her flesh. The little Greek saw it and his 
heart swelled with anger. 

“Gemma, don’t cry; I buys you doll 
at Five Centses Store.” 

A sultry flush passed over her brown 
face, her eyes kindled. “A doll? A doll 
for me—me, Gemma?” she_ sobbed. 
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“Niké, when you gits de cart wid de 
whistle I'll marry wid you. I—I wish 
you well wid my heart.” 

He still perceived a danger. “You-no 
stealing Lena’s baby while me go?” 

Gemma considered; her heart longed 
exceedingly for a real live baby to play 
with, but her only friend disapproved. 
She choked hard and shook her head. “I 
waita for you, Niké.”’ She caught at his 
coat with trembling fingers. “You bringa 
wid you de china bambina?”’ 

He nodded 

“T waita.”’ 

“I comes ad eight—nine—ten—” He 
held up his fingers; he had learned to 
count and make change. 

She smiled through her tears. ‘‘A realla 
doll, Niké, wid realla hair, eh?” 

He assented. ‘“*Beeg—vaire beeg! 

Ecstatically she clapped her hands. 
Niké sped down the noisy, dingy avenue 
and she watched him vanish through the 
motley throng. The yellow kerchief of 
the Italian crone brushed against the 
shoulder of the Lithuanian peasant, the 
Latin organ-grinder played “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and Gemma prayed 
to the Madonna. Their relations were in- 
timate ; the Madonna knew her troubles, 
hut would she let Niké get her a doll? 
It would be a kindness, and the Madonna 
was kind, but—Gemma doubted, trem- 
bling 

Meanwhile, Niké sold papers beside 
the Town Pump. The appeal of his ten 
der dark eyes would have melted a brass 
monkey, and he sold his last paper to a 
tender-foot for five cents. Then he edged 
his way through the throng to the Five 
and Ten Cent Shop. As he approached, 
his heart jumped. In the triangle formed 
by the two big show-windows was a line 
of perambulators, in which the waiting 
infants were securely strapped while 
their mothers battled within. 

Niké looked eagerly at the row of 
baby-carriages; above them. in the illu- 
minated window, over the blue enamel 
sauce-pans, was a large, plainly printed 


placard: 
YOUR CHOICE FOR TEN CENTS 


The little Greek drew in his breath, 
joy glowed deep in his great, dark eyes ; 
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he peeped under the coverings. There 
was a startling similarity in the round 
faces and small button noses. If Gemma 
could but choose—but here was a bar- 
gain sale and all might go before he 
could fetch her! He chose the blonde 
with a white fur rug. Then he plunged 
in, through the crowd, to the counter 
and held up his dime. 

The whirl of business continued; no 
one heeded Niké. He leaned on the coun 
ter, panting, and held out his money. 

He was elbowed aside. Two women 
were picking out nutmeg graters, an- 
other wanted a diamond sun-burst, a 
fourth a pair of five-cent stocking feet ; 
one girl struggled with all. 

“T takes one-er!”’ cried Niké, thrusting 
his dime into her hand. 

She put it down on the counter, exas- 
perated. “You're fifth, kid!” she said. 

“T takes one-er!” reiterated Niké, div- 
ing out, through billows of petticoats. 

He had paid his money and felt free 
to take his purchase. One carriage was 
gone but the blonde remained, placidly 
asleep. Niké wheeled the perambulator 
cautiously off the curb and started, full 
tilt, for Orange Street. The crowd closed 
behind him. 

Mona Lisa was filling her chestnut 
roaster on Grand Avenue; it whistled 
tunefully. Her keen eyes fell on the boy 
and his purchase. 

“Niké!” she shouted across the street, 
“what you do now with a baby, eh?” 

‘“‘Buyed eet !”” he shouted back, proud- 
ly, “ad de Ten Centses Store.” 

‘Madonna!’ The big woman moved to 
the edge of the pavement and stared. 
“You bought it at the Five and Ten Cent 
Store? That bambina?’ 

Niké assented, wheeling on, too hur 
ried now to look back. There was a mo- 
ment of silence, then a voice. 

“Emilia! Caterina!” shrieked Mona 
Lisa. ““They are selling babies at the Five 
and Ten Cent Store—babies! It is scan 
dalous ! Where now is Signor Roosevelt ?” 

“Ma ché!” gasped Caterina. 

“Tt is just because he is in Africa!” 
said Emilia. 

“Ché! Ché!” said Mona Lisa. “A baby 
for ten cents, and a turkey thirty cents a 
pound! One will eat babies soon! This is 























the time Signor Roosevelt should act.” 

“The country is desolated,” sighed 
Emilia. 

“Madonna!” said Caterina, “Rizzio 
pays more at Signor Ejisenbaum’s for 
beer. This, then, is race suicide !” 

Mona Lisa raised a protestant finger. 
“Did I not tell you? If Signor Roosevelt 
is gone to Africa the country is ruined. 
Si, Si/ and is it not? Who ever heard of 
selling babies? Ma ché!” 


Meanwhile, the little Greek drew near 
his goal. 

“Niké!” cried Gemma. ‘‘You—you 
aint got a doll ?” 

He scuttled past her with the peram- 
bulator. There were three broken steps 
to the cellar door and Gemma stood at 
the top and watched the perilous descent. 
Beyond a doubt Niké the moralist had 
stolen a doll and a buggy! But even so— 

He had scarcely lit his bit of candle 
before she arrived, panting. Still she 
dared not believe, the Madonna was 
kind, but this—this was even the last 
straw for the Madonna! 


Niké started, full tilt for Orange street 
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“Niké,” she whispered, in an agony of 
suspense. “Niké, you aint realla—” 

He pushed back the hood of the car- 
riage and lifted the candle; she trem- 
bled and peeped over his shoulder. 

“Niké, it aint—it aint a realla live 
baby ?” 

Niké knelt before the buggy, hugging 
himself as he rocked to and fro in ecs- 
tasy. “Bought eet, Gemma! Ad de Ten 
Centses Store! Dey had ’em outsides: 
you chooses for ten cents.” 

Gemma looked at him solemnly. “You 
aint tellin’ true?” 

He was hurt. “I aint lyin’ nod ;-I buys 
him.” 

Gemma knelt and gazed fondly. “It 
aint him, Niké; it’s her. De Madonna 
senta me dis bambina. It’s a girl and I’m 
callin’ it ‘Assunta.’ ” 

Niké rebelled. “I buys him; I names 
him Lysander.” 

‘“‘Whad you mean, Niké? De Madonna 
aint sendin’ me no him. It aint proper. 
Her name is Assunta !”’ 

“Lysander,” snapped Niké, “or me 
take him away.” 
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Gemma temporized. “Call her de two 
names, Niké, Assunta-Lysandio—sh ! she 
waka up!” 

It did. The name pierced its uncon- 
sciousness and the combination awoke 
with a howl. It howled exceedingly. It 
was hungry. The purchasing parents 
gazed at each other blankly; that howl 
meant discovery, and 
finally ruin. Niké made 
a face at it. “Sh!” he 
breathed hoarsely. 

“You aint nice, sto} 
making I aint 
going to have my dam 
bina scared.” 

Niké stared aghast at 
the two. “Stop de 
whistling!” he admon- 
ished grimly. “Cop 
hear and tak’ de baby 
away so.” 

Gemma recognized 
this naked truth. 

“Niké, you hold As- 
sunta-Lysandio; me 


faces! 
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“It was again the Madonna,” she af- 
firmed devoutly. “It’s de bottle for Lena 
Goslar’s baby. Frau Goslar, she says to 
me—‘Gemma, you run wid de bottle for 
Lena’s baby!’ I runs here.” 

Niké saw rocks ahead. 
you.” 

Gemma was defiant. “It’s wicked ter 
steals; I aint never 
steals before, but As- 
sunta would starve, and 
aint de Madonna sent 
me Assunta ?” 

Niké dodged the ar- 
gument; the cessation 
of sound gave him in- 
tense relief; he lay on 
the floor watching the 
baby. Gemma pinned a 
piece of bagging across 
the window. 

“I now go,” she an- 
nounced. “I no coma 
down cel’ till morning. 
Pasquale’s Johnny or- 
der him to West Haven, 


“Lena gits 





getta milk.” 
Niké sat down 
meekly and received the 


den I coma. You getta 
milk and feed Assunta- 
Lysandio.” 





shrieking bundle; it 
scared him when it 
wriggled, but he 
ashamed to 
“Where you git milk?” 

She disdained to re- 
ply and fled up the area steps. The Ten 
Cent Baby continued to howl. Niké felt 
the perspiration running down his back ; 
he dared not let go, for it wriggled. He 
spoke to it freely in his native tongue. 

“You, Lysander, you stop whistling! 
Stop, you’re not a steam engine, stop— 
stop! I believe you are a girl; a boy 
wouldn’t yell like that. Sh! Stop—aint it 
fierce? You can have my cork-screw if 
you stop. Got a pin in you? You're get- 
ting purple in the face. Sh! Gemma, 
Gemma, if you don’t come—Gemma!” 

Niké was in despair when Gemma’s 
feet appeared, descending. She rushed to 
the rescue with a baby’s bottle. There was 
a moment more of screaming, then gur 
gles and, at last, silence. The baby was a 
bottle baby. Niké regarded Gemma with 
deep admiration. 


was 
confess. 


Nike received the shrieking bundle 


“Me?” gasped Niké. 
“Me? Milk’s four 
centses.”’ 

“You 

~ centses ?”’ 
grimly. 


gotta four 
she declared 


“Vaes.”” 
“Den you getta milk.” 
“Uhh!” 
“So!” 

He was suddenly silent. Evidently Ly- 
sander was a luxury and he was the bank! 

“No milk—den”—Gemma stared at 
him unwinkingly—‘“den she ye-e-ells !”’ 
She dragged out the agony. 

Niké surrendered. ‘Me getta milk.” 

Gemma fell on her knees and kissed 
the baby good-night ; she cooed over it. 
Niké stared sullenly ; he was conceiving 
a rancorous hatred of the baby. Then 
Gemma fled, for Bianca was calling her. 
Niké found himself face to face with Re- 
sponsibility. It was not a part of his bar- 
gain: Gemma wanted the baby; Gemma 
cried for it; then she brazenly left it on 
his hands. This was another feminine 
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outrage ; he felt less resigned than a cock- 
sparrow left in charge of the nest. Then 
the baby wriggled, a small foot, with fas- 
cinating pink toes, appeared. Niké gazed 
in rapt interest. After all Gemma’s in- 
fatuation had some grounds. He resigned 
himself. So did the baby; it lay back and 
slept. So far all was well. 


“Emilia!” Mona Lisa’s voice thrilled 
the morning air. “Emilia, Signora Petro- 
nelli has lost her baby: the paper says so ; 
the police look for it. Can it be now that 
the ‘len Cent Store is stealing babies to 
sel] ?”” 

‘Madonna! It is a scandal!” 

Caterina appeared, red-eyed. “I sleep 
not at all,” she said. “A cat was yaw- 
yawling in the cellar of the Rummage 
Shop. What is it, Mona Lisa?” 

“Where now is Niké?” 
Mona Lisa abruptly. 

Caterina shrugged. “How do I know? 
He sleeps yet in the 
cellar with that 
cat !”” 

Mona Lisa 
looked across the 
street. “There is 
Signor Flanni- 
gan,” she said. “‘It 
is a case for the po- 
lice!” 

“The cat—eh ?” 
asked Caterina. 

“The bambina!l’ 
cried Mona Lisa, 
scornfully. “Signor 
Flannigan!” she 
shouted. 

But he did not 
hear her ; he heard, 
instead, Lena Gos- 
lar screaming for 
the police. He 
thought that An- 
tonio had cut Ber- 
nardo, or Pasquale 
was beating Bi- 
anca. These are oc- 
currences in the Bowery. He found a 
stout, red-cheeked German girl holding 
a lean little Italian by the nape of her 
neck and brandishing a baby’s bottle. 

“She steals mein baby’s bottles!” Lena 


demanded 
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told the officer. “Vhere vill she go yit? 
She steals zwe: bottles, she von badt 
girl!” 

“Sure, the Eyetalian ates grass,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Flannigan. “What you 
want with the baby’s bottle, kid?” 

Gemma wept. Plainly she could not 
tell; if she told they would take Assunta 
away ; if she did not tell, Assunta would 
starve. Niké had already administered 
unwarmed milk and the Ten Cent Baby 
had colic. Gemma was between the devil 
and the deep sea. 

“She steals mein baby’s bottle last 
night,” Lena went on passionately. ‘She 
must sell de bottle wid de milk in it. | 
tell you what you do: you takes her widt 
you to de police station vonce; den, | 
bets you, she tell all righdt !” 

“No!” wailed Gemma. “No! I musta 
go—I—” She wriggled in Lena’s strong 
hands and slipped to her knees. “Ma- 
donna,” she prayed, “feeda Assunta!” 


“She steals mein baby’s bottles!” 


Flannigan gazed at the pair, his 
slow mind trying to unravel the problem, 
but Lena leaped to conclusions. 

“Himmel! She’s stolen ein baby! Dere 
vas joost von t’ing she want widt milk at 
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vonce. Vhere you got dat baby, Gemma ?” 

But Mona Lisa appeared, followed re- 
spectfully by Emilia and Caterina. She 
pounced upon Gemma. 

“Where’s Niké?”’ 

Gemma sobbed wildly. 

“Signor Flannigan,” said Mona Lisa 
firmly, ‘the Five and Ten Cent Store is 
selling babies.” 

“Silling babies ?” Signor Flannigan re 
moved his helmet and scratched his head. 
“Sure! It’s fierce. Who says so 

Mona Lisa planted her fists on her 
hips. “I say so, Signor Flannigan. Niké, 
the newsboy, told me he bought a bam- 
bina there yesterday for ten cents. Signor 
Roosevelt is in Africa and the country is 
ruined.” 

“Sure, I s’pose you’re afther callin’ a 
baby a bam-beaner. Where’s Niky? I'll 
bet me boots it’s the baby!” 

“Signor Flannigan,” said Mona Lisa 
impressively, “he bought it for ten 
cents !”’ 

“Bought it, nothing! He stole it! See 
here, my darlint, where’s that baby?” he 
added to Gemma. 

“TI aint gotta her, I aint—’ Gemma 
stopped, terrified. The wails of the 
colic-stricken Ten Cent Baby reached the 
upper world; a crowd was gathering at 
the head of Niké’s area steps. Lena, alert 
to the noise, relaxed her grip and Gemma 
fled. She fled straight to the cause of her 
troubles and clasped the screaming, 
writhing infant in her thin little arms. 
Niké stood looking on, every sense para- 
lyzed by the astounding noise. 

Officer Flannigan and his attendant 
females streamed into the cellar. There 
was a moment of silence and astonished 
observation ; then, suddenly, like a stone 
shot across the pavement from a catapult, 
came Signora Petronelli. She snatched 
the baby from Gemma and cuffed her 
heartily. 

“They have killed entirely my baby!” 
she shrieked. ““They have stolen the car- 
riage and the goat’s skin rug! Arrest 
them, hang them, kill them at once!” 
She sobbed, rocking the screaming baby 
in her arms. 

Signor Flannigan’s heavy hand de- 
scended on Niké’s shoulder, but Gemma 
threw herself on her knees before him. 
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“It’s me!” she sobbed. “He buyed the 
bambina for me for ten cents. It cries so 
fierce because de milk was cold; Niké 
aint not’ing but a boy; he buyed it cold 
milk ; he—”’ 

“Gemma,” said Mona Lisa sternly, 
“what you do stealing babies?” 

“Arrest them!” screamed the outraged 
mother. 

Officer Flannigan began to mount 
the cellar steps, dragging Niké. Gemma 
flung herself on the boy. 

“He buyed it, he buyed it for ten 
cents !”’ she wailed. 

But the majesty of the Law was un- 
appeased. 

Half an hour later there was a crowd 
outside the police station. Inside, the 
gray-haired sergeant stood up and looked 
over his desk. Lined up in front of it 
were Officer Michael Flannigan, Mona 
Lisa, Emilia, Caterina, Lena Goslar, 


Niké and the pathetic figure of little 
Gemma. The Ten Cent Baby was in its 
mother’s arms. 

The sergeant questioned Niké sharply ; 
point by point it all came out. He had 


sold papers until eight o’clock and then 
paid, as he thought, for the baby. 

“He should be hung!” sobbed Signora 
Petronelli. 

They saw the purple mark on Gemma’s 
cheek, and Niké showed the one on her 
neck. 

Gemma sobbed. “Please, signor, do 
not tell so; Pasquale will beat me!” 

Lena Goslar, moved to tears, told the 
story of Gemma’s bereavement, and Of- 
ficer Flannigan recalled it. 

Then, quite suddenly, 
stood up, arms akimbo. 

“When Pasquale is woozy he beats 
her,” she explained briefly. “She cries and 
cries for her little baby sister. And so 
Niké, he buys her the baby for ten cents. 
What would you? The country is ruined ; 
since Signor Roosevelt is in Africa they 
sell turkeys for thirty-two cents the 
pound—” 

“Thirty-four !” sobbed Caterina. 

“For thirty-four cents the pound, and 
babies for ten cents !”” 

“My baby is no price at all!” shrieked 
Signora Petronelli. “He stole it; he 
should be right off hung !” 


Mona _ Lisa 
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The sergeant rapped vigorously for 
order ; finally the storm lulled and the 
Orphan Asylum was called up. On the 
fateful scene, at last, shone the serene 
face of Sister Mary Beatrice. Niké and 
Gemma were permitted to sit on a bench 
in the corner and wait. They held each 
other’s hands. 

On the iron fence without hung Little 
Italy en masse. It was clad in all the 
colors of Joseph’s coat. The switchman 
in the railroad tower opposite looked on 
with mild concern. 

Gemma cried silently. “I go 
Niké,” she whispered. 

“T goes wid you, Gemma.” 

She shook her head; her poor little 
heart swelled to breaking ; Signora Pet- 
ronelli had carried Assunta Lysander 
away. 

Then Sister Mary Beatrice told her 
not to be afraid; she was coming with 
her, and Gemma wept on Niké’s neck at 
parting. She kept the penny with the hole 
in it and the cork-screw; she gave him 
her only hair ribbon for a necktie. It was 
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not so plain what she was to do with the 
cork-screw. 


Niké missed her; he sold his papers 
and hoarded his pennies; they had 
planned a future. He found solace in the 
hair ribbon and the pennies, but he 
wished that Gemma did not love babies, 
for they yelled. Perhaps, she would get 
over it. Three months later he got a let- 
ter; it was from Gemma in the Orphan 
Asylum and it was very sweet, but it did 
not show a reformed mind. Yet she loved 
him still; after all, that was the supreme 
fact. Niké chewed gum and spelled out 
the letter in deep content. 


Deer Niké Sista Mary Beattriss is 
learning me to rite Inglish gude. Ime 
hapy heer taking cair of the bam- 
binas. i wheels one evry day. Getta 
rich quick and buy the peanut cart 
with the whissel-i heer one round 
heer and it makes me think of you 
deer luv. Hev you had yure haire 
cut? It looks orful when its long. 

Yure littel Gemma. 


The majesty of the Law was unappeased 
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One’s Self Respect 
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IN RENO 


NE’S wedding anniversary was not 
a cheerful time in Reno. Through 
the day she tried to evade it : in the morn 
ing a long walk out toward the Sierra 
Nevadas ; in the afternoon Mrs. Frank- 
lin—they were there for a common pur- 
pose, and had become friends—asked her 
to go motoring. She was glad for that, 
glad to go, even though she knew well 
enough it was not Mr. Franklin to whom 
they were indebted for sending the motor 
there. Doubtless Mr. Franklin, from 
what one gained of him from this woman 
who would let go his name, was encour- 
aging the automobile business through 
other channels, so perhaps it evened up. 
“It’s not a place to be too choosy” the 
little actress girl had said, the mght the 
woman who had been placed at their 
table disconcerted them with a shrill de- 
tail as to why she was entitled to a de- 
cree. Anyway, she liked Mrs. Franklin; 
she hoped she would be as happy as she 
expected to be when she ceased being 
Mrs. Franklin. Odd how one came to feel 
about those things—in Reno. 
Liked—yes, and envied her: envied her 
so much that she did not like being with 
her whén the mail came. It was hard for 
one who looked forward to barren years 
to be in the presence of that look—though 
that look always made her glad there was 
a Reno. Oh, it was not all just the blight 
of life one found in Reno. That looking 
over into the promised land look—there 
was the new growth of life in that—the 
stubborn persistence and the shameless 
gladness of the thing, just life. It was 
that look which made her glad—some- 
times tenderly and sometimes denan:iy 
glad—that there could be this entrance 
to promised lands. To be happy—to have 
life—it was all paltry against that. 


sé 


You’re a little pale, dear,” Mrs. 
Franklin was saying. “You don’t sleep 
well, do you? I hear you—stirring around 
in there sometimes.” 

No, she admitted that she did not sleep 
very well. She had always been a poor 
sleeper, she falsified. 

“Better see Dr. Nord,” Mrs. Franklin 
advised. ““He has some powders that are 
fine. Mrs. Morrison—Mrs. Morrison 
didn’t sleep either—takes them.” And 
then added, with that odd little 
laugh Mrs. Franklin had—a laugh good- 
humoredly hard: “They say there are 
lots of them sold in Reno.” 

Yes, she had heard about them. She 
had some. She had not taken them—yet. 

They were going out toward the hills. 
She drew the rugs more closely around 
her. It was cold in Reno. 

“Your time’s up next month, isn’t it, 
dear?” 

She but nodded. There were times 
when one wished to say little—in Reno. 

Mrs. Franklin was dreamily silent. 
Then dreamily she sighed. “I wish mine 
was.” 

“Tf wish I could change with you— 
change time with you,’’—impulsively ; 
one sometimes said those impulsive things 
in Reno. 

Mrs. Franklin looked at her strangely. 
“You don’t care?” 

She shook her head. ‘It doesn’t mat- 
ter—much.” 

“Where are you going, dear?” Mrs. 
Franklin asked at last. 

“Going ?” 

“When your time is up. Where are 
you—going ?” 

“Why—I don’t know. 
just stay here.”’ 

“Here? In Reno?” 

“Would it be a strange thing to do? It 
seemed I—might as well.” 


she 


Perhaps I'll 
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“Why no, not strange—of course not. 
I just hadn’t thought of anyone’s really 
choosing to stay—in Reno.” 

No, she supposed not. With most of 
them it was that entrance to a promised 
land. It would seem strange then—lin- 
gering on in what they regarded as the 
entrance. And in the silence which fol- 
lowed she knew that Mrs. Franklin was 
pitying her. 

They returned to the hotel at six. At 
seven she would go down to dinner. At 
eight she would come back up to her 
room. In the evening, if she wanted to, 
she could play bridge. But she did not 
want to—not to-night. 

When the time came she did not even 
want to go down to dinner. She called 
through the transom to Mrs. Franklin 
to ask them to send her up some soup. 
Her head: ached; she was not going 
down. 

On the other side, the little actress 
girl was singing. It had been a good letter 
that day, and a package. She and Mrs. 
Franklin and the little actress were very 
close, occupying rooms designed for one 
of those suites sometimes demanded in 
Reno. She was in between; on either side 
she could hear their singing. She hoped 
they could not as plainly hear her some- 
times in the night. Singing and that other 
thing were so close together in Reno. 

She did not eat much soup. She was 
thinking that five years ago that night 
she had never heard of Reno. 

She would not have understood about 
it, or about Mrs. Franklin, or the little 
actress, or Reno’s floating population, 
or how things can begin to happen and 
just keep on happening without one 
really meaning anything should happen. 
So much she had not understood five 
years ago that night. 

Just as well, perhaps, that one did not 
know about Reno on one’s wedding 
night. And still if one did know—had 
known—would the hotels in Reno be less 
crowded ? 

She looked in her inirror. Was it but 
five years ago? 

Where was her wedding dress? She 
had left New York in such a hurry she 
did not even know what she had done 
with that box. She remembered having 
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thought it was not a thing one would 
need in Reno. 

They were long, long thoughts one 
thought in Reno. And longest of all was 
the thought of how one ever came to be 
in Reno. 

Where was Howell? Eating what ?— 
where ?—with whom? Was he remember- 
ing? And what was he thinking? Did it 
come to him—just once—how she had 
looked five years ago that night? Was 
he remembering ?—or was he forgetting, 
making himself forget the way women 
here said men could make themselves for- 
get ? Wherever he was, did he not remém- 
ber her brown going-away suit, and her 
furs, and the turban he liked so much? 
And did he remember—could he forget ? 
Were there not things too big for forget- 
ting to compass? 

She tried to read. One must keep one’s 
self-respect, her cousin Grace, her ad- 
viser, had said. And manifestly it was 
not self-respecting to be thinking back 
to one’s wedding night after one had 
come to Reno. 

But it was humiliating the way books 
could not hold one’s thoughts in Reno. 
Not only the wedding night, but all their 
wedding anniversaries were stabbingly 
vivid, when one surreptitiously looked 
back to them from Reno. 

On the first two they had had parties ; 
she had worn her wedding dress. And for 
the third they were in Paris. That was 
perhaps the merriest—the gladdest—of 
them all. Howell had come over for her 
after a couple of months separation and 
that first night they had dined alone in a 
gay little restaurant—reunion rather 
than anniversary. 

And even last year, though then she 
had heard of Reno, knew, in both the let- 
ter and the spirit what Reno meant, it 
had been happy; indeed at the time it 
seemed the most significantly happy of 
them all. For it had brought them to- 
gether—the tenderness in the memories 
after they had gone a little way apart. 
They had had a long talk—alone in 
their apartment in New York, they were 
last year. And they had said that now 
they understood; it had been gravely 
sweet, tenderly serious, that long talk 
before the open fire. And now—but one 








year hence—alone in Reno! How had it 
happened? Why? Must it have hap 
pened? Was Reno fore-ordained in cer 
tain lives? 

It was Howell suggested it. “Very well 
then,” he brought out fiercely, after a 
quarrel, “if things are so bad here, 
there’s Keno, Nevada, you know. They 
say it’s quite.a place!” 

After that nothing could have kept her 
from Reno. A self-respecting woman 
could do no other thing, her cousin 
Grace had said. 

The hours went by, and the thoughts. 
Eleven !—They were just about leaving 
her father’s house at this time five years 
ago. And her mother’s good-by—throw- 
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Where was Howell ? 


Eating—what—where, 


and with whom ? 


ing her bouquet!—two years ago they 
were leaning across the little table pledg- 
ing the healths in champagne—lovers 
still, comrades too—oh, so far away from 
Reno they had seemed at that hour two 
years ago! And last year— 

Mrs. Franklin was tapping at the door. 
“Just to see if you’re all right for the 
night, dear. You’re sure you wont have 
something more to eat? Can’t I send 
down for a little lunch in my room? It 
migit be jolly. Annette would like to 
come in. You’re sure not? But you'll call 
me in the night if you need anything, 
wont you, dear? You have friends on 
either side; you know that, don’t you? 
One finds good friends in Reno.” There ° 
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came that laugh of Mrs. Franklin’s— 
less a hard laugh than a laugh at the hard 
things of life. But it quickly died away, 
and there was no trace of it as she said, 
impulsively, tenderly: “I like you! I wish 
I could help you.” 

There was a moment of wavering, but 
it closed with nothing more than a brave, 
gay little nod and smile and an: “I know 
you do. Thank you, and—good-night.” 

She gave the book up. Light turned off, 
shades raised high, she sat there on the 
window-seat looking out at the Sierra 
Nevada rising dimly through the moon- 
light. 

The everlasting hills—strange enough 
place to come for the breaking of ties! 

She remembered, though, reading that 
they were far from everlasting—that the 
term was a misnomer—like the “Till 
death us do part,” she had spoken five 
years ago that night. Was it all just 
poetry—all that everlasting part? 

She wondered how many women, there 
for the purpose which found her there, 
had looked out at the so-called everlast- 
ing hills thinking of the things which 
did not last. 


It must be there were many midnight 
vigils in Reno. Strange thoughts must go 
out toward the Sierras! Strange Reno !— 


which drew the disappointment and 
heartbreak, the bitterness and the rest- 
lessness from distant places. What must 
the unresponding Sierras think of Reno? 
Though were they always unresponding ? 
Did they never send down messages—to 
Reno? From their heights had they no 
word—for Reno? 

A strange wondering circled round her 
consciousness. Were Howell there, sit- 
ting beside her, looking with her out to 
the great hills, might it be that the Sier- 
ras would have a message for them? How 
would it seem—here on higher ground, 
looking out to loftier heights? It seemed 
a blunder to have chosen that valley for 
the separations, for was it not in some 
such place one might hope to find the 
things which did not pass away ? 

But he was in New York—heart hard- 
ehing—with friends, doubtless—if re- 
membering the day at all, at pains to for- 
get it. And was it not Howell who had 
suggested she come to Reno? 


§2§ 


She heard a clock strike midnight. 
And when the hour had been told she was 
in the unsparing clutch of the memory of 
where she had been when clocks chimed 
midnight five years ago that night. That 
memory did not relax its grip as she 
sobbed the next hour away. 

It was that hour brought her to the 
telephone. Life burned with too insistent 
a flame for something of pride not to be 
melted away. She would send for him. 
With its meaning all of this to her it 
must mean something more than nothing 
to him. 

But hand upon the receiver, she turned 
suddenly cold. For it so happened that 
was where Howell’s hand had been, and 
he had been standing just that way when 
he flashed back at her from over his 
shoulder that— “There’s Reno, Ne- 
vada—”’ 

A second time the words struck her 
across the face. She did not take down 
the receiver. 

Howell had sent her there. This was 
what’ he wished.—Beg? Had she no— 
self-respect ? Self-respect—that was the 
word to cling to. Grace had said that, at 
all costs, one must maintain one’s self- 
respect. At all cost !—but at what cost! 
To be released for one hour from one’s 
self-respect and sink to the joy of her 
head close to his heart. 

—The comfortlessness of one’s self-re- 
spect in those hours of the night when 
memory preyed through dreams! 


IN NEW YORK 


It was only one o'clock, but there 
seemed nothing more to do that would 
help. He had gone to the theatre, then to 
the club—no one there save men who 
made it worse. Charlie Donald had a 
plan for joining a party at a café; but 
no, better the blue devils alone in his 
room than that sort of thing—to-night. 
Then there was this new book—detective 
story; they said it would hold a man 
through anything. And if the worst came 
to the worst, there was always the bottle 
of Scotch. 

But in the first chapter of the detec- 
tive story was a girl whose hair waved 
temptingly over the tip of her ear. He 
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took firmer hold upon his book, and those 
lines about his mouth, lines which five 
months before had had no place there, 
seemed themselves to take firmer hold. 
Was there any hope at all for him, he 
asked himself, when a thing like that, 
just a commonplace description in a 
story, could get right through the armor 
he had been at such pains to build up? 

He did not care anything about who 
stole the big ruby. The book slipped to 
the floor. He was dreaming of the other 
girl whose hair waved that way over the 
tip of her dear little ear. 

Where was she to-night? Was she re- 
membering what night it was? Surely 
Edith could not quite forget—yet. 

(he bars were down. No use trying to 
fight to-night. Let him have at least this 
—<dreams, the comfort and the curse of 
the lonely. 

Did things never come to» Edith to 
draw her back this way? Even though she 
had ceased to care—and her being where 
she was showed that she had ceased to 
care—even with the big things dead— 
did the trifles never say a word for him? 
Though memories of the joy and the 
sanctity were quite gone, did there never 
come to momentary life recollections of 
the jokes the good times—the jolly lit- 
tle secrets there always were between 
them? Though memories of her wedding 
night had no place in her heart, did she 
not perchance happen to think of the 
night two years afterward when he 
found her letting out the hooks on her 
wedding gown which she was to wear for 
the dinner—didn’t she then remember 
how he had teased her about it, and how 
she had bribed him not to tell? Even 
though she had forgotten what he said of 
her being lovelier—more to be loved— 
than the girl of two years before—could 
she have forgotten how he had fun with 
her all through the evening, pretending 
he was going to tell how hard a time she 
had had getting into her wedding dress? 

That was a thing difficult to under- 
stand. How people bound together by the 
thousand and one /ift/e things could draw 
apart. It seemed almost as though one’s 
jokes must be embassies for one’s joy, as 
if laughs laughed together must form un- 
seen tendrils holding two lives. He would 
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have supposed that just memories of the 
fun would keep busily and skillfully at 
work with tender hands weaving together 
anew the broken threads of the love. 

His temper and Edith’s pride—the 
combination seemed too much for even 
love like theirs. But Edith should have 
understood about his temper. She knew 
he had it; poor girl, she had reasons 
enough for knowing. But when he had 
blazed forth that absurd thing about her 
going to Reno—where such a preposter- 
ous idea came from he never knew; he 
never did know where they came from, 
those things he blazed out when that 
cursed temper of his had him; they were 
not Ais thoughts, certainly—but the thing 
which numbed him to the very core of his 
heart, instantly striking even the temper 
dead and leaving him cold and helpless, 
was the calmness, the relief, fairly, with 
which she received the insane idea. It was 
plain in an instant that it had been in 
her mind before, that what had come 
from him in an irresponsible moment— 
and the thing itself was the best proof of 
how irresponsible was the moment—was 
offering her the very thing she had been 
desiring. 

Tt left him numb, staggered, so dazed 
and so wounded that his protestations of 
not meaning it were feeble, ineffectual 
things. He thought to the last that she 
would explain she was not going to carry 
it through. In the very last hour—realiz- 
ing sickly that it was the last—he came 
to her. He wanted to sob out: “Edith 
darling—I didn’t mean it! I didn’t 
know what I was saying! It will kill 
me if you go.” But when she turned to 
him in so cool and business-like a way 
with—“Was there something you wished 
to say to me?”—his throat, and his emo- 
tions, too, seemed paralyzed; he could 
only stammer out something about 
money, and had received the brisk reply 
that he could communicate with her 
through her attorney. That fearful 
numbness held him bound until after her 
train had gone ; then suddenly freed from 
it he wired—“Wait for me in Chicago. 
Sure I can make you understand.” To 
which she wired back—“Your suggestion 
is absurd. Let us at least attempt to pre- 
serve our self-respect.”’ 




















The two women stood there, listening, wondering 
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Chat cut as nothing else could have 
done. It cut anew—stopped him—every 
time he went to post any of the letters 
he had written to her. Let us at least 
attempt to preserve our 
How could a man reach through that ? 

One letter he had sent; it seemed that 
with self-respect he could do that. He 
must know if she were really comfort- 
able. He would wake in the night and 
wonder if Edith were cold. Often he 
could not eat his dinner for wondering 
what she had for dinner. The s-ght of 
French fried potatoes could unman him 
any time—Edith loved them that way. 
So he had written what seemed a self-re- 
specting enough letter, asking if there 
was anything he could send her, arrange 
for her, asking about her health and 
whether there was anything there to in- 
terest her, suggesting that if it were too 
bad she might better go to some of the 
places where she could accomplish her 
ends by waiting a little longer. He had 
written that letter over five different 
times to get out of it the tenderness 
which seemed incompatible with self-re- 
spect. 

Edith replied with self-respecting en- 
thusiasm. It was kind of him to inquire, 
but really she had everything one could 
desire. She was quite as well cared for as 
she could be in New York. The hotel was 
excellent, the people charming—she had 
made dear friends. In fact, with motoring 
and bridge and delightful little dinners, 
Reno was fairly gay. The days went by 
so quickly. And it was so beautiful—she 
felt now that she must always live in the 
mountains. She thanked him for his 
kindly inquiry; she trusted that he was 
well and finding the congenial compan- 
ionship for which one need never seek in 
vain in New York. 

That, after the five years which had 
been theirs! Well, he had pride, too, and, 
he trusted, self-respect. Let his heart 
break if it had to break—he’d show that 
he could at least maintain his self-re- 
spect. 

He was now a lonely, wretched, self- 
respecting man. Too self-respecting to 
let anyone know how lonely or how 
wretched. If anything knew, it was the 
bottle of Scotch. There were times when 


self-respect ! 
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one’s self-respect demanded a great deal 
of Scotch. 

Memories—dreams—came that night 
as friends which, once admitted, proved 
torturers. They would lay tender, merci- 
ful hands upon him, and when they had 
wooed him, their touch proved as a cruel 
touch upon an open sore. Unable to en- 
dure, he sought the only avenue of for- 
getfulness then offered him, thinking, 
after he had gone a little way down the 
avenue, that he must, in self-defense, 
find some of those other avenues to for- 
getfulness which a resourceful civiliza- 
tion offered. 

For must not a man at least maintain 
his self-respect ? 

RENO AGAIN 

The little actress was awake. What 
was that noise?—low—dqueer. Hearing, 
but too sleepy to take it in, she sat up in 
bed. O—h. It came from next door. It 
was pretty Mts. Stuart—crying. She 
turned on her light, sat there—so sorry 
—wondering. Awful !—crying like that 
in the night! Could she go in? Mrs. 
Stuart never talked about things; she 
was always sweet and interested and 
sympathetic—but never talked. And she 
had been getting so pale—and her eyes 
so big. 

Hotly the little actress wished he could 
hear her crying like that ! She just wished 
he could. Pig! 

She couldn’t stand it; she put on her 
dressing-robe, softly opened the door 
into the hall. She passed Mrs. Stuart’s 
door—no light under that. Faintly she 
could hear the sobs, even from the hall. 

Just then the light was turned on in 
Mrs. Franklin’s room. Softly she tapped. 
“Tt’s me—Annette.”’ 

The door was opened. “It woke me 
too,” Mrs. Franklin whispered. “It isn’t 
that it’s so loud—but so awful, some 
way. The kind of sound to reach right 
into your sleep.” 

“TI just wish it could reach into Ais 
sleep,”—from the little actress, stormily. 
“Pig! I suppose he’s asleep.” 

The two women stood there—listen- 
ing, wondering. Such odd things as hap- 
pened in Reno! 














Two women paid a visit to the telegraph office in Reno to the 


Then Mrs. Franklin said something. 
“Some people belong in Reno,” she af- 
firmed ; “other people—”’ 

“Do not,” Annette finished for her, 
excitedly balancing on one foot. 

Che breeze from the mountains was 
coming in through the opened window. 
Mrs. Franklin shivered and drew her red 
bath-robe more closely around her. The 
low sobbing in the next room they could 
hear all the while. 

And as she listened, the face of the 
older woman grew strange. Several times 
Annette: started to say things and was 
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silenced by that 
look she had never 
seen there before. 

When Mrs. Franklin at 
last turned to her it was 
to say, sternly: “There is 
a time to mind your own 
business, and there is a 
time to—”’ 

“Butt in,” Annette sup- 
plied, feverishly. 

“And the time to ‘butt 
in’ is when you fee/ it’s a 
time to butt in. In the 
morning we'll say it’s none 
of our affair. By daylight 
we'll say it may be better 
‘he thing for us to 
do,’’—sternness mounting 
to dominance—“is to go 


telegraph office 


SO. | 


Now. 

At that, Annette’s tip-toeing grew 
fairly perilous. ‘‘U/s?” she gasped. ‘“Tele- 
graph office?—now? But—but what— 
why—where— ?” 

“I know what, why and where. I know 
his address. And I’ve seen his picture. 
Let me tell you I wouldn’t do it if I 
1adn’t seen his picture. Don’t think I’m 
taking women back to men they want to 
get away from—nine cases out of ten my 
energies would be quite busy on the other 
side. But this is different. I know just 
enough about it—more from what she’s 
kept still about than from what she’s 
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said—to know it’s different. And you 
and I know—or at least we ought to- 


that’s life’s tough enough at best for the 


real thing not to get side-tracked. Any 
way, we can’t stand this kind of busi 
ness—so we'll take a chance; Reno’s a 
good place for taking chances,’—with 
a ghost of Mrs. Franklin’s queer laugh. 
‘‘Now hurry up. Just a skirt—your boots 

-and long coat. Telegraph office right 
round the corner—open all night.” Then 
Mrs. Franklin laughed again under her 
breath and concluded with the comment 
that the telegraph business was good in 
Reno. 

“But sha’n’t we send it from the 
office? Sha’n’t we send a boy?” 

“And advertise her affairs to all 
that—’’ 

“Rubber-necking crowd,” Annette 
contributed, with feeling. “But—but 
what will they think of us? Why, it’s 
three o'clock!” 

“Do we care what they think of us?” 
—from Mrs. Franklin, grandly. 

And thus it happened that at three in 
the morning, two women in long coats 
paid a visit to the telegraph office in 
Reno, Nevada. 
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AGAIN NEw YORK 


And in New York, at nine next morn- 
ing, it happened that a boy in blue wag 
pounding on a door. Long he pounded. 
Finally a man sat up in bed. What was 
it? Some fearful thing had happened 
and he didn’t seem able to recall what. 
Oh yes—the blue devils—then the whis- 
ky—and now— Oh, the door, was it? 

The boy had gone and the man was 
standing there reading a very strange 
telegram : 





She keeps us awake in the night 
crying for you. It’s hard on us. Can 
nothing be done about it? 

Two Friends in Reno. 

Again and again he read it, read it 
until the words had grown illegible. 
Then a hand which trembled was taking 
down the receiver, and a voice which was 
not steady either, was asking: “Will you 
tell me about trains West, please?” And 
those lines of the night before were quite 
hidden by the look which lighted his face 
at thought of what might be waiting for 
him—in Reno. 

RENO 


AND THEN NEw YORK 


The Mother of The League 


BY HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Author of ‘' Tr 


e Inside Game,’’ etc 
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(See Frontispiece) 


OU know Carnahan—‘Bing” Carna- 

han, the fellow that led the League 
batting last season? Of course you do. 
everyone knows him. He hit .362 last sea- 
son and the newspapers used his name 
in the headlines until they wore out all 
the A’s. I played with “Bing” on the 
Catamounts in the Mountain League. 
That’s where I got my name: “Bang” 
Burke. “Bing” and “Bang’”’ you see ; me 
and Carnahan. Maybe we couldn't hit 
‘em in those days! We knocked the trade 


marks loose from the leather until the 
air was full of Spalding’s signatures, and 
we left the hospital crowded with crip- 
ples who got in the way of the pills we 
pestled at them. 

Great hitter, that Carnahan ; but there 
was a time that he couldn’t hit a baby 
carriage with a sixty-horse-power auto, 
and pulled his leg so far away from the 
plate he spiked the water bucket every 
time a ball was pitched. If it hadn’t been 
for the Mother of the League, he’d have 























THE MOTHER OF THE 
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been out of the business or ff = 
dubbing along in the bushes 
in the deepest part of the un- 
dergrowths. She made him 
hit. Never heard of the 
Mother of the League? 

First time I ever sees her 
was the day I joins the Cata- 
mounts. I reports just as their 
train was pulling out of the 
Capital for a long trip. My 
train was late, and I takes a 
flying leap onto their car just 
as the train starts. I was 
about the freshest kid that 
ever broke into the big circuit 
and, having heard that the 
Catamounts were a pretty 
rough crowd, I planned to 
wade through a few of them 
and get the jump on the 
bunch before it started at me. 
I didn’t know anyone on the 
team, but I’d been breaking 
down the fences batting in 
our league and felt right at 
home anywhere and in any 
kind of going. Confiden 
Why, I had enough confi- 
dence in myself to borrow 
money and bet I'd hit .300 be- 
fore I ever see a Big League 
pitcher. I was prepared for 
anything, and walks into the 
Catamounts’ car expecting to 

















hit Old Man Trouble a poke 
in the nose and throw him out 

of a window. And the first 

person I sees is the Mother of the League. 
She was sitting in an end berth, a little 
old woman with smooth white hair and 
the whitest, sweetest, smilingest face you 
ever see, all wrinkled up like the infield 
when it’s been watered and dried out. 
Her eyes were blue and like a young 
girl’s. They kind of twinkled at a fellow 
and puckered up into little ripples at both 
corners. She wore a little, white, frilly 
mat of a cap on top of her white hair, and 
a white tucker and apron over her black 
silk gown. She was sitting there on the 
berth knitting on a half-finished stocking 
just as if she had been in her rocking 
chair on the side porch at home under the 
honey-suckle vine. When I goes past, she 


She was knitting on a half-fin 


looks up and smiles at me in a way that 
makes me feel funny. I butts on down the 
aisle and bumps up against a big husky— 
Mullarkey, it was, I finds out later—and 
I swings my suit-case against his shins 
hard by way of introduction and says: 

‘“‘Say—why don’t some of you wise up 
grandma that she’s in the wrong car?” 

“Back to the day coach,” says Mul- 
larkey to me, jabbing his knuckles into 
my ribs. “She belongs.”’ 

“Oh,” says I when I gets back my 
breath; “I thought she’d broken in by 
mistake.” 

“Lots of you do,” says Mullarkey 
sarcastic-like. ‘But not her. She’s the 
Mother of the League.” 
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“The which?” says I, kicking him on 
the instep to show him I don’t stand for 
any foolishness. 

“The Mother of the League,”’ says he, 
treading on my feet. “And if you’re that 
new fresh busher we were to pick up here, 
get wise real quick—She belongs to the 
Catamounts.” 

Honest, I has to double up laughing, 
and says—‘‘Red Riding Hood’s grand 
maw has got among the wolves.” 

“She aint Red Riding Hood's 
grandma; she’s Bill’s maw, and you'd 
better say ‘Ma’am’ real polite or about 
twenty of this bunch will be trying to 
change the shape of your face.” 

You remember what the Catamounts 
were in those days? They were the 
toughest, scrappiest bunch in the League ; 
anything from mayhem to man-slaughter 
to win games, and they hit all the um- 
pires that didn’t run when they barked. 
The idea of that sweet-faced, white- 
haired old lady traveling around the 
country with that tribe of wild Apaches 
made me laugh, but Mullarkey couldn’t 
see what was funny and offers to kick a 
lot of my slats loose if I don’t stop. So 
I quits laughing and meets the gang, in- 
cluding Bill Jordan, who was owner and 
manager. Did you ever see Jordan? No? 
Well if Bill was to go into murderers’ 
row in a penitentiary the murderers 
would take one look at him and beg the 
warden to save them. He looked like a 
cartoon of crime and his language would 
blister the paint on the bench, but he 
wouldn’t harm a fly and was so tender 
hearted he cried whenever he had to re- 
lease a player. He’d give you his last 
cent and fight you if you overlooked a 
signal in a ball game. Jordan had gath- 
ered a team of his own sort around. him. 
Fight at the drop of the hat, and eight- 
een of them jumped at an umpire every 
time he made a decision against them. 
hey carried files to sharpen their spikes 
and they battled their way round the 
circuit, and won. 

I hadn’t been in the car half-an-hour 
until I gets acquainted with Mother. You 
fellows never having seen her wont un- 
derstand. I can’t exactly tell you what 
it was about her except that she was just 
the sort of a woman a fellow would pick 
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out for his own mother if he didn’t have 
one. I walks past her seat and she smiies 
at me again with those little blue eyes 
and looks at me over the tops of her - 
steel-rimmed specs, and says—‘“‘So you’re 
another of my big boys?” I says— 
“Yes’m,” just the way I used to when I 
was a kid, and I feels that way too. “I 
hope you’re a good boy,” she says, smil- 
ing again until the wrinkles kind 0’ 
spread the smile all over her face. “You 
have a good face.”—Think of saying 
that to me! Then she says—‘‘Willie says 
you can hit ’em high up and far away.” 
And when I see she means Jordan.when 
she says “Willie” I almost falls under 
the seat. 

“We need some one who can hit in the 
out-field,” she remarks. “Kilgore is weak 
on curve balls—poor Freddie. Can you 
hit curves?” “Yes’m,” says I, being 
cocky. “You mustn’t be too sure until 
you've seen our pitchers,”’ she says, smil- 
ing some more and making me want to 
kick myself. “What is your first name?” 
“Walter,” says I. First time I heard it 
since leaving home, but somehow I 
couldn’t tell her I was “Bang” Burke. 

“That’s a nice name,” she says, smil- 
ing different that time. “I always call 
my boys by their Christian names. Now, 
Walter, you may hold my yarn while I 
talk to you.” 

Blame me if she don’t string a skein 
of yarn around my meat hooks and sit 
there talking and smiling at me while 
she winds it into a ball and begins knit- 
ting again. Before I knows it I’m telling 
her all about myself and my folks, and 
the girl back home and how I’m going to 
ask her to marry me when I get a better 
salary, and how I’m going to make good 
for her sake. She just smiles and pats me 
on the hand and tells me she hopes she’s a 
good girl, and how she knows I’ll be a 
good boy with tl.at kind of a girl waiting 
for me, and how she’ll look out for me 
and help me, and if I want any mending 
done to bring my shirts and things to her. 

“Willie is a good boy,” she says, and 
that time I don’t smile or feel like laugh- 
ing because she calls him Willie. “He 
takes me everywhere with him and I 
help him take care of the boys. Willie 
says you can hit. If you want to know 
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‘*You see, Ernest, she doesn’t kn 


anything about the pitchers, Walter, you 
must come to me and I'll tell you.” 

The idea of her knowing anything 
about pitchers made me grin; but say, 
if you think she didn’t know pitchers 
you're way off. She knew more about 
them than any man on our team. Before 
a week I’d run to her every time I dinged 
a finger or didn’t get a letter from the 
girl or failed to get a hit for a couple of 
days, just to be petted and comforted. 
All the fellows did. It was funny at first 
to hear her sling the baseball slang, but 
after a while I gets used to it and it 


ow the game the way we do”’ 


sounded natural. She knew baseball in- 
side-out and backwards. I remember 
about two weeks after I joined the Cat- 
amounts she said to me—‘‘Walter, you 
should have poked down a bunt in the 
sixth. Jones is weak on fast bunts to his 
right. You must watch these things.” 
And say, I worked harder to get her to 
say a word of praise than I did for the 
salary. 

[ tell you, she was a real mother to us 
all. It was funny to see how different we 
were when she could hear and when she 
wasn’t near. Hanson, our big first base- 
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theatre at 
night, and we almost fought to see who 
was to sit next to her at table. Any one 
of us would fight if anyone laughed at 
her—which they did, she 
looked so odd sitting there all alone in 
the grandstand with her knitting tucked 
under her apron and a score book in her 
lap. She treated us all alike until Carna- 
han came. That was the story I started 
out to tell. 

We picks Carnahan up after an ex- 
hibition game because he pickled two 
curve balls. Jacobs was pitching and he 
was fast, but Carnahan hit two on a line 
against the fence and he looked as sweet 
a hitter as ever stepped to a plate even 
then. You know what a handsome fellow 
he is? Well, when he joined us he was 
the best looking fellow I ever saw, tall 
and straight and dark—and he was as 
clean in mind and morals as he was in 
build, and he knew baseball without be- 
ing taught—knew it by instinct. He was 
a widow’s and his mother never 
would have let him play only he got 
started on a Y. M. C. A. team and she 
couldn’t stop him. Besides, they needed 
the money, and Jordan offered him more 
a month than he could make in a year 
at home. When he left home to join us, 
his mother made him promise a lot of 
things. You fellows know how that is. 
The queer thing about it was he kept all 
his promises. 

Mother Jordan adopted him at sight. 
I introduced them, and when she asked 
him his name and he told her Ernest, she 
commenced to cry a little bit, gently, 
and says—‘Willie’s baby brother was 
named Ernest, and he died.” Then she 
wipes her Jittle blue eyes and sighs and 
smiles at him, and after that Carnahan 
was her boy—more than any of the others 


man. used to take her to the 


sometimes 


son, 


were. 

About the middle of that 
Mother’s niece, Effie Morris, 
visit her. The team was at home for a 
long series and every one of us falls in 
love with Effie on sight. She was the 
daintiest, prettiest little bundle of ruffles 
I ever see—blonde, with blue eyes that 
sent smiles rippling across her face just 
like Mother’s did. I think she looked the 
way Mother did when she was about 


season 
comes to 


nineteen. Most of us didn’t have a chance 

only Carnahan and Billy ‘Futtle—and 
ruttle didn’t either, although for a time 
it looked as if he did. Mother shooed us 
away from the house in droves, but Car- 
nahan and Tuttle kept going. Tuttle was 
pitching for us then. He was the best we 
had and was a fine looking fellow, al- 
though I never liked him. He hung 
around Mother and Effie all the time for 
more than a month. Then suddenly he 
quits. I never did know exactly what 
happened, but one day Mother snaps her 
blue eyes and tells Jordan that Tuttle 
was a bad boy, and that she wont have 
him coming to the house. 

That evening after the game half-a- 
dozen of us were left in the club house 
by ourselves. Jordon had gone and we 
were all getting ready to leave, when 
Tuttle something nasty about 
Mother. Four or five of us starts for him 
at once, but Carnahan, who was dress- 
ing in the next locker, claims him. 
“You'll have to eat that quick, Bill,” says 
Carnahan, so quietly I know he means 
trouble, and a lot of it. Tuttle sees in a 
second he’s made a bad break and he 
starts bluffing, half apologizing, and to 
turn it off begins swearing at Carnahan. 
The result was, Carnahan him 
about the worst licking ever a man got, 
then stands him up and makes him apol- 
ogize for what he had said. We tries to 
hush it up, but somehow Jordan hears 
of it and he sells Tuttle to Metropolis. 
He had to. Tuttle was done as far as 
playing with the Catamounts went. The 
thing that hurt was that we were bat- 
tling the Metropolitans for the pennant, 
and besides our losing Tuttle, they got 
him, and they were only two games be- 
hind us when we goes to Metropolis to 
play them the last series on their grounds. 
Carnahan won the first game for us with 
a hit over the left field fence. Tuttle 
pitched the second game against us, and 
when Carnahan made a triple in the first 
inning Tuttle was crazy mad. The next 
time Carnahan goes to bat Tuttle pitched 
a fast one straight at his head. 

Carnahan dodged and says something 
to him, and he walks up and says—‘‘T’ll 
get you the next time.” 

Just how it happened I never knew. 


says 


gives 











I was picking up a bat when it came off. 
Anyhow, a fast side-arm ball hits Carna- 
han right above the ear and he went 
down, just crumpled up in a heap. We 
thought he was killed, and it was a week 
before he could get back into the game. 

Carnahan quit. There’s no doubt about 
it; he quit cold. That wallop on the 
bean stopped him. He didn’t seem scared 
but he simply couldn’t stand up to fast 
pitching. Of course everyone knew it in 
a couple of days and every pitcher that 
worked against him whizzed a couple of 
fast dnes past his head and then hooked 
curves over. When he did manage to hit 
the ball he hadn’t any drive back of his 
swing, for he hit while he was running 
away from the plate. 

All the Catamounts kept quiet, think- 
ing it would wear off. He was batting 
about .350 when Tuttle beaned him, and 
when he had slumped to .240 Jordan lays 
him off. Some of the fellows begins say- 
ing they always knew he had a yellow 
streak and that his hitting was only a 
flash. Carnahan takes it hard and keeps 
worrying all the time. What made it 
worse for him was that the end of the 
season was only two weeks off, and Me- 
tropolis had passed us and was leading 
us by one game. But even that didn’t hurt 
as much as the way Effie Morris acted. 
The team was away four days, Carnahan 
being left at home, and when we comes 
back we see right away something had 
gone wrong. The girl seemed to be trying 
to keep away from Carnahan, and to 
make it worse he was hanging around 
her every minute he was off the ball field. 
Mother was doing her best to cheer him 
up, telling him it would be all right and 
that he’d start hitting. But he couldn’t, 
even in practice. He stepped back every 
time a ball was pitched. We knows that 
Mother hoped all the time Effie would 
like Carnahan, and it seems that the 
way the girl was acting hurts her almost 
as much as it does Carnahan. I tell you 
a love affair that goes wrong and a fall- 
down in batting at the same time is 
enough to knock the ambition out of any 
fellow. Jordan and some of the rest of 
us tried to cheer Carnahan up, but his 
grouch was too uncomfortable. He was 
old Johnny Killjoy for fair. About that 
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time, too, we had troubles enough of our 
own, and Carnahan didn’t set as much 
sympathy as he needed. 
We were to finish the season with three 
games against Metropolis on our own 
grounds and Bill was fighting us every 
minute ; morning practice, early to bed, 
early to rise, cut out smoking and beer, 
and all that sort of stuff. You see we has 
to win two out of three of those games 
to take the pennant from Metropolis, and 
it looks bad. Perkins, who was trying to 
play short in Carnahan’s place, has the 
blind staggers. He was kicking and boot- 
ing, throwing wild and muddling up 
every play, and he has the infield insane. 
Besides, one couldn’t tell his batting 
average from the size of his shoes. 
Metropolis licked us the opening game 
of the series 9 to 2. Perkins booted three 
easy ones and struck out twice. It looked 
all over with the pennant. Jordan raved 
and ordered morning practice. You can 
guess how far gone we were when we had 
to have morning practice the day before 
the close of the season. That morning 
Bill drives us as if we were a bunch of 
convicts for two hours, trying to get us 
together and put some fight back into 
us. He might as well have saved his 
breath. The old pepper had died out ; we 
were licked; everyone knew it and we 
wanted to get it over as quickly as pos- 
sible and fade away. Most of the fellows 
dressed and went home to lunch after 
practice, but I decided to send out for a 
sandwich and take a nap, so I picks out 
a nice shady spot at the end of the stands 
and rolls over in the grass. I don’t know 
how long I slept, but the sound of voices 
waked me. I’m only about half awake, 
and am getting ready to roll over in the 
grass for another nap when I hears 
Carnahan talking. “Honestly, Mother,” 
he says, “I’m not a Lit afraid, but since 
I got hit it all seems different. I’m just 
as confident when I go to bat as I ever 
was. I try to stand up and hit the way I 
used to, but I can’t. My leg pulls away 
in spite of me, and I can’t hit hard.” 

“I know it, Ernest,” says Mother. 
“You can’t help it—but you must get 
over it. I know you’re not yellow, but 
some of the boys are beginning to think 
you are.” 
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“Maybe it was, dearie,” 
says Mother. ‘I told Effie he 
couldn’t come to the house, 
but he met her down-town 
and walked home with her.” 

“She oughtn’t to treat a 
fellow that way,” says Car- 
nahan. “I haven’t done any- 
thing wrong.” 

“She thinks you lost the 
pennant for us, dearie,” says 
Mother. “It hurts her, for she 
was very proud of you before 
you quit hitting. I’m afraid 
she’ll never forgive you.” 

“Well, if she was only in 
love with my batting average, 
I haven’t lost much,” says 
Carnahan. 

That riled Mother up and 
she says real sharply, “You 
can't blame her for not want- 
ing to marry you when she 
thinks you’re a coward, can 
you?” 

“She thinks I’m a cow- 
ard?” says Carnahan, just as 
if he wanted to see how it 
sounded. I hears him turn 
and walk away without an- 
other word, and when I gets 
up after a while Mother is 
sitting there in the stand all 
alone, knitting, and the tears 
is dropping down onto the 
yarn. 








E fic 


“Does she think so?” asks Carnahan ; 
and I don’t have to be told who he means. 

“Ves, déarie,”’ says Mother, “I think 
she does. You see, Ernest, she doesn’t 
know the game the way we do, and some 
one has told her that you—” 

“Some one?” says Carnahan cutting in. 
“T know who that some one is. It’s that 
cur Tuttle. I saw him walking with her 
to-day.” 

That was news for me and I 
wide awake by that time. I didn’t know 
Tuttle had the nerve to call at Jordan’s 
house after what had happened, and it 
made me sore to think of him knocking 
Carnahan after hitting him purposely. 


was 


The club house was a pret- 
ty gloomy place before that 
game. Everyone_- was 
keeping quiet except Jordan. He was 
telling us what we were and multiplying 
it by ten, and everyone was ready to ad- 
mit anything he said about them—when 
Carnahan walks in. Bill stops and Carna- 
han walks right up to him and says, so all 
of us can hear—‘Bill, I want to get in 
to-day. That stiff Tuttle is going to pitch 
and I want another crack at him.” 

“Got your nerve back, have you?” 
sneers Bill. 

“Let me in and I'll hit,” says Carna- 
han, and without another word he goes to 
his locker and begins dressing. 

I never sees a gang change like ours 


did. The old pepper began sizzling again. 














We knows Bill will put Carnahan in, 
aithough he hasn’t said a word, and one 
look at Carnanhan was enough. We 
knows he'll hit or die trying. Just be- 
fore we takes the field to start the game 
Bill looks across the bench and says— 
“You go in, Ernest.” 

I looks up in the stand when the game 
starts, When Mother sees Carnahan trot 
out to short she drops her knitting and 
her score book and grabs Effie by the arm. 

Metropolis gets off in the lead, one 
run in the first inning, and we plugs 
along until the fourth when we gets two 
on bases and Carnahan at the bat. His 
face was white and I could see him biting 
his teeth together. He waded into a fast 
curve and hit it as hard as ever a ball 
was hit, but it went straight at the short 
stop who knocked it down and threw him 
out. The way he hit that ball settled it 
with me. I knew he’d come back and I 
feels certain we’d win that game, until 
Metropolis gets another run in the sixth 
inning. Tuttle was pitching great ball 
and it began to look bad for us. ‘The team 
was fighting in the old way, though, re- 
fusing to quit, and was at them every 
minute. 

They had us 2 to 0 in the seventh and 
I sees we are beginning to worry Tuttle. 
The first two batters hits the ball hard, 
but without luck, but then Tuttle wab- 
bled a bit and passed Jackson, our sec- 
ond baseman, and Carnahan comes to 
bat with two out and Jackson on first. 
Tuttle says something nasty to Carna- 
han and then shoots two fast ones past 
his head. I could see Carnahan grit his 
teeth, but he never says a-word, and when 
Tuttle flashed up a fast curve Carnahan 
catches it square and hits it clear into the 
left field bleachers, one of the longest 
home runs ever made on the grounds. 

The score was 2 to 2 when the ninth 
starts, but our confidence had come back 
and we were yelping at Tuttle, trying to 
shake his nerve. Metropolis fails to score, 
and in our half I can see Tuttle is begin- 
ning to raise the old dobber. I knows 
down in my heart he has a streak, and I 
hope I may be forgiven for what I says 
to him from the coaching lines. A base 
hit gets him started and he gives two 
bases on balls. The bases is full and two 
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out when Carnahan comes to bat. I was 
howling around on the first base line and 
I stops and looks up at where Mother is 
sitting. She was looking at Carnahan, 
and I bet she was praying. 

Strong, who was catching for the 
Metropolitans, walks down and tries to 
steady Tuttle, knowing as well as we did 
that his nerve was gone. Tuttle nods 
his head. A second later I sees Strong 
flash a signal for a bean ball—they were 
afraid of Carnahan and were going to 
try to drive him back from that plate. I 
starts to yell “Look out,” but I think 
Carnahan knows as well as I do what’s 
coming. Tuttle winds up and pitches a 
fast underhand ball, straight at Carna- 
han’s head, just the kind of ball he 
knocked him out with. I sees that ball 
going and tries to yell. 

Carnahan sees it coming. Instead of 
dodging he makes a bluff at trying to get 
out of the way, just enough to fool the 
umpire, then he sticks his head squarely 
in front of that ball and lets it hit him— 
and forced home the winning run! 

Carnahan wabbles a bit as he comes 
down to first base, but he was smiling. I 
runs up, fearing he would collapse, and 
hears him say to Tuttle—You yellow, 
cowardly mucker, who told you that you 
had speed enough to scare anyone? You 
haven’t got smoke enough to cure a her- 
ring.” 

He keeps on smiling and walks with- 
out help until he gets out of sight at the 
end of the stands, going to the club 
house. Then I sees him stagger and his 
knees begin to give way under him. Be- 
fore I can reach him Mother and Effie 
are there holding him with their arms 
around him. Both of them are crying and 
laughing at the same time. 

The next day Carnahan insists on 
playing, and gets four hits, one a double, 
and we wins the game 11 to 2, and the 
pennant. Carnahan never has stopped 
hitting since then. 

Where’s the Mother of the League? 
She’s the Grand-mother now. After Bill 
died she goes to live with Carnahan and 
Effie. She don’t travel any more. Last I 
see of her she was out in the yard teach- 
ing William Jordan Carnahan to pitch a 
curve. 
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In The Caboose 
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N CABOOSE 431 attached to the west- 
bound way freight on the Marion 
branch—number sever—Jim Garr, the 
conductor, sat at the table turning over 
his flimsies, while Luke Bain shook down 
the fire and replenished it. ‘(The conductor 
was a tall man but slackly-knit; his red 
hair was thin and tufty, his little blue 
eyes had a pained and querulous look, 
and under the fiery stubble his throat was 
withered and flabby. On the other hand 
the brakeman was known up and down 
the line as “Husky” Bain. He was a 


dark, good-looking young fellow with 
the serenely insolent and jocular. air of 
the proved champion. When the eyes of 


the two men happened to meet, the cool- 
ness of the one and the slightly concil- 
iatory air of the other suggested that their 
official positions had been reversed phys- 
ically. 

Chey were jogging down the grade in- 
to Starrville. Luke, as he tended the fire 
glanced out of the window with the tail 
of an eye. Straightening himself present- 
ly, with an obvious assumption of care- 
he sauntered out on the back 
platform, closing the door behind him. 
Jim Garr watched him with a sneer. 

Outside, Luke, leaning out over the 
steps, looked ahead towards a white farm- 
house by the track. The objective of his 
eager eyes was the kitchen door. As he 
was carried by, the eagerness gave place 
to a puzzled scowl. In the doorway sat a 
man tipped back in his chair, and smok- 
ing, as if he belonged to the place. Luke 
recognized him as Tom Waller, a new- 
comer in Starrville, who had worked in 
the store for a few weeks. Outside the 
store he was sure Madge had never 
spoken to the fellow. 

Seven hours had elapsed since Luke 
had passed the farmhouse bound east, 


lessness, 


and Madge Tandy in her gingham apron 
had waved to him gaily from the kitchen, 
and it seemed to him now as if the whole 
place had undergone a subtle change in 
the interval—but the passing glance was 
too brief for him to fix any altered de- 
tails. 

Immediately afterwards they pulled up 
at the Starrville station. To Luke and 
Jim as they drcpped off the caboose it 
was apparent there was some excitement 
afoot in the village; several rigs were 
tied in the road, and on the platform in 
spite of the cold, stood a knot of men 
with heads significantly together. Luke 
associated the two circumstances sub- 
consciously, and his heart began to sink 
before he heard a word. 

The men on the platform turned as 
one and stared at Luke. For a moment 
there was an uneasy silence. Finally Dick 
Almas, the agent, spoke up—though he 
addressed Jim Garr he still looked 
askance at Luke. 

“Well, we've certainly had doings 
here to-day!” he said with an embar- 
rassed laugh. 

“What's up?” said Jim. 

Dick looked at Luke again, and 
scratched his head. Bently Almas filled 
the pause. He was the Starrville barber. 

“Guess thirty-three wont be bringing 
you up Saturday nights no more,” he said 
to Luke with a loud laugh. 

“Ah-h! Shut up, Bent!” flared his 
brother. “Everybody knows what’s bit- 
ing you!” 

That so poor a creature as Bently Al- 
mas dared to give him the laugh in pub- 
lic was clear evidence to Luke that a 
terrible, if unknown, injury had befallen 
him. He waited in silence to hear what 
it was. 

“What’s it all about?” said Jim Garr 
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impatiently. “Spit it out! We can’t stop 
here all day!’ 

“You know Tom Waller that worked 
in the store,” began Dick, while they all 
watched Luke’s face; ‘seems he’s a se- 
cret service détective, and he come up 
here just to gather evidence. Two more 
cops unloaded’ from twenty-seven this 
morning, and the three of them raided 
the Tandy place.” 

A single word was forced from the bot- 
tom of Luke’s breast: “Raided!” It was 
the only time he spoke during the scene. 

Jim Garr laughed much as Bently Al- 
mas had done. 

“Ves, sir, and in the cellar of the farm- 
house they found a complete counter- 
feiting plant—metal, dies and finished 
coin—half-dollars they were !”’ 

The observers saw Luke’s 
brown skin slowly fade to a livid 
yellow, while a dull, sick look~ 
appeared in his eyes. 

Dick continued the story rap- 
idly. ‘“T'wo years they’ve had the 
place there, and not a-soul here 
suspected what was up! Seems 
Jack Tandy was making the 
coin all this while, and Bill 
worked the farm as a blind. 
They put part good 
silver in the stuff, 
and you couldn't 
hardly tell it from 
the real thing, only 
Liberty’s face was 
sort of peaked-like. 

I seen some of it.” 

Jim Garr 
enjoying the tale. 
“What did they do 
with them?” he 
asked. 

“They took Jack 
and Bill and the 
stuff into town just 
now on thirty-six.” 

“And the girl?” 
he asked, with a 
side glance at 
Luke. 

“They didn’t get 
her yet. They think 
some neighbor is 
keeping her close. 


ruddy, 


was 
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They say she ran the stuff over to James- 
town for them, and a fellow there put it 
into Buffalo. They got him, too. Tom 
Waller’s up at the place waiting for the 
girl to come back. She’s got to get clothes 
and money.” 

Jim Garr met Bently Almas’ eye and 
they laughed in accord. Luke paid no 
attention. Jim turned to his work as if 
refreshed. Luke went back to the train, 
moving stiffly, like an automaton; his- 
eyes had a glazed look. 

Number seven dropped three cars at 
Starrville, picked up another, and pro- 
ceeded towards town. Jim Garr boarded 
the engine to tell the news in the cab, 
while Luke made his way over the cars 
to the caboose. He wanted to be by him- 
self. He chafed at the long hour that 
separated him from the end of the run— 
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where forgetfulness was to be had for 
the money. 

He entered the caboose through the 
store-room. As he opened the inner door, 
a figure sitting on the tool box started 
up, and turned a frightened face. It was 
Madge. There she sat, with her old hat 
on, and still wearing the gingham apron. 
Her strong young frame drooped on the 
box; her blue eyes were wide with fear, 
and her cheeks stained with tears like a 
child’s. She had the look of a brave thing 
defeated. He closed the door and put his 
back against it. He looked at her from 
under heavy brows. 

“I’m so glad,” she breathed. “I was 
afraid—of Jim Garr.” 

“How did you get here?” he asked 
harshly. 

Her eyes sought his, surprised, and 
filled afresh. “Oh, Luke!” she began. 

“How did you get here 2?” 

“T—I was hiding in the coal-sheds. 
When you and Jim dropped off, I got 
on the other side. Nobody saw me. I 
thought you would make him let me 
stay—Luke !” 

Her tears made him savage. “Where 
have you been all day?” he demanded. 

“IT was over at Greening’s when— 
when they took father,” she faltered. 
“When they came looking for me, Mrs. 
Greening hid me under the hay in the 
barn, till they went away. When Ed 
Greening came home he showed me the 
door. I hid in the fields till it was near 
time for your train. It was cold.” 

“What are you going to do now?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, Luke!” she murmured brokenly. 
“I—I don’t know!” 

She leaned her head against the locker 
and wept as one who gives up hope. Luke 
stood watching her blackly, in his own 
suffering, callous to hers. For a while 
there was no sound but her stifled sob- 
bing, and the dull bumping of the trucks 
as they crawled up the long grade out of 
Starrville. They passed the summit and 
gradually gathered way down the other 
side. 

“Luke—” she murmured at last, “do 
you think that I—” 

He flung up his head. “God knows 
what I think!” he cried. “I’ve quit think- 
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ing! I thought you were a good girl— 
that’s what I thought! I know plenty of 
the other kind. I put you up on the man- 
tel, and you’ve fallen off, that’s all. A 
good girl! What a softhead I was to be- 
lieve there was such a thing!” 
“You, too!”’ she murmured. 

“Why didn’t you tell me what was 
up?” he went on. “I’d have stood by you 
right enough, and taken you away from 
that gang. But to have it shot at me on 
the platform there, and the crowd gap- 
ing, and Bent Almas and Jim able to put 
it all over me—the girl I was going to 
marry !” 

“T didn’t know!” she murmured. 

“Oh, don’t lie to me!” he said bitterly. 

His tone shut off what she was about 
to say further. 

By and by he raised his head with a 
new look. “Well, there’s no use sobbing 
about it,” he said, grimly. ‘“‘When you’re 
ditched, you got to pitch in and chop 
the line clear!” 

He approached her, smiling ironically, 
and admiring her with hard, bright eyes. 
Madge’s sobs were threatening to escape 
her control. 

“Stop your crying,” he said, banter- 
ingly. “You’ve shaken the cops. You're 
all right. You’re pretty enough to make 
your way anywhere.” 

She looked at him with a sudden, new 
fear. 

“You certainly look good to me,” he 
said. “ ’Taint often we have a fine lookin’ 
girl ridin’ in the dog-house. Pay your 
fare, Madge.” 

He dropped a hand on her shoulder, 
and suddenly bent his head. Quick as he 
was, she was quicker. She slipped under 
his arm, and springing up, gained the 
rear door. The tears were called in. 

He turned with a laugh. “What’s the 
matter? It aint the first time I’ve kissed 
you.” 

“You meant it honest before,” she 
murmured, breathing quickly and watch- 
ing him hard. 

“What do you know what I mean?” he 
said mockingly. “A kiss is a kiss. Come 
on, here’s the two of us. Jim wont be 
back till we slow up.” 

Her hand stole behind her to the door 
knob. By this time the train was hurtling 








down the grade, the caboose pounding 
and swaying. 

“Aw, Madge,” he said, smiling teas- 
ingly, with narrowed eyes. 

He made a step towards her. In a flash 
she swung the door in, and was outside 
before he could stop her. The roar of the 
wheels filled the car. 

“Come back!” he cried, now struck 
with fear. 

She hung over the steps ready to spring 
if he took another step. A glance at her 
set, haggard face was enough for him. 
He saw jagged rocks blurring past be- 
low, and he had a sickening sense of how 
objects dropped from a swiftly moving 
train leap and tear along the ground. 

“Madge, for God’s sake!” he gasped. 

“Promise !’’ she cried over her shoul- 
der. 

He could only nod his head. She 
backed from the edge. Anxiously he made 
way for her to enter. She came in, and 
dropped on the tool box, suddenly limp 
and dizzy. Luke stood over her scarcely 
less shaken; there was another kind of 
admiration in his eyes. 

He got water for her, and offered the 
cup in a shaking hand. She drank a little 
and some color came back to her face. 

“Tf I’d only let go it would be all over 
now,” she murmured. 

Luke scowled and ground his teeth. 
“Aw, say, Madge—don’t,” he muttered. 

She looked at him stonily. 

“When I had a home and a father you 
came around respectful enough,” she 
said, accusingly. “But soon as we get in- 
to trouble you turn with the rest, and try 
to drag me down!” 

He hung his head. ‘Madge, you make 
me feel like a cur!’ he muttered. 

She looked out of the window to avoid 
his sullen, remorseful eyes. The speed of 
the train was beginning to slacken, but 
neither of them noticed. 

He put his hand on her shoulder again 
—a gentler hand. “Madge, tell me your 
side of it,” he asked humbly. 

She pushed the hand away, and her 
lips tightened. ‘‘Never!” she replied. 
“When you think I’m a_ liar—and 
worse.” 

“T don’t think so,” he denied sullenly. 
“T was a fool!” 
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She looked at him with anxious, in- 
credulous hope mirrored in her eyes. 

He averted his head. “Madge, can’t 
you see?” he pleaded. “I haven’t the 
words for it, but I’m sore on myself!” 

The light was renewed in her eyes. 
“Oh, Luke!” she whispered. 

He sat beside her on the box, and her 
head dropped against his shoulder. He 
comforted her with clumsy, contrite ten- 
derness. Speech for awhile was inartic- 
ulate. 

“Tell me about it, girl,” he said, at 
length. 

“Oh, Luke! I’ve been a fool!”’ she 
mourned. “I don’t blame you for not be- 
lieving me. It sounds like a frame-up !” 

“Fire away!” he urged. “I’m strong 
for it, whatever it is!” 

“They told me,” she began, “that Jack 
had found a way to make lead into silver 
by chemistry. They showed me a piece in 
the paper about another man who did it 
and I thought it could be done. They 
showed me letters they got, too, that 
seemed to prove it. They said it must be 
kept a secret or the price of silver would 
go down, so I promised. Sometimes I 
suspected there was something crooked, 
but I didn’t know what to do—my own 
father, Luke!” 

“Sure, you had to do what he said.” 

“But I would have left him, if I had 
guessed what it was!’ She shuddered 
violently. “To have the police come like 
that—and I held my head so high!”’ She 
broke into sudden, wild sobbing. “Oh! 
what shall I do! What shall I do! Oh! 
don’t let them get me!”’ 

“Sure, not!” he said, soothing her 
gravely. “You just leave it to me. I’ll 
dope this thing out.” 

Lying on the box beside her, he saw an 
oblong, paper covered package, he had 
not noticed before. “This yours?” he 
said. At the weight of it, as he picked it 
up, he gave a long-drawn whistle of as- 
tonishment. 

“T haven’t opened it,” she said. “I sup- 
pose it’s some of the—some of the—” 

“Where'd you get it?” 

“Tt was buried in a box under the cor 
ner of the hedge in the lower meadow. 
Father told me to dig it up if anything 
ever happened. Open it and see.” 

















































































































‘If you're going to split, you understand you've got to settle with me first” 
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The package was neatly tied around 
and across with many turns of stout 
twine. Luke opened one end, and within, 
under several thicknesses of stout paper 
and sacking, he found three parallel rows 
of neat, small, paper-covered tubes, 
sealed at each end. Taking out one, he 
broke it across, and a little shower of 
bright half-dollars chinked into Madge’s 
lap. 

Producing a good half-dollar from his 
pocket, Luke compared the two coins. On 
the new one, Liberty’s face betrayed a 
slight tell-tale sharpness of feature. 

“Phony!” said he, laconically. 

A sound from the front of the car 
caused them to turn their heads sharply. 
Jim Garr paused with his hand on the 
door, and a wry smile on his lips. His 
little eyes became glued to the silver in 
Madge’s lap. 

None of them spoke. Jim, uneasy un- 
der Luke’s steel-hard eyes, finally turned 
and put the flimsies he was carrying on 
the file. He sat down, affecting to take 
no further notice of them, and studied 
the sheets. 

“Are you struck dumb?” demanded 
Luke. 

Jim shook his head without looking. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“T aint obliged to answer that,” re- 
plied Jim, pursing up his mouth, and 
rubbing his bristly chin. 

luke made a threatening step. “By 
Gad, you are!” he cried. “If you’re going 
to split, you understand you've got to set- 
tle with me first! I’ve licked you once, 
and I’ll do it again, gladly!” 

‘She can’t stay here,” said Jim, depre- 
catingly. “You know the regulations.” 

“Damn the regulations!” cried Luke. 
“Give me a straight answer, can’t you?” 

“Luke!” said Madge, warningly. 

He turned to her. ‘“The hound means 
mischief !”” he. cried passionately. “But 
he’s afraid to come out with it like a 
man! I know him!” 

“Keep your shirt on, Husky,” Jim re- 
turned with a conciliatory air. “What 
have I got to gain by it?” 

“You'd like to get your face in the 
papers,” declared Luke. ‘*‘Conductor 


James Garr, who cleverly effected the 


> 


capture of the third counterfeiter. 
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Jim looked aggrieved. “T aint no spoil- 
sport, Husky,” he said, turning over the 
tissues with a hand that shook a little. 
“This aint none o’ my business, As long 
as you keep her out o’ sight of the yard- 
master, I aint seen nothin’ !” 

“There, Luke,” put in Madge. 

“Well, if he means it honest, I’m sorry 
[ spoke hasty,” Luke grumbled. 

After a period of ‘silence, Jim looked 
up from his file, all business. 

“The car at Egmont aint ready,” he 
announced. “We wont break there to-day. 
That hub on the M. C. box is beginning 
to smoke again. Give it a freeze while 
we're standing at Egmont. We run 
through to Barrville siding to-day to 
wait for thirty-three.” 

The three of them rode in a con- 
strained silence until the train bumped 
and squeaked to a standstill at Egmont. 
Madge busied herself, gathering up the 
half-dollars, and closing the package. 

At Egmont Jim disappeared into the 
operator’s office, while Luke proceeded to 
“freeze the hub.” It seemed to him that 
the conductor remained a suspiciously 
long time in the station. He came out at 
last, however, and passed behind Luke 
on his way to the engine with orders. 

“How about it?” he asked carelessly. 

“‘She’ll do as far as the yard,” was the 
reply. 

“All aboard then.” 

Jim clambered into the cab, and with 
two blasts from the whistle, the train 
jerked and collided into motion again. 
Luke’s suspicions suddenly took a definite 
form, and he darted into the station. The 
operator lifted an excited face. 

“Did he send a telegram?” demanded 
the brakeman. 

The agent nodded. 

“Who to?” 

He held it up for the other to read. 
The address was sufficient. Luke ran out- 
side, slamming the door, and swung him- 
self on the passing caboose. Madge paled 
again at the sight of his face. 

“What is it ?’’ she faltered. 

“The lying hound!” he cried, “he’s 
sent a telegram to the chief-of-police to 
have cops at the yard limit for us!” 

Madge fell back. “Oh, what shall we 
do?” she gasped. 
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Luke commanded himself with an ef- 
fort. ‘We've got one more chance,” he 
said grimly. “At Barrville siding the 
Beaver Falls trolley runs beside our line. 
If I can get you off there, you can get up 
to town before us.” 

“But he will stop me!” 

“If he tries, he’s likely to get hurt.” 

“No!” she warned desperately. “You 
must not hurt him, Luke. That would 
put us in worse. If they do get me, father 
will say I didn’t know. I don’t care so 
much as long as you believe me!” 

Luke’s face stiffened. ‘‘They’ll have to 
kill me before they take you up,” he said, 
quietly. 


“But, Luke—” 

He turned it aside. “The 
he said, pointing , 
incriminating evl- 


money 
“that’s 
den Sab 
“Oh! throw it out 
door,” she 
promise me 
He stood debating, with 
the package in his hand. “It 
would be found on the track 
decided. 
“We must wait until we cross 
the trestle over Stoney creek 
—the water’s high now—” 
He pulled himself up and 
looked at her with a new 


of the 
“Luke, 


cried. 


within an hour,” he 


gleam in his eye. 

“What is it?” 
anxiously. 

“We might fix Jim with 
this,” he suggested. “He's 
mean enough.” 

“Would it be square?” she 
objected. 

Luke laughed. “Square!” 
ne echoed. “To fix a grafter 


she asked, 


with phony money? Why, it’s 


’ 


Justice. 

“But others would get it 
later,’ she said. ‘“‘I’d sooner 
pitch it in the creek. Please, 
Luke, let’s start square !” 

He continued to look at 
her thoughtfully, and the 
grim, mischievous light in 
his eyes brightened. “I have 
a scheme!” he announced 
slowly. 

“What, Luke?” 

He made her get off the tool-box, while 
he threw back the cover. ‘Yes, sir! We 
can do it!” he cried, “if he keeps out of 
the way.” 

“What is it?’ she asked anxiously. 

“If you get away you must go to my 
cister’s. I’ll give you a note. She'll keep 
you close until it’s safe for me to come.” 

“Luke, what are you going to do?” 
she insisted. 

He grinned broadly. “Just you wait 
and see!” 


When they slowed up for the siding, 
Jim Garr reappeared in the caboose. It 
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was evident to the other two that his pur- 
pose was to prevent Madge from getting 
away there. Madge watched Luke, des- 
perately fearful of a conflict between the 
two men. When they came to a stop, and 
Luke climbed aboard after having made 
the line clear behind them, he said to Jim 
with his grim, jocular air: 

“Well, here’s the chance for her to get 
away, Jim. There’s a trolley due in a few 
minutes.” 

Jim was pale, and frequently mois- 
tened his lips. “Oh, she might as well ride 
up to the yard with us,” he said care- 
lessly. 

“Somebody might see her, and split,” 
said Luke. “We don’t want to get you 
into trouble, Jim.” 

Jim edged towards the rear door. 

“Here’s your package, Madge,” said 
Luke. “The car stops at that shanty 
across the track. Good-by, girl!” 

“No, you don’t!” cried the conductor 
in a shaking voice. “She goes to the yard 
with us!” 

Luke, who was waiting for this, turned 
instantly. “Why, you played-out skate !”’ 


he said with his glittering smile. “I could 
stop your breath between finger and 
thumb as easy as I’d strangle a chicken!” 
Madge laid a hand on his arm. 
Jim’s hand went to his hip pocket. 
“Keep back!” he said shrilly. “I’m armed 
and I’ll shoot! I’m going to do my duty!” 


Luke laughed. “Your duty! Don’t 
make me die laughing! I don’t give a 
hoot for your gun. If you get out of this 
with a whole skin it’ll be owing to her.” 

Jim swept the sweat off his forehead 
with the back of his hand. He kept the 
other hand on the butt of the revolver. 

The brakeman took the package back 
from Madge. ‘Too bad you feel like 
this, Jim,’ he resumed with his ironic, 
reasonable air. ‘‘Madge wanted to give 
you this as a little remembrance of her 
gratitude.” 

Jim started, and his eyes fell on the 
package avidly. ‘I wont take it,” he mut- 
tered. 

“Feel of the heft of it,” urged Luke, 
invitingly. “I’d say two hundred and fifty 
at least.” 

Jim drew back. “It’s too late,” he mut- 
tered. 
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“You mean the cops will put it up to 
you to produce the girl,” said Luke, 
coolly. “Don’t let that feaze you. Tell 
them you put her in my charge, and I let 
her slip, It'll give ’em a jolly.” 

Jim shook his head. “I can’t do it,” he 
insisted. 

“Did you see the stuff?” said Luke. 
“Clean and bright and perfect ;. nobody 
but a bank expert could tell the differ- 
ence, they said.” 

Down the track the air whistle of an 
approaching trolley was heard. Madge’s 
hands stole to her breast. 

“If she’s taken through you, I’ll kill 
you,” Luke warned without raising his 
voice. 

Jim was gazing at the package like a 
man bewitched. 

“It would be kind of nice, wouldn’t 
it,” said Luke, “to have a private store 
of half-dollars to dip into whenever you 
had a mind—nice, bright ones?” 

Jim thrust out his hands with a kind 
of sob. “Give it to me,” he whispered, 
“and let her go!” 

“Quick!’’ cried Luke. ‘Here she 
comes! Cut across, girl! Don’t forget 
anything I told you!” 

He breathed a great sigh of relief 
when he saw her safely received in the 
car, chuckled to himself, and fell to 
whistling. Turning, he saw Jim Garr 
wrap the paper-covered package inside a 
pair of old overalls, and stuff it into his 
locker. 


In the yard Luke Bain bore the brunt 
of the police officers’ disappointment. 
They returned to headquarters with their 
trouble for their pains. Madge Tandy 
was never apprehended. 


On knocking off, Jim Garr took the 
package home, stilt wrapped in the over- 
alls, and, concealing it from his wife, hid 
it down cellar. In the middle of the night 
he awoke, remembering it. Quietly get- 
ting out of bed, he crept down stairs, and 
lit a candle in the kitchen, His fingers 
trembled a little over the innumerable 
knots in the twine, and the many wrap- 
pings. Underneath all the paper and the 
sacking he found, neatly side by side, 
three iron coupling-pins. 





The Whiggin 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Author of ‘* Pigs Is Pigs,” etc 


HE Fannings had heard of West- 
cote, no matter how, and the solemn- 
faced real-estate man had personally con- 
ducted them from house to house. He 
showed them so many vacant houses that 
they began to feel that Westcote must be 
a deserted village. 

“T’ll show you this house,” he would 
say, “but you wont want it.” 

He was marvelously right. It would 
be a house of twenty, or fifty, or one hun- 
dred rooms, with a parlor one-and-one- 
quarter times as large as the entire flat 
the Fannings had been living in. It would 
be a house for a family of twelve, with 
necessity for a retinue of twenty servants, 
and the Fannings were only a young 
couple with one baby and one Irish hired 
girl. Their entire collection of furniture 
would have been lost in some of the but- 
ler’s pantries the real-estate man showed 
them. He told the Fannings frankly that 
they did not want those houses, and it 
gave them a high opinion of his integrity. 
It also, incidentally, prepared them to be 
wildly enthusiastic over the first house 
they could by any possibility use. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Fanning, when he 
stopped his horse before the house that 
eventually became theirs. “Oh! This is 
our house, George!” 

“It looks like it!” said Mr. Fanning, 
with a poorly suppressed smile. “This 
certainly looks more like our house.” 

“Now, this,” said the real-estate man, 
“is a house you will buy.” 

As the Fannings eventually bought 
that house you can understand that 
they went through and over it with words 
of enthusiastic praise. “Open plumbing 
—yes, indeed!” “What nice  wall- 
paper!” “Oh, George, see how the dear 
little sparrows have made their nests be- 
tween the slats of this shutter!” “Sta- 
tionary wash-tubs, if you please!” “Oh, 
George, come and look at this lovely 
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“Oh, this is our house, all right!” said 
Mr. Fanning at last, when they had 
stepped outside to view the exterior. 

“And only a thousand dollars down!” 
said his wife, squeezing his arm. 

The solemn-faced real-estate man let 
them do all the praising, and they needed 
no assistance, but now, when they had 
agreed on the price and the terms, and 
he had pocketed the fifty dollar deposit 
that bound the bargain, he opened his 
heart and, as a generous merchant throws 
in a final tidbit as good measure, he 
spoke, with all the air of a man confer- 
ring the great and ultimate blessing. 
There was a touch of awe in his voice. 

“You'll have a whiggin for a neighbor, 
too!” he said. 

“That’s good!” said Mr. Fanning 
jovially, for he was in a merry mood. The 
real-estate man frowned. It was evidently 
no matter for jest. 

“She is a whiggin-plipp,” he said, with 
still greater awe. 

“All right,” said Mr. Fanning, quite 
reckless of the real-estate man’s deeper 
feelings, now that the deposit had been 
paid and he was sure of the house. “We 
can stand it if the whiggin-plipp can.” 

“Capital W-h-i-double g-i-n, Whiggin. 
Capital P-l-i-double p, Plipp,” said the 
real-estate man, unsmilingly. “The Whig- 
gins are our oldest family. She married 
a Plipp—Bill Plipp—but he died. The 
Plipps are one of our oldest families. 
Sometimes we call her Cornelia Whiggin, 
and sometimes we call her Cornelia 
Plipp. The Whiggins are exclusive, and 
the Plipps are exclusive, but a Whiggin- 
Plipp! Oh! Gidap, Joe!” 

Words seemed inadequate to express 
the veneration he felt for a Whiggin- 
Plipp, so he slapped his reins on the back 
of his old horse. 

“All this here land used to be the 
Ebenezer Plipp farm,” said the real- 
estate man, waving his hand toward the 








“development” on which the Fannings’ 
house stood. “That’s why Cornelia aint 
in the poor-house. She married a Plipp— 
Bill Plipp. Cornelia holds the underly- 
ing first mortgage on your house. On all 
them houses. She’s mighty exclusive. 
Gidap, Joe! Go on, can’t you? Gidap!” 

Within two weeks Mr. Fanning 
learned more about first mortgages and 
second mortgages, and title searches, and 
transfer fees, and back taxes, and water 
taxes, and mechanic’s liens than he had 
ever dreamed of, and he finally became 
the so-called owner of that house, with 
the privilege of paying taxes and interest 
with heart-breaking regularity, and of re- 
pairing the plumbing from day to day, 
and he thought of little else, but Mrs. 
Fanning, between packing her dishes and 
persuading Maggie to go to the country, 
found time to worry about the exclusive- 
ness of the Whiggin that was a Plipp. It 
may be an advantage to live near a Whig- 
gin, but it is an uncomfortable thing to 
live near a neighbor so exclusive that all 
chance of pleasant intercourse is dead be- 
fore it is born. 

It is a long haul from West 112th 
Street in New York to Westcote, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fanning and the baby and 
Maggie (with a new pail and a mop) ar- 
rived hours and hours before the moving 
van with their household goods. They 
were unlocking their own front door with 
their own key for the first time—lock out 
of order, of course !—when a little wom- 
an with a sharp nose, like a rat, dressed in 
black calico and with a red shawl thrown 
over her head, came up on the porch. 

“T came over,” she announced. “‘ I own 
the first mortgage on this house and lot, 
and according to my notion it aint worth 
the first mortgage, let alone the second. 
I expect to have to foreclose on it sooner 
or later. What’s your name?” 

“Fanning!” said Mrs. Fanning 
haughtily. “I presume you are Mrs. 
Whiggin ?” 

“Plipp! Plipp!” said the Whiggin 
sharply. “I married Bill Plipp, and if 
there was ever a worthless man in this 
world it was Bill Plipp. Your baby cry 
much at night? All the newcomers have 
babies. It’s a shame the way outsiders are 
crowding in. We Whiggins settled here in 
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1689, and we’ve been here ever since. 
Have you got much furniture?” 

“We couldn’t have much in our flat,” 
said Mrs. Fanning. “Our flat was very 
small. We expect to buy more when we 
find just what we need.” 

“Well,” said the Whiggin, “the less 
you have the better, and you can take my 
word for it. This house was contract 
built, and skimped from cellar to garret, 
and it is like to fall down over your 
heads any time the wind blows. I tell you 
so as a Whiggin, and I hold the first 
mortgage on this house. If you let the 
movers set down any furniture with a 
bump in that front bedroom the whole 
parlor ceiling is going to fall down on 
your heads. Got any water in the cellar 
yet? Well, it has been a dry season; 
you'll have plenty when it rains. I guess 
you haven’t tried to open the upstairs 
windows yet, have you? They wont open ; 
the walls settled all askew. I smell gas, 
and no wonder ; those cheap fixtures leak 
at every joint! At every possible joint! I 
dare say you'll all be found dead in your 
beds some morning. I’ll run over every 
morning and see.” 

This was cheerful. Maggie had been 
standing open-mouthed with the pail in 
one hand and the mop in the other, and 
now she sniffed at the air violently and 
started for the door. 

“Where’s that girl going?” asked the 
Whiggin. “If she’s going to get water to 
scrub the bedroom floors you might as 
well tell her not to do it. Every drop 
will run through and soften the ceilings 
below, and down they will come. Not 
that I care. My first mortgage is on the 
land, and if you prefer to have the ceil- 
ings come down, well and good! Your 
taste may run in that direction. I hope 
you don’t mean to try building fires in 
the fireplaces. Don’t try it. You'll set the 
house afire as sure as fate. It will be a 
blessing if the range don’t set off the flues 
and burn you all to a crisp in your beds. 
Well, the land is worth more without 
this house on it. That’s one good thing.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said Maggie 
from the door, “but you'll have t’ be 
gettin’ some one t’ take my job. I’m not 
goin’ t’ be burned in my bed. No, m’am. 
So good day t’ ye all!” 
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She vanished out of the door and down 
the street. Mrs. Fanning looked after her 
blankly. 

“T could have told you that long ago, 
Mrs. Fanning,” said the Whiggin, “and 
it is a blessing you had nothing in the 
house for her to carry off with her. An- 
gels of heaven couldn’t keep a maid in 
Westcote, and you might as well begin to 
do without now as later. The way this gas 
is leaking you will have a nice gas bill 
by the end of the month. Company make 
you leave a deposit ?” 

“They said it was customary,” said 
Mr. Fanning, gazing at Mrs. Whiggin- 
Plipp with something of the awe that 
had been in the voice of the real-estate 
man. 

“Customary fiddlesticks!” said the 
Whiggin disdainfully. ““They didn’t like 
your looks. You all look peaked. But 
you'll look worse long before you ever 
look any better. There never was such a 
place for malaria. You’ll all be soaked 
full of malaria in a month. We Whiggins 
settled here in 1689, and there hasn't 
been a Whiggin without malaria from 
that day to this. Or a Plipp. I married a 
Plipp—Bill Plipp—and he was plumb 
full of malaria. He took to drink— 
whisky and quinine killed him. Do mos- 
quito bites poison you?” 

“I—] don’t know,” said Mrs. Fanning 
meekly. 

“You'll know soon enough!” said the 
Whiggin. “You can’t keep mosquitoes 
out of a contract-built house like this. 
They fly right in at the cracks. There are 
millions of mosquitoes here ; you'll be bit 
to death! There’s one on that child’s nose 
now !” 

She stepped briskly across the room 
and slapped the baby on the face, and the 
baby cried—as a baby should when it 
is slapped. 

“If you holler every time a mosquito 
is slapped on you,” said the Whiggin, 
“you wont do anything but holler! I see,” 
she added, turning to Mrs. Fanning, “that 
you don’t know what you got into when 
you bought this house. You'll be half 
crazy, if you aint full crazy, in a month, 
but it wont be because I don’t do my duty 
by you. I’m coming over as long as you 
stay, for I can spare that much time. It 
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wont be long. You’d better let me pro- 
pose your name in the Ladies’ Civic 
Union right away. It is the only club fit 
to belong to in the village, and I don’t 
suppose you could get in in a thousand 
years if a Whiggin didn’t propose you. 
They'll let anyone in if a Whiggin puts 
her name up, and I’1l put yours up. We’ve 
got to put a roof on the club house, and 
we'll take in almost anybody that can 
pay the initiation money. I suppose I’ll 
be sorry I ever did it, but I’ll take the 
risk. A Whiggin can do things nobody 
else can do. What’s your first name?” 

Mrs. Fanning was gazing at the Whig- 
gin with fascinated eyes. 

“Mary Fanning,” she said meekly. 

“Well,” said the Whiggin. “I’ve got 
to be going if I want to get your name up 
at this afternoon’s meeting, and you’ll be 
lucky if they don’t blackball you, but 
maybe they won’t, seeing as they haven't 
seen you yet. I'll say all I can for you, 
but that aint much. I wish I was better 
impressed, but a person can’t help what 
impressions she gets.”’ 

She paused at the door. 

“I’m going to send you a day’s-work 
woman right away,” she said, “for I 
know one that is acquainted with con- 
tract-built houses. She’ll be here in half- 
an-hour, and don’t pay her a cent until I 
say so, for she’ll overcharge you as soon 
as she sees you look green. Give me that 
receipt the gas company gave you for 
your deposit. I’m going to get that money 
back. Those gas people are thieves and 
robbers, and a pretty chance you would 
have to object to an overcharge if you 
had a deposit there. They would shut off 
your gas and pay their bill out of your 
deposit. We Whiggins settled here in 
1689, and I’m not going to have any- 
body that I have a first mortgage on, 
robbed by the gas company. You'll need 
all you’ve got to pay interest!” 

The Whiggin tripped cautiously out of 
the hall and across the contract-built 
porch and was gone. For a full minute 
Mr. and Mrs. Fanning stared at each 
other speechlessly, and then they glanced 
around at the faultlessly clean wall paper 
and the faultlessly white ceiling. It was 
as if a talkative nightmare had held them 
in thrall and then suddenly vanished. 
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“Well!” said Mr. Fanning at length. 

Mrs. Fanning drew a deep breath. 

“Now, don’t let her worry you, Mary,” 
said Mr. Fanning. “We will not let her 
inside the house again. I know what she 
is.” He tapped his forehead. “She is one 
of those slightly demented, poor crea- 
tures, living alone and with a brain full 
of hallucinations. Old families, where 
there is much intermarrying, often have 
such members. As for this house—” 

“Say, boss, is this where this furniture 
wants to come ?” said a voice, and one of 
the van men put his head into the parlor. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fanning. “Mary, will 
you take the upper rooms and show them 
where things go? I’ll take the lower floor. 
Now, that bed—” 

Mr. Fanning ran out to the van, to 
superintend the unloading of the precious 
brass bed, his best piece of furniture, and 
Mrs. Fanning, with the baby in her arms, 
mounted the stairs. One van man car- 
ried the bed up the stairs while another 
slowly lowered the dresser to the green 
that edged the narrow walk. 

There was a sudden rending, tearing 
noise in the house, and a cloud of white 
dust issued from the open front door; 
with it came the van man. 

“Say, boss,” he said, ‘“‘that there parlo’ 
ceilin’ of yours has fell down. I wasn’t 
doin’ nothin’ but walkin’ across the bed- 
room floor, an’ down she come!” 

Mr. Fanning started for the door of 
his house, but a man laid a hand on his 
arm, and he turned. It was a small man 
with a pointed nose, like a rat. 

“Excuse me,” he said. “Excuse me, but 
if you are Mr. Fanning, my name is Phil- 
ander Whiggin. My sister Cornelia tele- 
phoned me a couple of minutes ago that 
you were moving in, and you'd be liable 
to need me.” 

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Fanning. 
“These men can do the unloading. And 
I’m very busy. One of my ceilings has 
just fallen down.” 

“Already?” said this male Whiggin. 
“Well, that was what I come up about. 
I’m a plasterer.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Fanning, and then he 
repeated. “Oh!” 

“And Jim Plipp told me to tell you 
he hoped you’d excuse him for being 
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late. He’s got to finish up the job he’s 
on, but he’ll be here in a half-hour.” 

“Jim Plipp?” said Mr. Fanning. 

“He’s a plumber,” said Mr. Whig- 
gin. “Cornelia telephoned—” 

“George!” came the voice of Mrs. 
Fanning down the stairs. “George! The 
water simply runs out of this bath-tub 
onto the floor like a river! Can’t you get 
a plumber ?” 

“One coming, Mary!” he called as he 
entered the house, and then he asked the 
male Whiggin, just a little sarcastically, 
just the slightest bit sarcastically, “And 
where are the rest of the Whiggins? 
Where is Joe, or Pete, or Jake?” 

“Oh,” said Philander Whiggin, “you 
mean Ed. Whiggin! Aint he got here 
yet? Why, Ed. started before I did. I 
guess he stopped for his plane.” 

“His plane? What for?” 

“Why,” said Philander Whiggin, 
“Cornelia telephoned him you’d want 
him to plane off your doors and windows 
so they would open and shut.” 

“Tell me!” said Mr. Fanning. ‘What 
is Cornelia? Is she the local Providence? 
Is she the guardian angel of unwise 
property owners?” 

“Well,” said Philander Whiggin, “I 
don’t like to say nothin’ against my own 
breed, but according to my notion, Cor- 
nelia Whiggin is an all-fired, eternal 
talking-machine and butter-in. Now, I 
know my business. I’m a plasterer by 
trade, and you know your business—you 
own this house—but if I don’t do my 
job of plastering in your house to suit 
Cornelia I might as well pack up and 
leave town. If Cornelia takes an interest 
in you, you might just as well have been 
born a Whiggin. And I can’t say no 
more than that, can I ?” 

“That is the ultimate word,” said Mr. 
Fanning. 

“That’s right,” said Philander Whig- 
gin heartily. “If Cornelia takes an in- 
terest in you you wont have no troubles 
at all, except Cornelia. And Cornelia? 
Why, when she really takes a liking to 
you, she’s worse than all the other trou- 
bles put together. She’s worse—she’s 
worse—” he hesitated for a telling com- 
parison, “she’s worse than a contract- 
built house!” said Philander Whiggin. 
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I 
The Coming of Bill Bailey 


FOR SALE: A superb 3-seated 
Diablement-Odorant Touring Car, 
12-15 h.p., 1907 model, with Capecart 
hood, speedometer, spare wheel, fan- 
fare horn, and lamps complete. Body 
French-grey picked out with red. 
Cost £350. Will take— 


HE sum which the dealer was pre- 
pared to take was so startling that to 
mention it would entirely spoil the sym- 
metry of the foregoing paragraph. It is 
therefore deleted. The advertisement 
concluded by remarking that the car was 
as good as new, and added that the owner 
was going abroad. 

Such was the official title and descrip- 
tion of the car. After making its ac- 
quaintance, we devised for ourselves 
other and shorter terms of designation. 
I used to refer to it as My Bargain. Mr. 
Gootch, our local cycle-agent and petrol- 
merchant, dismissed it gloomily as ‘one 
of them owe-seven Oderongs.” My 
daughter (hereinafter termed the Gruf- 
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fin) christened it “Bill Bailey,” because, 
like the eponymous hero of a popular 
song of the moment, it usually declined 
to come home ; and the title was adopted 
with singular enthusiasm and unanimity 
by subsequent passengers. 

Although entirely inexperienced in the 
wiles of automobiles, I had been coquet- 
ting with the idea of purchasing a car 
for something like three months, and 
my wife had definitely made up her mind 
upon the subject for something like three 
years, when the advertisement already 
quoted caught my eye on the back of an 
evening paper. The car was duly in- 
spected by the family en bloc, in its tem- 
porary abiding place at a garage in dis- 
tant Surbiton. What chiefly attracted me 
was the price. My wife’s fancy was taken 
by the French-grey body picked out with 
red, and the favorable consideration of 
the Gruffin was secured by the idea of a 
speedometer reeling off its mile per min- 
ute. The baby’s interest was chiefly cen- 
tered in the fanfare horn. 

My young friend, Andy Finch, one of 
those fortunate people who feel compe- 
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tent to give advice upon any subject un- 
der the sun, obligingly offered to over- 
haul the engine and bearings and report 
upon their condition. His report was en- 
tirely favorable, and the bargain was 
concluded. 

Next day, on returning home from the 
City, I found the new purchase awaiting 
me in the coach-house. It was a two- 
seated affair, with a precarious-looking 
arrangement like an iron camp-stool— 
known, I believe, as a spider seat— 
clamped on behind. A general survey of 
the car assured me that the lamps, speed- 
ometer, spare wheel, and other extra fit- 
tings had not been abstracted for the 
benefit of the gentleman who had gone 
abroad ; and I decided there and then to 
take a holiday next day and indulge the 
family with an excursion. 


II 


The Proving of Bill Bailey 


Where I made my initial error was in 
permitting Andy Finch to come round 


next morning. Weakly deciding that I 
might possibly be able to extract a grain 
or two of helpful information from the 
avalanche of advice which would descend 
upon me, I agreed to his proposal that he 
should come and assist me to “start 
her up.” 

Andy arrived in due course, and pro- 
ceeded to run over the car’s points in a 
manner which at first rather impressed 
me. Hitherto I had contented myself 
with opening a sort of oven door in the 
dish-cover arrangement which concealed 
the creature’s works from view, and peer- 
ing in with an air of intense wisdom, 
much as a diffident amateur inspects a 
horse’s mouth. After that I usually felt 
the tires, in search of spavins and curbs. 
Andy began by removing the dish-cover 
bodily—I learned for the first time that 
it was called the bonnet—and then pro- 
ceeded to tear up the boards on the floor 
of the car. This done, a number of curi- 
ous and mysterious objects were exposed 
to view for the first time, with the func- 
tions and shortcomings of each of which 
I was fated to become severally and mo- 
notonously familiar. 
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Having completed his observation, 
Andy suggested a run along the road. I 
did not know then, as I know now, that 
his knowledge of automobilism was about 
on a par with my own; otherwise I would 
not have listened with such respect or 
permitted him to take any further liber- 
ties with the mechanism. However, I 
knew no better, and this is what hap- 
pened. 

I had better describe the results in 
tabular form: 

12:15—Andy performs a feat which 
he describes as “tickling the carbureter.” 

12:20-12:25—I turn the handle in 
front. 

12 :25-12 :30—Andy turns the handle 
in front. 

12 :30-12:45—Adjournment to 
dining-room sideboard. 

12 :45-12 :50—Andy turns the handle 
in front. 

12 :50-12 :55—I 
front. 

12:55-1:00—Andy turns the handle 
in front and I tickle the carbureter. 

1 :00-1 :05—I turn the handle in front 
and Andy tickles the carbureter. 

At 1:05—Andy announced that there 
was one infallible way to start a refrac- 
tory car, and that was to let it run down 
hill under its own momentum and then 
suddenly let the clutch in. I need hardly 
say that my residence lies in a hollow. 
However, with the assistance of the 
Gruffin, we manfully trundled our superb 
1907 Diablement-Odorant out of the 
coach-house and pushed it up the hill 
without mishap, if I except two large 
dents in the back of the body, caused by 
the ignorance of my daughter that what 
looks like solid timber may after all be 
only hollow aluminum. 

We then turned the car, climbed on 
board, and proceeded to descend the hill 
by the force of gravity. Bill Bailey, I 
must say, traveled beautifully, despite my 
self-appointed chauffeur’s efforts to inter- 
fere with his movements by stamping on 
pedals and manipulating levers. Ab- 
sorbed with these exercises, Andy failed 
to observe the imminence of our destina- 
tion and we reached the foot of the hill 
at a good twenty-five miles an hour, the 
back wheels locked fast by a belated but 
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whole-heartec application of the hand- 
brake. However, the collision with the 
confines of my estate was comparatively 
gentle, and we soon disentangled the 
headlight from the garden hedge. 

The engine still failed to exhibit any 
signs of life. 

At this point my wife, who had been 
patiently sitting in the hall wearing a 
new motor-bonnet for the best part of 
two hours, came out and suggested that 
we should proclaim a temporary truce 
and have lunch. 

At two-thirty we returned to the scene 
of operations. Having once more tickled 
the now thoroughly depressed carbureter 
to the requisite pitch of hilarity, Andy 
was on the point of resuming operations 
with the starting-handle when I drew his 
attention to a small, stud-like affair slid- 
ing across a groove in the dash-board. 

“T think,” I remarked, “that that is the 
only thing on the car which you haven’t 
fiddled with as yet. Supposing I push it 
across ?”’ 

Andy, I was pleased to observe, be- 
trayed distinct signs of confusion. Re- 
covering quickly, he protested that the 
condemned thing was of no particular 
use, but I could push it across if I liked. 

I did so. Next moment, after three 
deafening but encouraging back-fires, 
Bill Bailey’s engine came to life with a 
roar, and the car proceeded rapidly back- 
wards down the road—Andy, threaded 
through the spare wheel like a camel in 
a needle’s eye, slapping down pedals 
with one hand and clutching at the steer- 
ing-gear with the other. 

“Who left the reverse in?” he panted, 
when the car had at length been brought 
to a standstill and the engine stopped. 

No explanation was forthcoming, but 
I observed the scared and flushed coun- 
tenance of my daughter peering appre- 
hensively round the coach-house door, 
and drew my own conclusions. 

Since Bill Bailey was obviously pre- 
pared to atone for past inertia by fren- 
zied activity, our trial trip now came 
within the sphere of possibility. My wife 
had by this time removed her bonnet, and 
flatly declined to accompany us, alleg- 
ing somewhat unkindly that she was ex- 
pecting friends to tennis at the end of 


the week. The Gruffin, however, would 
not be parted from us, and presently Bill 
Bailey, with an enthusiastic but incom- 
petent chauffeur at the wheel, an appre- 
hensive proprietor holding on beside him, 
and a tousled, long-legged hoyden of 
twelve clinging grimly to the spider-seat 
behind, clanked majestically out of the 
garden gate and breasted the slope lead- 
ing to the main road. 

Victory at last! This was life! This 
was joy! I leaned back and took a full 
breath. The Gruffin, protruding her un- 
kempt head between mine and Andy’s, 
shrieked out a hope that we might en- 
counter a load of hay en route. It was so 
lucky, she said. She was not disappointed. 

From the outset it was obvious that the 
money expended upon the fanfare horn 
had been thrown away. No fanfare could 
have advertised Bill Bailey’s approach 
more efficaciously than Bill himself. He 
was his own trumpeter. Whenever we 
passed a roadside cottage, we found 
frantic mothers garnering stray children 
into doorways, what time the fauna of the 
district hastily took refuge in ditches or 
behind hedges. 

After another mile or so I decided to 
take the helm myself, not because I 
thought I could drive the car well, but 
because I could not conceive how any- 
one could drive it worse than Andy. 

I was wrong. 

Still, loads of hay are proverbially 
soft; and since the driver of this one 
continued to slumber stertorously upon 
its summit even after the shock of impact, 
we decided not to summon a fellow-crea- 
ture from dreamland for the express 
purpose of distressing him with unpleas- 
ant tidings on the subject of the paint on 
his tail-board. So, cutting loose from the 
wreck, we silently stole away, if the 
reader will pardon the expression. 

It must have been about twenty min- 
utes later, I fancy, that the gear box fell 
off. Personally, I should never have no- 
ticed our bereavement, for the din in- 
digenous to Bill Bailey’s ordinary prog- 
ress was quite sufficient to allow a margin 
for such extra items of disturbance as the 
sudden exposure of the gear wheels. A 
few jets of a black and glutinous com- 
pound, which I afterwards learned to 
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Andy Finch obligingly offered to overhaul the engine 


recognize as gear-oil, began to spout up 
through cracks in the flooring, but that 
was all. It was the Gruffin who, from her 
retrospective coign of vantage in the 
spider-seat, raised the alarm of a heavy 
metallic body overboard. We stopped the 
car, and the gear box was discovered in a 
disintegrated condition a few hundred 
yards back; but as none of us were ca- 
pable of restoring it to its original posi- 
tion, and as Bill Bailey appeared per- 
fectly prepared to do without it alto- 
gether, we decided to go on in statu quo. 

The journey, I rejoice to say, was 
destined not to conclude without witness- 
ing the final humiliation and exposure of 
Andy Finch. We had pumped up the 
leaky tire three times in about seven miles 
when Andy, struck by a brilliant idea, 
exclaimed : 

“What mugs we are! What is the good 
of an extra wheel if you don’t use it?” 


A trifle ashamed of our want of re- 
source, we laboriously detached the Step- 
ney from its moorings and trundled it 
round to the proper side of the car. I 
leaned it up against its future partner 
and then stepped back and waited. So 
did Andy. The Gruffin, anxious to learn, 
edged up and did the same. 

There was a long pause. 

“Go ahead,” I said encouragingly, as 
my young friend merely continued to re- 
gard the wheel with a mixture of em- 
barrassment and malevolence. “ I want to 
see how these things are put on.” 

“Tt’s quite easy,” said Andy desper- 
ately. “You just hold it up against the 
wheel and clamp it on.” 

“Then do it,” said I. 

“Yes, do it!” said my loyal daughter 
ferociously. With me, she was determined 
not to spare the malefactor. 

A quarter-of-an-hour later we brought 
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out the pump, and I once more inflated 
the leaky tire, while Andy endeavored to 
replace the Stepney wheel in its original 
resting place beside the driver’s seat. 
Even now the tale of his incompetence 
was not complete. 

“This blamed Stepney wont go back 
into its place,” he said. “I fancy one of 
the clip things must have dropped off. 
It’s rather an old-fashioned pattern, this 
of yours. I think we had better carry it 
back loose. After all,” he added plain- 
tively, evading my daughter’s stony eye, 
“it doesn’t matter how you carry the 
thing, so long—” 

He withered and collapsed. Ultimately 
we drove home with the Gruffin wearing 
the Stepney wheel round her waist, life- 
buoy fashion. On reaching home, I sent 
for Mr. Gootch to come and take Bill 
Bailey away and put him into a state of 
efficiency. Then I explained to Andy, 
during a most consoling ten minutes, ex- 
actly what I thought of him as a me- 
chanic, a chauffeur, and a fellow-crea- 
ture. 


IIT 
The Passing of Bill Bailey 


It is a favorite maxim of my wife’s 
that any woman can manage amy man 
provided she takes the trouble to thor- 
oughly understand him (The italics and 
split infinitive are hers). This formula, I 
soon found, is capable of extension to the 
relations existing between a motor-car 
and its owner. Bill Bailey and I soon got 
to understand one another thoroughly. 
He was possessed of what can only be de- 
scribed as an impish temperament. He 
seemed to know by instinct what particu- 
lar idiosyncrasy of his would prove most 
exasperating at a given moment, and he 
varied his repertoire accordingly. On the 
other hand, he never wasted his energies 
upon an unprofitable occasion. For in- 
stance, he soon discovered that I had not 
the slightest objection to his back-firing 
in a quiet country road. Consequently he 
reserved that stunning performance for a 
crowded street full of nervous horses. 
He nearly always broke down when I 
took critical or expert friends for an out- 
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g; and the only occasions which ever 
roused him to high speed were those 
upon which I was driving alone, having 
despatched the rest of the family by 
train to ensure their safe arrival. 

Gradually I acquired a familiarity 
with most of the complaints from which 
Bill Bailey suffered—and their name was 
legion, for they were many—together 
with the symptoms which heralded their 
respective recurrences. In this connection 
I should like to set down for the benefit 
of those who may at any time find them- 
selves in a similar position, a few of the 
commonest causes of cessation of activity 
in a motor-car, gradual or instantaneous, 
temporary or permanent. 

(A) Breakdowns on the part of the 
engine. These may be due to :— 

(1) Absence of petrol. ( Usually dis- 
covered after the entire car has been dis- 
mantled). 

(2) Presence of a foreign body—e. 
g.—a Teddy Bear in the water-pump. 
( How it got there I cannot imagine. The 
animal was a present from the supersti- 
tious Gruffin, and in the rédle of mascot 
adorned the summit of the radiator. It 
must have felt dusty and thirsty, and 
dropped in one day when the cap was 
off. ) 

(3) Things in their wrong places— 
e. g.—water in the petrol-tank and pet- 
rol in the water-tank. This occurred on 
the solitary occasion upon which I en- 
trusted the Gruffin with the preparation 
of the car for an afternoon’s run. 

(4) Loss of some essential portion of 
the mechanism. (e. g.—the carbureter). 
A minute examination of the road for a 
few hundred yards back will usually re- 
Store it. 

B. Intermediate troubles. 

By this I mean trouble connected with 
the complicated apparatus which har- 
nesses the engine to the car—the clutch, 
the gears, the driving shaft, etc. Of 
these it is sufficient to speak briefly : 

(1) The Clutch. This may either re- 
fuse to go in or refuse to come out. In 
the first case the car cannot be started 
and in the second it cannot be stopped. 
The former contingency is humiliating, 
the latter expensive. 

(2) The Gears. These have a habit 
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of becoming entangled with one another. 
Persons in search of a novel sensation 
are recommended to try getting the live 
axle connected simultaneously with the 
top speed forward and the reverse. 

(3) The Driving Shaft. The front end 
of this is comparatively intelligible, but 
the tail is shrouded in mystery. It merges 
into a thing called the Differential. I 
have no idea what this is. It is kept se- 
curely concealed in a sort of Blue Beard’s 
chamber attached to the back axle. In- 
quiries of mine as to its nature and pur- 
pose were always greeted by Mr. Gootch 
with amused contempt or genuine alarm, 
according as I merely displayed curiosity 
on the subject or expressed a desire to 
have the axle laid bare. 

C. Trouble with the car. (With 
which is incorporated trouble with the 
brakes and steering apparatus. ) 

It must not be imagined that the car 
will necessarily go because the engine is 
running. One of the wheels may refuse 
to go round, possibly because :— 

(1) You have omitted to take the 
brake off. 

(2) Something has gone wrong with 
the differential. (I have no further 
comment to offer on this head.) 

(3) It has just dropped off. (N.B. 
This only happened once.) 

After a time, then, I was able not 
merely to foretell the coming of one of 
Bill Bailey’s periods of rest from labor, 
but to diagnose the cause and make up a 
prescription. 

If the car came to a standstill for no 
outwardly perceptible reason, I removed 
the bonnet and took a rapid inventory of 
Bill’s most vital organs, sending the 
Gruffin back along the road at the same 
time with instructions to retrieve any- 
thing of a metallic nature which she 
might discover there. 

When Bill Bailey without previous 
warning suddenly charged a hedge or 
passing pedestrian, or otherwise exhibited 
a preference for the footpath as opposed 
to the roadway, I gathered that the steer- 
ing gear had gone wrong again. The 
Gruffin, who had developed an aptness 
for applied mechanics most unusual in 
her sex, immediately produced from be- 
neath the seat a suit of blue overalls of 
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her own construction, of which she was 
inordinately proud—I hope I shall be 
able to dress her as cheaply in ten years’ 
time—and proceeded to squirm beneath 
the car. Here, happy as a queen, she lay 
upon her back in the dusty road, with oil 
and petrol dripping in about equal pro- 
portions into her wide gray eyes and 
open mouth, adjusting a bit of chronic- 
ally refractory worm-and-wheel gear 
which I, from reasons of embonpoint 
and advancing years, found myself un- 
able to reach. 

Finally, if my nose was assailed by a 
mingled odor of blistering paint, melted 
india rubber, and frizzling metal, I de- 
duced that the cooling apparatus had 
gone wrong and that the cylinders were 
red hot. The petrol tap was hurriedly 
turned off, and the Gruffin and I retired 
gracefully but without undue waste of 
time to a distance of about fifty yards, 
where we sat down behind the highest 
and thickest wall available, and waited 
for a fall of temperature, a conflagration, 
or an explosion, as the case might be. 


Bill Bailey remained in my possession 
for nearly two years. During that time 
he covered three thousand miles, con- 
sumed more petrol and oil than I should 
have thought possible, ran through two 
sets of tires, and cost a sum of money 
in repairs which would have purchased a 
small steam yacht. 

There were moments when I loved him 
like a brother; others, more frequent, 
when he was an offense to my vision. The 
Gruffin, on the other hand, having fallen 
in love with him on sight, worshiped 
him with increasing ardor and true fem- 
inine perversity, the dingier and more 
repulsive he grew. 

Not that we had not our great days. 
Once we overtook and inadvertently ran 
over a hen—an achievement which, 
while it revolted my humanitarian in- 
stincts and filled the radiator with feath- 
ers, struck me as dirt cheap at half-a- 
crown. Again, there was the occasion 
upon which we were caught in a police- 
trap. Never had I felt so proud of Bill 
Bailey as when I stood in the dock listen- 
ing to a policeman’s Homeric description 
of our flight over a measured quarter-of- 
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'*Who let the reverse in ?’’ he panted 


a-mile. At the end of the recital, despite 
my certain knowledge that Bill’s limit 
was about twenty-three miles an hour, I 
felt that I must in common fairness enter 
him at Brooklands next season. The 
Gruffin, who came to see me through, aft- 
erwards assured her mother that I 
thanked the Magistrate who fined me and 
handed my accusing angel five shillings. 

But there was another side to the can- 
vas. Many were the excursions upon 
which we embarked, only to tramp home 
in the rain at the end of the day, leaving 
word at Mr. Gootch’s to send out and 
tow Bill Bailey home. Many a time, too, 
have Bill and I formed the nucleus of an 
interested crowd in a village street, Bill 
inert and unresponsive, while I, perspir- 
ing vigorously and studiously ignoring 
inquiries as to whether I could play 
“The Merry Widow Waltz,” desolately 
turned the starting-handle, to evoke 
nothing than an inferior hurdy-gurdy 
melody syncopated by explosions at ir- 
regular intervals. Once too, when in a fit 
of overweening presumption I essayed to 
drive across London, we broke down fi- 
nally and completely exactly opposite 
The Angel, at Islington, where Bill 
Bailey, with his back wheels locked fast 
in some new and incomprehensible man- 
ner—another vagary of the differential, I 
suppose—despite the urgent appeals of 
seven policemen, innumerable errand- 
boys, and the drivers, conductors, and 
passengers of an increasing line of new 


London County Coun- 
cil electric tram-cars, 
stood his ground in 
the fairway for nearly 
a quarter of an hour. 
Finally he was lifted 
up and carried bodily, 
by a_ self-appointed 
Committee of Public 
Safety, to the side of 
the road, to be con- 
veyed home by a trol- 
ley. 

But all flesh is as 
grass. Bill Bailey’s 
day drew to an end. 
The French-grey in 
his complexion was 
becoming _indistin- 
guishable from the red; his joints rattled 
like dry bones; his fanfare horn was 
growing asthmatic. Old age was upon 
him, and I, with the ingratitude of man 
to the faithful servant who has outlived 
his period of usefulness, sold him to Mr. 
Gootch for fifteen sovereigns and a small 
lady’s bicycle. 

Only the Gruffin mourned his passing. 
She said little, but accepted the bicycle 
(which I had purchased for her consola- 
tion) with becoming meekness. 

At ten o’clock on the night before Bill 
Bailey’s departure—he was to be sent for 
early in the morning—the nurse an- 
nounced with some concern that Miss 
Alethea (the Gruffin) was not in her 
bed. She was ultimately discovered in the 
coach-house, attired in a pink dressing- 
gown and bath slippers. She was kneel- 
ing with her arms round as much of Bill 
Bailey as they could encompass ; her long 
hair flowed and rippled over his 
scratched and dinted bonnet; and she 
was crying as if her very heart would 
break. 


IV 
Bill Bailey Comes Again 


A year later I bought a new car. It 
possessed four cylinders and an innumer- 
able quantity of claims to perfection. 
The engine would start at the pressure of 
a button; the footbrake and accelerator 
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never became involved in an unholy al- 
liance ; it could climb any hill; and out- 
lying portions of its anatomy adhered 
faithfully to the parent body. Pedestrians 
and domestic animals no longer took 
refuge in ditches at our approach. On the 
contrary, we charmed them like Orpheus 
with his lute; for the sound of our en- 
gine never rose above a sleek and com- 
fortable purr, while the note of the horn 
suggested the first three bars of “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers !” 

My wife christened the new arrival 
“The Greyhound,” but the Gruffin, faith- 
ful to the memory of the late lamented 
Bill Bailey, never referred to it as any- 
thing but the “Egg Boiler.” This scorn- 
ful denotation found some justification 
in the car’s ornate nickel-plated radiator, 
whose curving sides and domed top made 
up a far-away resemblance to the heavily 
patented and highly explosive contriv- 
ance which daily terrorized our breakfast 
table. 

Of Bill Bailey’s fate we knew little, 
but since Mr. Gootch once informed us 
with some bitterness that he had had to 
sell him to a Scotchman, we gathered 
that, for once in his life, our esteemed 
friend had been bested in a bargain. 


od 


The Greyhound, though a sheer. de- 
light as a vehicle, was endowed with a 
somewhat complicated internal mechan- 
ism, and I was compelled in consequence 
to retain the services of a skilled chauf- 
feur, a Mr. Richards, who very properly 
limited my dealings with the car to or- 
dering it round when I thought I should 
be likely to get it. Consequently my con- 
nection with practical mechanics came to 
an end, and henceforth I traveled with 
my friends in the back seat, the Gruffin 
keeping Mr. Richards company in the 
front, and goading that exclusive and 
haughty menial to visible annoyance by 
her supercilious attitude towards the new 
car. 

Finally we decided on a motor trip to 
Scotland. There was a luggage-carrier on 
the back of the car which was quite com- 
petent to contain my wife’s trunk and my 
own suit-case. The Gruffin, who was not 
yet of an age to trouble about her ap- 
pearance, carried her batterie de toilette 
in a receptacle of her own, which shared 
the front seat with its owner and served 
the additional purpose of keeping the 
Gruffin’s slim person more securely 
wedged therein. 

We joined the car at Carlisle, and 


Bill Bailey, without previous warning, charged a passing pedestrian 
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drove the first day to Stirling. On the 
second the weather broke down, and we 
ploughed our way through Perth and the 
Pass of Killiecrankie to Inverness in a 
blinding Scotch mist. The Greyhound 
behaved magnificently, and negotiated 
the Spittal of Glenshee and other notori- 
ous nightmares of the bad hill-climber in 
a manner which caused me to refer slight- 
ingly to what might have happened had 
we entrusted our fortunes to Bill Bailey. 
The Gruffin tossed back to me over her 
shoulder a recommendation to touch 
wood. 

Next day broke fine and clear, and we 
rose early, for we intended to run right 
across Scotland. I ate a hearty breakfast, 
inwardly congratulating myself upon not 
having to accelerate its assimilation by 
performing calisthenic exercises upon a 
starting-handle directly afterwards. At 
ten o’clock The Greyhound slid round to 
the hotel door, and we embarked upon 
our journey. Infatuated by long immun- 
ity from disaster, I despatched a telegram 
to a hotel fifty miles away, ordering 
luncheon at a meticulously definite hour, 
and another to our destination—a hospi- 
table shooting-box on the west coast— 
mentioning the exact moment at which 
we might be expected. 

Certainly we were ‘‘asking for it,” as 
my Cassandra-like offspring did not fail 
to remark. But for a while Fate answered 
us according to our folly. We arrived 
at our luncheon hotel ten minutes before 
my advertised time, an achievement 
which pleased me so much that I wasted 
some time exhibiting the engine to the 
courtly and venerable brigand who owned 
the hotel, with the result that we got 
away half-an-hour late. But what was 
half-an-hour to The Greyhound? 

Blithely we sped across the endless 
moor beneath the September sun. The 
road, straight and undulating, ran ahead 
of us like a white tape laid upon the 
heather. The engine purred contentedly, 
and Mr. Richards, lolling back in his 
seat, took a patronizing survey of the sur- 
rounding landscape. Evidently he re- 
joiced, in his benign and lofty fashion, to 
think how this glittering vision was 
brightening the dull lives of the grouse 
and sheep. Certainly the appearance of 


The Greyhound did him credit. Not a 
speck of mud defiled its body; soot and 
oil were nowhere obtrusive. Bill Bailey 
had been wont, during periods of rest 
outside friends’ front doors, to deposit a 
small puddle of some black and greasy 
liquid upon the gravel. The Greyhound 
was guilty of no such untidiness. Mr. 
Richards, to quote his own respectfully 
satirical words, preferred using his oil 
to oil the car instead of gentlemen’s front 
drives. Under his administration my ex- 
penditure on lubricants alone had shrunk 
to half of what it had been in Bill 
Bailey’s time. 

But economy can be pushed to excess. 
Even as I dozed in the back seat, sleepily 
observing the Gruffin’s flying mane and 
wondering whether we ought not shortly 
to get out the bottles containing our 
tea, there came a grating, crackling 
sound. The Greyhound gave a swerve 
which nearly deposited its occupants in 
a peat-bog, and after one or two zig-zag 
and epileptic gambols, came to a full 
stop. 

“Steering-gear gone wrong, Rich- 
ards?” I inquired. 

“T don’t think so, Sir,” replied Mr. 
Richards easily. “Seems to me it was a 
kind of a side sl—Get out, Sir! Get out, 
Mum! The damn thing’s afire!” 


We cooled the fervid glowing of the 
back-axle with a patent fire-extinguisher, 
and sat down gloomily to survey the 
wreck. Economy is the foundation of 
riches, but you must discriminate in your 
choice of economies. Axle-grease should 
not be included in the list. Mr. Richards, 
whether owing to a saving disposition or 
an esthetic desire to avoid untidy drip- 
pings, had omitted—so we afterwards 
discovered—to lubricate the back-axle or 
differential for several weeks, with the 
result that the bearings of the off-side 
back wheel had “seized,” and most of the 
appurtenances thereof had fused into a 
solid, immovable mass. 

We sat in the declining rays of the 
sun and regarded The Greyhound. The 
brass-work still shone, and the engine was 
in beautiful running order, but the incon- 
trovertible and humiliating fact remained 
that we were ten miles from the nearest 








We waited for a conflagration or an explosion 


dwelling and The Greyhound’s career as 
a medium of transport was temporarily 
closed. Even the Gruffin’s biting re- 
minder that we could still employ it to 
boil eggs in, failed to cheer us. 
Restraining an impulse to give Mr. 
Richards a month’s warning on the spot, 
I conferred with my wife and daughter. 
We might possibly be picked up by a 
passing car, but the road was a lonely 
one and the contingency unlikely. We 
must walk. Accordingly we sat down to 
a hasty tea, and prepared directly after- 
wards to tramp on toward our desination. 
The wind had dropped completely, and 
the silence that lay upon the sleepy, sunny 
moor was almost uncanny. Imbued with 
a gentle melancholy, my wife and I par- 
took of refreshment in chastened silence. 
Suddenly, as the Gruffin (considerably 
more cheerful than I had seen her for 
some days) was passing up her cup for 
the third time, a faint and irregular sound 
came pulsing and vibrating across the 
moor. It might have been the roar of a 
battle far away. One could almost hear 
the popping of rifles, the clash of steel 
and the shrieks of the wounded. Presently 
the noise increased in intensity and vol- 
ume. It appeared to come from beyond a 
steep rise in the long, straight road be- 
hind us. We pricked up our ears. I be- 


came conscious of a vague sense of fa- 
miliarity with the phenomenon. The air 
seemed charged with some sympathetic 
influence. 

“What is that noise, Richards?” I said. 

“T rather think, Sir,” replied Mr, 
Richards, peering down the road, “that 
it might be some kind of a—” 

Suddenly I was aware of a distinct rise 
of temperature in the neighborhood of 
my left foot. My daughter, with face 
flushed and lips parted, was gazing fever- 
ishly down the road. An unheeded Ther- 
mos flask, held limply in her hand, was 
directing a stream of scalding tea down 
my leg. Before I could expostulate, she 
wheeled round upon me, and I swear 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“It’s Bill!” she shrieked. “Bill Bailey! 
My Bill!” 

She was right. As she spoke, a black 
object appeared upon the crown of the 
hill, and, incredible to relate, Bill Bailey, 
puffing, snorting, reeking, jingling, back- 
firing, came lumbering down the slope, 
in his old hopeless but irresistible fashion, 
right upon our present encampment. 

His lamps and Stepney wheel were 
gone, his back tires were solid, and his 
erstwhile body of French-grey was now 
decked out in a rather blistered coat of 
that serviceable red pigment which 
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adorns most of the farmers’ carts in the 
Highlands. But his voice was still unmis- 
takably the voice of Bill Bailey. 

He was driven by a dirty-faced youth 
in a blue overall, who presented the ap- 
pearance of one who acts as general fac- 
totum in a country establishment which 
supports two or three motors and gener- 
ates its own electric light. By his side sat 
a patriarchal old gentleman with a white 
beard, in tweeds, hobnail boots, and a 
deerstalker cap—obviously a head ghillie 
of high and ancient lineage. 

The spider-seat at the back was occu- 
pied, in the fullest sense of the word, by 
a dead stag about the size of a horse, 
lashed to this, its temporary catafalque, 
with innumerable ropes. 

The old gentleman was politeness it- 
self, and on hearing of our plight placed 
himself and Bill Bailey unreservedly at 
our disposal. His Master, The McShin 
of Inversneishan, would be proud to 
house us for the night, and the game-car 
should convey us to the hospitable walls 
of Inversneishan forthwith. Tactfully 
worded doubts upon our part as to Bill’s 
carrying capacity—we did not compli- 
cate matters by explaining upon what 
good authority we spoke—were waved 
aside with a Highlander’s indifference to 
mere detail. The car was a grand car, 
and the Castle was no distance at all. 
Mr. Richards alone need be jettisoned. 
He could remain with the Greyhound all 
night, and on the morrow succor should 
be sent him. 

Mr. Richards, utterly demoralized by 
his recent fall from the summit of autoc- 
racy, meekly assented, and presently Bill 
Bailey, packed like the last "bus on a 
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Saturday night, staggered off upon his 
homeward way. My wife and I shared 
the front seat with the oleaginous youth 
in the overall, while the patriarchal 
ghillie hung on precariously behind, 
locked in the embrace of the dead stag. 
How or where the Gruffin traveled I do 
not know. She may have perched herself 
upon some outlying portion of the stag, 
or she may have attached herself to Bill 
Bailey’s back-axle by her hair and been 
towed home. Anyhow when, two hours 
later, Bill Bailey, swaying beneath his 
burden and roaring like a Bull of Bashan, 
drew up with all standing at the portals 
of Inversneishan Castle, it was the 
Gruffin who, unkempt, scarlet, but tri- 
umphant, rang the bell and bearded the 
butler, while my wife and I uncoiled 
ourselves from intimate association with 
the chauffeur, the ghillie, and the stag. 

Next morning, in returning thanks for 
the princely manner in which our invol- 
untary host had entertained us, I retailed 
to him the full story of our previous ac- 
quaintance with Bill Bailey. I further 
added, with my daughter’s hot hand 
squeezing mine in passionate approval, an 
intimation that if ever Bill should again 
come into the market, I thought I could 
find a purchaser for him. 

He duly came back to us, at a cost of 
five pounds and his sea-passage, a few 
months later, and we have had him ever 
since. 

Such is the tale of Bill Bailey. To-day 
he stands in a corner of my coach-house, 
an occupier of valuable space, a stum- 
bling-block to all and sundry, and a last- 
ing memorial to the omnipotence of hu- 
man—especially feminine—sentiment. 
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ISITORS to New York, when they 

sally forth in quest of an evening’s 
entertainment such as the stages of the 
metropolis unendingly provide, will 
hereafter find a beautiful and cosy new 
theatre at the northern end of that sec- 
tion of the Broadway district which 
clothes itself perpetually in a mantle of 
electric sheen. It is The Playhouse which 
Mr. William A. Brady has raised as a 
shrine for the comedy art of his talented 
wife, Miss Grace who looks 
down from the marble walls of its lobby 
in a life-sized portrait in the brocaded 
flounces of Lady Tcazle. The scintillant 
characters of the famous old comedies 
will soon not be unknown to its stage 


George, 
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York's newest dining and amusement place 


for, another year, Mr. Brady proposes to 
establish in the Playhouse a répertoire 
company with Miss George at its head— 
a New Theatre in miniature—dedicated 
to the best that is obtainable, both new 
and old, in dramatic art. 

There was a sentimental fitness not 
lost even on careless Broadway in hav- 
ing Miss George herself dedicate the 
house which is to be her artistic home, 
and this she accomplished in a new com- 
edy, smartly written by Miss Geraldine 
Bonner and Mr. Hutcheson Boyd, en- 
titled “Sauce for the Goose.” If the play 
lean a little heavily on the French school 
of Dumas and if its stellar character of 
Kitty Constable be a distinct echo of 








Francillon and Cyprienne, it is, never- 
theless, a type filled with brittle humor 
in which Miss George’s talents, once 
somewhat monotonous but now varied, 
shine at their best. 

Kitty’s purpose in the story is to cure 
the infatuation of her fickle young liter- 
ary husband who, after three years of 
married life, has been caught in a net of 
flattery set by a certain Wrs. Alloway, a 
staunch advocate of a fantastic doctrine 
of individual liberty. John Constable is 
dining frequently—and alone—with the 
woman who has played successfully upon 
his egotism. Avffy at first had been in- 
clined to allow the intrigue to go on, 
trusting that her husband’s good sense 
would ultimately come to his rescue. But 
when, on the third anniversary of their 
wedding, Join evades a dinner and opera 
engagement with his wife for a clandes- 
tine supper with the flatterer and then 
lies deliberately and clumsily to cover 
his inattention, Avfty resolves to pay him 
in kind by asserting her right to amuse 
herself in the same way. She will invite 
Harry Travers, a shallow young fop, for 
whom she doesn’t care in the least, to ac- 
company her to the opera and then she 
will sup with him in his bachelor apart- 
ment—which happens to be directly be- 
neath Mrs. Alloway’s. Thus the applica- 
tion of the titl—what has been sauce 
for the goose shall also be sauce for the 
gander. 

These preliminaries are arranged in 
a not very skillful first act in which the 
telephone establishes a new record as the 
playwright’s best friend. It is used per- 
haps a dozen times and always too ob- 
viously, although there is, besides, a pat- 
ter of witty dialogue which is at its best 
when Aifty is assailing her false friend 
with the barbed darts of delicately veiled 
feminine sarcasm. But once the first act 
is passed, the complications become more 
ingenious and broadly amusing without, 
however, interrupting the flow of humor 
of the lines. 

The opera is finally over and Kitty 
and her ardent bachelor admirer are 
seated on opposite sides of a dainty sup- 
per table in his flat. At home, conspicu- 
ously pinned to the mirror in her hus- 
band’s dressing-room, is a note awaiting 
his return which informs him exactly 
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where she is and what she has done. 
Kitty is successful both in rigorously ex- 
cluding sentiment from the meeting and 
holding her host at a distance, and also 
in concealing her discomfiture at the 
sounds from the “literary” supper which 
is in progress above. When she has about 
exhausted her resources in parrying for 
time the expected, of course, happens. A 
commotion is heard outside and the jeal- 
husband bursts angrily into the 
room. 

From this point the complications 
drop rather abruptly into farce. The 
frightened host, in no mind to face a 
violent husband and ungallantly anxious 
only for his own safety, takes to the roof 
where he remains shivering in the cold 
until he is mistaken for a burglar by 
Mrs. Alloway, whose little dinner has 
been at the bottom of all the trouble. 
The wife deftly locks her literary hus- 
band in her host’s kitchen and then, after 
speaking her mind plainly to the shocked 
Mrs. Alloway, goes home to spend the 
night peacefully in her own bed. 

The tincture of Dumas is to be de- 
tected again in the final act. Avfty re- 
fuses to tell where she has been between 
night and morning, but the thoroughly 
frightened aspirant to her affections, ter- 
rified at the thought that he may have 
to marry her and fearful to go home lest 
he find the jealous husband awaiting 
him, proves that he has spent the night 
sitting in the Park. Before the married 
pair have quite come to an agreement to 
go to Reno and obtain a divorce they 
discover that their hearts still beat for 
each other and thus the little play ends. 

It requires expert acting to carry a 
plot of transparent complications, such 
as “Sauce for the Goose,” to complete 
success—the style of brittle comedy act- 
ing in which the French are invariably 
so efficient. That the performance has so 
many enjoyable qualities reflects much 
credit upon Miss George, who carries its 
burden on her own shoulders. The late 
Mr. Frank Worthing was impersonating 
the role of the husband at the time of 
his recent death. He must have been 
much superior to Mr. Herbert Percy in 
whose hands the character becomes prosy 
and uninteresting. Mr. Frederick Perry 
does not quite suggest the Lothario, 
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Travers, but Miss Keith Wakeman is 
capital as Mrs. Alloway, and the several 
lesser roles are satisfactorily performed. 
he stage management is also cleverly 
contrived throughout. 


N VIEW of the inauguration and im- 
mediate popularity of that most lux- 
urious of all indoor amusement places, 


rge who, as Aztty Constable in her new comedy, “Sauce For The Goose,” recently 
dedicated her husband, William A. 


Brady's, new theatre, The Playhouse 


the Folies Bergere, which combines a 
magnificent theatre with an equally mag- 
nificent restaurant and provides for its 
patrons refreshment that is gastronomic 
as well as near-dramatic, let us see how 
New York has come by the list of sum- 
mer amusement places for which it is 
unrivaled by any other city in the world 
except Paris. 
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When Mr. Rudolph Aronson more 
than twenty years ago masked the chim- 
ney pots of the Casino Theatre with arti 
ficial palms, set up a few parallel rows 
of flickering gas jets and built a stage at 
one end of the graveled roof, he estab- 
lished that typically American and pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable institution known 
as the roof-garden. Soon the old Koster 
and Bial Music Hall, which was then in 
a flourishing state, had to have its rival 
roof resort, and Madison Square Garden 
yielded its expansive top to a similar use, 
exposing its performers and patrons alike 
to the playful vagaries of the weather. 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, who is never at 
a loss for ingenious ideas, whether in 
grand opera or vaudeville, came next 
and covered, first the old Olympia and 
then the new Victoria with canopies of 
glass beneath which the gay world defied 
the torrid nights with cooling drinks and 
filigreed the atmosphere with wreaths of 
curling tobacco smoke. Thus did the 
Continental idea of entertainment find 
its first lodgment in New York. And 
then came Klaw and Erlanger, who 
perched a_ beautiful and completely 
equipped theatre with breeze-swept 
promenades two hundred feet above the 
dusty, sun-parched pavements. 

But while New York’s summer thea- 
tres soared skyward, those of Paris re- 
mained close to the ground and spread 
out along the leafy boulevards, offering 
the solaces of food and laughter to their 
patrons. Perhaps the divergence was be- 
cause New York has no easily accessible 
leafy boulevards and jealously guards its 
parks from the encroachment of the Gay 
White Way. London has been similarly 
heedless of the summer night joys of the 
open-air café-concert, due to the idio- 
syncrasies of its climate. 

The time has finally arrived when 
New York is able to improve upon its 
own peculiar institution, the roof-gar- 
den, and even outdo that typically Eu- 
ropean resort, the café-concert. The Fo- 
lies Bergere which has just launched it- 
self upon the tide of gay Broadway’s 
night life has reduced the eyries among 
the chimney pots to commonplace resorts 
and has made the most extravagant of 
the foreign concert halls seem primitive 
by comparison with it. 


Imagine a little indoor theatre as rich 
and dainty in its decorations and ap- 
pointments as a lady’s boudoir, a place of 
rose-tinted frescoes and old-gold hang- 
ings, softly illuminated by shaded lights. 
The spaces which, in ordinary theatres, 
are devoted to the orchestra chairs, are 
filled with dining tables for two, four or 
six persons, adorned with flowers or col- 
ored lights and spread with embroidered 
or lace table cloths protected by thin 
sheaths of plate glass. Every chair is 
movable and set facing the stage. The 
boxes are little sequestered dining places 
surrounded by railings. The balconies 
and galleries alone follow the arrange- 
ment of the ordinary theatre. There are 
also cafés and private dining-rooms and 
even halls for special entertainments. 

You may enter at six o’clock and order 
your dinner much as if you were seated 
in the gilded restaurants of the most 
luxurious Fifth Avenue hotels. You will 
find the bill-of-fare ample enough to 
tempt the appetite of a morose dyspeptic 
or a fastidious epicure. The prices follow 
the standard schedule, although it will 
be borne upon your observation that the 
rumored decrease in the cost of living 
has not yet reached New York. And as 
you dine the air will be filled with the 
music of a Hungarian orchestra, alter- 
nating with the distant tinkle of a string 
band. 

At 8:30 o’clock the play begins. If you 
have been dining too leisurely you for- 
fcit your dessert and coffee, although 
you may keep your wine and cigars, and 
you turn your attention first to Mr. Ren- 
nold Wolf’s “profane burlesque” with 
the abrupt title, “Hell.” It is a rollick- 
ing show in which Mr. Wolf has suc- 
cessfully taken the measure of the state 
of mind of his well-fed audience. This 
merry inferno is supposed to be located 
just forty-five seconds from Broadway. 
It is invaded by the Statue of Liberty 
who, tiring of her long vigil at the 
marine gateway to'New York, descends 
from her pedestal and goes in search of 
a less monotonous existence. The music, 
which is principally by Mr. Robert 
Hood Bowers and Mr. Maurice Levi, has 
an unflagging dash and swing, with ex- 
cellent ensemble numbers such as ‘The 
March of the Delegations,” “The March 
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Above, Miss Kathleen Clifford and Miss Ada Lewis; below, Miss Ethel Levey, all of whom are 
appearing at the Folies Bergere 
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The interior of the Folies Bergere, New York, showing the arrangement of dining tables 
in the orchestra of the theatre 


of the New York Clubs” and “The two of the Folies Bergere’s newly im- 
March of the Infernal Guards,” and _ ported Parisian dancers. 

clever individual songs, the best of which The ballet, “Temptation,” follows. 
are “How Would You Like To Be The  Sartorially it is a dazzling affair which 
Shoe Store Man” by Miss Kathleen has seldom been exceeded in this coun- 
Clifford, “Answer Me” by Mr. Leslie try in the richness—and, likewise, the 
Leigh, and “Valse d’Amour’”—which in- scantiness—of its costumes, but as an ex- 
troduces in M’lle Lenclud and M. Victor ample of the terpsichorean art it proves 
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rather tame in comparison with the 
graceful exhibit one sees from time to 
time on other much more commonplace 
stages. In pantomime is told the story of 
Rene, a young student, who is tempted 
by the Spirit of Pleasure, the Spirit of 
Games and the Spirit of Smoke, almost 
yields to Lady Nicotine, Champagne and 
V oluptuousness, who are typified succes- 
sively by M’lle Britta, the new premiere 
from Italy, and eventually is rescued 
from his pursuers by his sweetheart, who 
is disclosed in the form of a Li/y. 

The revue, “Gaby,” by Messrs. Harry 
B. and Robert Smith, concludes the 
main part of this unique dinner-and- 
after-dinner entertainment. It deals with 
the alleged amours of the deposed King 
of Portugal and a certain dancer con- 
spicuous two years ago in the boulevard 
life of Paris, and introduces Miss Ethel 
Levey, who has been abroad dur 
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ing the last few years assiduously culti- 
vating a singing voice and a haughty 
Castilian manner. Her dancing is as 
graceful as in her earlier days but there 
all interest in her performance ends. 
The bright spots of the revue are its 
songs and specialties, some of the best 
among which are “Don’t Stop, Mr. Jen- 
kinson” and “Down The Strand,” both 
by that clever entertainer, Laddie Cliff, 
and a dance on stilts by the Pender 
‘Troupe of English pantomimists. 

By this time 11:30 o’clock has ar- 
rived, yet the gaiety of a night at the 
Folies Bergere is not yet over. A prom- 
enade concert consumes _half-an-hour 
and then the cuisine is brought into use 
again. You sup to the limit of your de- 
sires—or your pocketbook—as a cabaret 
show goes on which, just now, is un- 
equaled on any of the vaudeville stages 
of New York. And at 1:30 A. M. you 


Mile. Dazie and Signor Bonfiglio, who are dancing at the Winter Garden 
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Miss Stella Mayhew and Al Jolson who are appearing at the Winter Garden 


pass to your waiting motor-car through 
the curious throng which never fails to 
gather around the canopied entrance, 
much the same as when the grand opera 
season is at its height. 

Paris s'amuse? Well, how about New 


York ? 


A STILL further evidence that the 

European form of concert enter- 
tainment has gained a sure foothold in 
this country is the vogue of the new 
Winter Garden, patterned somewhat on 
the lines of the famous Berlin resort of 
the same name, whose operatic and bur- 
lesque productions are built on such a 


pretentious scale that they will undoubt- 
edly be sent on tour after their New 
York runs, thus bringing them to the 
immediate attention of many of the 
readers of the ReD BooK MaGaziNne. In 
the arena of New York’s lighter amuse- 
ments, the Winter Garden is the Folies 
Bergere’s most dangerous rival. It is not 
as luxurious as the latter resort, nor does 
it offer the allurements of a cuisine; but 
its liquid refreshments, either of the 
sparkling or foaming variety, flow in 
accordance with the desires of its audi- 
ences. As for its comparative size, the 
entire Folies Bergere, auditorium, stage, 
and all, might be crowded within the 
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area behind the Winter Garden’s foot- 
lights. 

As you sit before the resplendently 
mounted tributes to Folly at the Winter 
Garden, you will not fail to be im- 
pressed by the expansive sweep of its 


auditorium. You may miss the star- 
decked ceiling and novel dining plat- 


forms of its Berlin namesake, but you 
are likely to see a much better show on 
its stage. You will probably agree that 
the opening operetta, “Bow Sing,” with 
its atmospuere of Oriental cruelty, is not 
quite adapted to the spirit of the place. 
It is picturesquely staged to represent 
a public square in Hong Kong, with a 
dainty little tea-house overlooking it at 
one side and a steep flight of steps at 
the rear leading to a narrow, winding 
street in the distance. 

Bow Sing, in the tale, has been sold 
in bondage by her parents, according to 
the Chinese custom, to an English mas- 
ter whom she has learned to love 
well to listen to the blandishments of 
Sing Fang, a Chinese gambler who cov- 
ets her. Repulsed once too often, Sing 
Fang seeks revenge by tossing through 
her chamber window a jeweled necklace 
in the hope that her possession-of it may 
arouse the jealousy of her master. But 
Bow Sing turns the necklace over to 
Mong Gok, the tea-house proprie- 
tor, commissioning him to send it 
back to the tempter. 

About this time a _ powerful 
Mandarin with his retinue passes 
through the street, the people 
clustering about him to present 
petitions for relief. He orders the 
punishment of some women who 
have been unfaithful to their mas- 


too 


ters and is about to condemn 
Bow Sing when D’Arcy’s bold 


protestations of her goodness and 
innocence secure her release. Sing 
Fang, charged with giving false 
witness, is led off to his fate and 
little Bow Sing’s cup of happiness 
seems to be full when it is sud- 
denly shattered by D’Arcy’s con- 
fession that he is about to aban- 
don her and return to his 
people in England. 

There are few individual songs 
in the musical accompaniment 
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Miss Marguerite Clark as Shakespeare Jarvis and Miss Doris 
Keane as Bess Marks in the-all-star revival of 
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composed according to the near-Chinese 


inspiration of Mr. Manuel Klein, but 
there are some resounding ensembles. As 


evidence of the quality of the cast the 
names of Miss Dorothy Jardon, Miss 
Josephine Jacoby, Mr. Arthur Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Robert Dare and Mr. Freder- 
ick Gunther may be mentioned as a few 
who sing the leading réles. There is also 
a large chorus. 

“La Belle Paris,” which follows, fs as 
jolly as “Bow Sing’’.-is somber. It is 
sheer nonsense, written by Mr. Edgar 
Smith in something of the style he 
adapted so successfull¥ to the old Weber 
and Fields Music Hall, but with not 
quite the same pointed humor. In eleven 
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“The Lights o’ London” 
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Charles Richman as Clifford Armytage and Miss Leonore Harris as //etty /’reene in 


lhe Lights o’ London’ 


scenes are told the experiences of a party 
of American travelers in Paris, the stage 
pictures being designed to show familiar 
localities and shed supposedly realistic 
light on the diversions of the capital of 
the French. There are jingling tunes 
composed by Mr. Jerome Kern and Mr. 
Frank Tours which are liberated in 
twenty or more numbers, the best of 
which by long odds is the gaily costumed 
“Ballet of the Pierrots and Harlequins” 
which follows a novel fencing scene by 
M’lle Dazie and Miss Grace Washburn 
and introduces the former as the fr 
miere danseuse of the production. 

There are plenty of song hits which 
need not be mentioned in detail, but in 
achieving them the chorus is as success- 
ful as the principals. Miss Kitty Gordon, 
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the acknowledged star of the Winter 
Garden’s company, takes herself very 
seriously, but her domain is dashingly 
invaded by Miss Stella Mayhew; Miss 
Mizzi Hajos, a magnetic little Danish 
singer; Miss Dorothy Jardon; Yvette, 
who performs a lively and novel violin 
specialty, and sundry others who have 
not enjoyed Miss Gordon’s long training 
on the London musical-comedy stage. ‘lo 
convey an idea of the size of the Winter 
Garden’s productions it need only be 
added that the organization appearing in 
them numbers one hundred and fifty 


pet yple. 


HE great popular success of the re- 
vivals of “Jim, The Penman” and 
“Caste” last spring, and of “London 


























Thomas A. Wise as Jarvis; Holbrook Blinn as Seth Pre 


ne; Jetfreys Lewis as Mrs, Jarvis and Sydney Melven as Joey 





























Photograph by White, New York 
Miss Helen Robertson as Mrs. Melvi 


Assurance” and “Our American Cousin” 
—which Mr. Edward H. Sothern re- 
named “Lord Dundreary’— in the pre- 
ceding two years has made the all-star, 
end-of-the-season resurrection of famous 
plays of the past an annual event which 
favorably compares in point of interest 
with some of the best of the novelties of 


’e and Ralph Herz as Johu Truesda/e in ‘“‘ Dr. De Luxe” 


the mid-winter season. And that strange 
veneration of the dramas which were the 
favorites of play-goers of three or more 
generations ago has just shown itself 
again in the case of “The Lights O’ Lon- 


don.” If Mr. George Sims’s hoary 
piece of theatrical mechanism had not 
been a household word so long, if it had 
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Miss Mabel Hite as Norah and Mike Donlin 


not sailed under false colors—or, rather, 
false lights—so many years, I would not 
make it a subject even of passing men- 
tion. To the most out-of-the-way ham- 
lets of the East, as well as to the remot- 
est villages of the West, its tale of the 
woes of Harold Armytage, of the vil- 
lainy of his cousin Clifford, and of the 
machinations of Seth Preene, the poach- 
er, have been carried by the wandering 


as James Barrett in *’ A Certain Party” 
barnstormers of our own day until we 
have come to regard it almost as a mon- 
ument of the past. 

But how vulnerable “The Lights O’ 
London,” even with the most competent 
present-day players in its familiar roles, 
has proved itself in the scrutiny of a 
New York audience accustomed to the 
more deft ways of contemporary play- 
writing! Armytage Hall, with its moss- 
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covered walls and prim box hedges, 
never looked more aristocratic ; the 
Work House and the Boro’ Police Sta- 
tion were never more forbidding; Lon 
don Bridge, with its arch of lights con 
verging in the gloom of the winter 
night, never seemed drearier but—the 
characters which play-goers in the hey- 
day of the old Union Square heatre 
act epted SO seriously succeeded in awak 
ening only the good natured derision of 
their grandsons and granddaughters of 
to-day! ‘The hero could not possibly have 
seemed less heroic or the transparent 
villains less villainous, and the hoarse 
“asides” in which they betrayed their in- 
nermost thoughts contained elements of 
humor which would help any musical 
comedy to success. 

‘here is a moral in the fate of “‘The 
Lights O’ London” thirty years after. 
The more thoughtful theatre-goers of its 
own day probably did not consider Mr. 
George R. Sims’s superheated melo- 
drama a good play. But they went to the 
theatre with their emotions bared and 
ready to be stirred. They estimated char- 
acter solely by its surface aspects. To 
motive, which in actual life is the de- 
termining factor in all conduct, they 
gave little heed. 

It is the greater attention given to the 
motive which impels the action of char- 
acters that measures the _ intellectual 
progress of the stage and establishes the 
superiority of our present plays over 
those of three or four decades ago. The 
development has been the natural result 
of a finer perception on the part of 
audiences. People have learned not to be 
deceived in the theatre, to think logic- 
ally, clearly and quickly, and not to 
waste their tears or laughter on palpable 
falsities. 

Undoubtedly “The Lights O’ London” 
was better acted three decades ago than 
now, not because histrionic talent was 
finer then, but for the reason that the 
play was more closely adapted to the 
methods then in vogue. It is significant 
that, in the present all-star cast, such 
characters as the Seth Preene of Mr. 
Holbrook Blinn, the Joseph Jarvis and 
Mrs. Eliza Jarvis of Mr. Thomas A. 
Wise and Miss Jeffreys Lewis, the 
Marks of Mr. Frank Hatch and the 
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Perc) De Vere of Mr. Lawrence D’Or- 
say are represented in much more vivid 
colors than the repressed and_ insipid 
Less Marks of Miss Doris Keene, the 
near-heroic //arvld Armytage of Mr. 
William Courtenay, the obviously vil- 
lainous Clifford Armytage of Mr. 
Charles Richman, or even the stilted 
Squire Armytage of Mr. Edward Emery. 
Among the younger actors, Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks as Philosopher Jack scored 
the only real hit. His was a breezy and 
humorous impersonation of the light- 
hearted, happy-go-lucky coster. 

Long before “The Lights O’ London” 
will have run its course at the Lyric 
Theatre, an all-star revival of the famed 
“Pinafore” at the Casino will be recall- 
ing to the gray-beards the early triumphs 
at the old Standard Theatre of the satir- 
ical operettas of William S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan. In view of the crowds 
that flocked to see ‘““The Mikado” last 
summer, this coming revival of what is 
possibly the best known of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas promises a similar 
success. Elaborate preparations are be- 
ing made to give the piece a splendid 
reproduction. Some of the names al- 
ready announced for its cast are Miss 
Fritzi Scheff, Miss Marie Cahill, Mr. 
De Wolf Hopper and Mr. Jefferson D’ 
Angelis. The sad part of such a revival 
as this will be to disclose how far down 
in the scale English musical-comedy has 
descended since the middle ’eighties. 


"THE seer has not yet been found who 

is able to explain why the typically 
American, summer musical-show is suc- 
cessful in direct ratio to its lack of 
common sense. In London serious dramas 
are produced far into the summer 
months. Berlin relishes its repasts of 
Ibsen and Sudermann while the mercury 
soars. But the entertainment which hopes 
to win the favor of our audiences in 
June and July must have an accompani- 
ment of tinkling music and offer the 
least possible resistance to the processes 
of the intellect. 

One of these typical summer shows is 
Mr. Otto Hauerbach and Mr. Karl 
Hoschna’s “Doctor De Luxe” which has 
settled down for a run on the stage 
where, until a short time ago, the lady- 
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covered walls and prim 
never more aristocrat the 
Work House and the Police Sta- 
tion were never more forbidding ; 
don Bridge, with its arch of lights con 
verging in the gloom of the winter 
night, never drearier but—the 
characters which play-goers in the hey- 
day of the old Union Square Theatre 
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nermost thoughts contained elements of 
humor which would help any musical- 
comedy to success. 

I‘here is a moral in the fate of “The 
Lights O’ London” thirty years after. 
The more thoughtful theatre-goers of its 
own day probably did not consider Mr. 
Sims’s superheated melo- 
drama a good play. But they went to the 
theatre with their emotions bared and 
ready to be stirred. They estimated char- 
acter solely by its surface aspects. To 
motive, which in actual life is the de- 
termining factor in all conduct, they 
gave little heed. 

It is the greater attention given to the 
motive which impels the action of char- 
acters that measures the _ intellectual 
progress of the stage and establishes the 
superiority of our present plays over 
those of three or four decades ago. The 
development has been the natural result 
of a finer perception on the part of 
audiences. People have learned not to be 
deceived in the theatre, to think logic- 
ally, clearly and quickly, and not to 
waste their tears or laughter on palpable 
falsities. 

Undoubtedly “The Lights O’ London” 
was better acted three decades ago than 
not because histrionic talent was 
finer then, but for the reason that the 
play was more closely adapted to the 
methods then in vogue. It is significant 
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Percy De Vere of Mr. Lawrence D’Or- 
say are represented in much more vivid 
colors than the repressed and insipid 
Bess Marks of Miss Doris Keene, the 
near-heroic //areld Armytage of Mr. 
William Courtenay, the obviously vil- 
lainous Clifford Armytage of Mr. 
Charles Richman, or even the stilted 
Squire Armytage of Mr. Edward Emery. 
Among the younger actors, Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks as Philosopher Jack scored 
the only real hit. His was a breezy and 
humorous impersonation of the light- 
hearted, happy-go-lucky coster. 

Long before ‘The Lights O’ London” 
will have run its course at the Lyric 
Theatre, an all-star revival of the famed 
“Pinafore’”’ at the Casino will be recall- 
ing to the gray-beards the early triumphs 
at the old Standard Theatre of the satir- 
ical operettas of William S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan. In view of the crowds 
that flocked to see ‘“The Mikado” last 
summer, this coming revival of what is 
possibly the best known of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas promises a similar 
success. Elaborate preparations are be- 
ing made to give the piece a splendid 
reproduction. Some of the names al- 
ready announced for its cast are Miss 
Fritzi Scheff, Miss Marie Cahill, Mr. 
De Wolf Hopper and Mr. Jefferson D’ 
Angelis. The sad part of such a revival 
as this will be to disclose how far down 
in the scale English musical-comedy has 
descended since the middle ’eighties. 


HE seer has not yet been found who 
is able to explain why the typically 
American, summer musical-show is suc- 


cessful in direct ratio to its lack of 
common sense. In London serious dramas 
are produced far into the summer 
months. Berlin relishes its repasts of 
Ibsen and Sudermann while the mercury 
soars. But the entertainment which hopes 
to win the favor of our audiences in 
June and July must have an accompani- 
ment of tinkling music and offer the 
least possible resistance to the processes 
of the intellect. 

One of these typical summer shows is 
Mr. Otto Hauerbach and Mr. Karl 
Hoschna’s “Doctor De Luxe” which has 
settled down for a run on the stage 
where, until a short time ago, the lady- 
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like cackle of Miss Maude Adams's 
Chantecler was heard apostrophizing the 
Sun. It is designed as a vehicle for the 
restricted talents of Mr. Ralph Herz, 
who has just risen to stardom and is 
celebrating his entrance into the firma- 
ment by impersonating a society dog doc- 
tor. As the ple e progresses he becomes 
a famous physician’s assistant, but per- 
sists in ministering to his patients ac- 
cording to veterinary methods. ‘‘Condi- 
tion powders” are his panacea for every 
conceivable ill and they lead him into 
much trouble. Of course Mr. Herz has 
real dogs in his company but he also has 
such real musical-comedy experts as Mr. 
William Pruett, Mr. Edward Nicander, 
Mr. Harry Stone, Miss Georgie Kelly, 
Miss Ethel Green, Miss Marion Ballou 
and a “pony ballet.” 

lo Mr. Herz fall two clever sons 
which he talks rather than sings, since 
Nature did not see fit to endow him with 
musical ability. They are “What You 
Want And What You Get” and “No 
One But You.” “For Every Boy That’s 
Lonely,” with its sentimentally appeal 
ing air, is the real song hit of the piece 
and it falls to Miss Green’s share. Mr. 
Pruett also acquits himself creditably 
and ‘The Harem Scarem,” as danced by 
Miss Jeanette Childs and the ballet, 
sends the audience home in a pleasant 
frame of mind. Since a good many re- 
turn a second time to see “Doctor De 
luxe” the piece evidently is not without 
its uses. 
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NOTHER new musical farce of 

equally thin texture, although of 
much greater hilarity, is “A Certain 
Party,” which, as first written by Mr. 
Edward W. Townsend of “Chimmie 
adden” fame and Mr. Frank O’ Malley, 
began its career as a comedy, but put 
on its musical embellishments in time to 
conform to prevailing summer styles. 
Chere is a shadow of a plot which cen- 
ters in the fate of a check given to a 
gambler by the son of a candidate for 
political office in order to help a friend 
who has committed the criminal indis- 
cretion of robbing his employer. In her 
role of a pert parlor-maid it is Miss Ma- 
bel Hite’s business to recover the check 
for her employer, which she does at the 
risk of forfeiting her sweetheart’s prom- 
ised promotion to a captaincy of police. 
Miss Hite is an engaging, hard working 
singer who is likely to be quite popular 
when she once has divested herself of a 
rather aggressive vaudeville manner. She 
also dances gracefully, but she will live 
to learn that “‘imitations” are not in her 
l'ne. She should be content to leave that 
overworked field to Miss Elsie Janis, 
who is the legitimate successor but not 
the equal of Miss Cecilia Loftus. 

The cast fits the requirements of this 
lively summer show although there is no 
need to particularize concerning it. Such 
songs by Miss Hite as “The Walking 
Delegate,” “The Emerald Isle,” and 
“You're Going To Lose Your Husband” 
never fail to win resounding applause. 


lance of the Hess sisters at the Winter Garden 
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